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padded jackets and special gloves. 

The same logic applies when a banker makes an inventory loan. He 
believes in the borrower's integrity and ability to repay—or he wouldn’‘t make 
the loan. And yet it is very reassuring to know that the money advanced by 
the bank is secured by actual inventory of the borrower. 

The Douglas-Guardian procedure for handling bank loans on mer- 
chandise is simple and efficient. It involves no extra work for the bank. We 
issue field warehouse receipts on the merchandise which becomes your secur- 
ity. You keep these receipts in your vault. Meanwhile, the customer's inventory 
stays right where it is—on his own premises. 

For complete information, write, phone or visit our nearest office. 
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YOU LS E THE LOANS —WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DC AS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front § LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. MIAMI 44, Fla., 2450 S.W. 62nd Ave. 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif.,300 Montgomery St. MARION, Ind., RO. Box 742 

SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S.E. 
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My bank will certainly go along with that! 


The position taken by a bank is respected by the seasoned business man. He 
knows it is based on sound judgment. You, as a banker, neglect no element 
that will foster such confidence. There is one influence, subtle yet powerful, 
you may wish to consider — the selection of a safety paper for your checks 
which properly reflects the character of your institution. You may find, as 
large numbers of bankers have, that La Monte Safety Papers will serve your 
interests well in this respect. Their fine quality has been famous since 1871. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such wNnpIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Just a Minute 


The Patman Hearings 


To the capable typewriter of Ray- 
MOND RODGERS, professor of bank- 
ing at New York University, we en- 
trusted the task of summing up and 
commenting on the testimony that 
is edging into history as “The Pat- 
man Hearings.” 

Professor RODGERS handled his as- 
signment (see page 34) expertly, re- 
viewing the major sectors of the 
testimony and offering some views 
of his own. 

The hearings, he says, “demon- 
strate how vital it is for banking to 
insist that the Federal Reserve shall 
be able to raise its voice in Washing- 
ton as a full member of the Govern- 
ment team, responsible only to Con- 
gress. Without the automatic 
regulation of the traditional gold 
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standard, the Federal Reserve may 
well be our only hope of avoiding 
chronic inflation.” 

Professor RODGERS observes: “A 
lot more ‘cooperation’ between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
will be required in the future if the 
same economic policies prevail in 
Washington.” In the last analysis, 
Congress has “by far the most im- 
portant influence on the value of our 
money.” Inflation has “a powerful 
appeal to politicians . . . the most 
that can be hoped for from Congress 
in the present impasse is neutrality, 
or at least inaction.” 


Pop Has the Word for It 


A LITTLE girl came into the Peoples 
State Bank of Three Lakes, Wiscon- 
sin. She went to Cashier Ep La- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The work of the American Bankers As- 
sociation touches all phases of bank prac- 
tices and policies. Every now and then 
the covers of BANKING offer glimpses 
of these activities. The photograph on 
this month’s cover of BANKING shows 
a group of Government officials and 
representatives of the American Bank- 
ers Association discussing a coming 
A.B.A. publicaton. This picture, taken 
in the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Preston Delano, shows, left to 
right, W. P. Folger, Chief National Bank 
Examiner; Griffith W. Garwood, Third 
Deputy Comptroller; William M. Tay- 
lor, Second Deputy Comptroller; L. A. 
Jennings, First Deputy Comptroller; J. 
O. Brott, A.B.A. General Counsel; Har- 
old Stonier, A.B.A. Executive Manager; 
Carroll A. Gunderson, Deputy Manager, 
A.B.A., and Secretary, National Bank 
Division ; and Comptroller Delano. The 
booklet under discussion is the current 
revision of the National Bank Division’s 
Manual of Laws Relating to Loans and 
Investments by National Banks 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers, and the Society of Business Magazine Editors 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIV No. II, Published monthly 
at 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1952 by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Harold Stonier, Executive Manager, !2 East 
3th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association an- 
nouncements, the American Bankers Association 
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statements made in articles published in this 
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“Why should I worry about public rela- 
tions? Does the public relations director 
worry about my cash coming out even?” 


MON’S window and handed him this 
note, crudely scribbled with a dull 
pencil: “draff $5.95 for Eternal 
Revnu Buro.” 

As he made the draft payable to 
“Collector of Internal Revenue,” Ep 
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You PAYING FOR FULL TIME 
...and receiving PART-TIME Service 


Here is a new experience in SIT-ABILITY .. . 
a proven type of posture seating that conserves 
energy, lessens fatigue, improves morale. Proper 
support in the working position is the secret — 
support which is firm yet flexible to permit normal 
movement of the body while working. Only Sikes 
patented and exclusive “Fixed 
Floating” seat with REVERSE spring 


action provides these advantages. 


SEATING’ 


See for yourself... in your own 
office . . . with your own employees. 
Your Sikes dealer (write for name) 
will install chairs for your test... 
at no obligation. Write for folder. 


The SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


* Made for Executives, too! 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 39-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $11,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $2,400,000. — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: ‘Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 

BOGOTA (8), Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, cuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Soeorro, Vélez (8). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


remarked to his young customer: 
“Honey, tell your daddy he hag 
something there!”’ 


A Big Selling Job 


Curtovs about the proportion of 
local utility bills paid in cash, Jonny 
B. MACK, JR., head of the A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department, made a sur- 
vey of some two dozen banks around 
the country. He asked them: 

“What percentage of deposits 
made in your bank by local utilities 
are in cash?” 

Of the 33 utilities covered, 19 de- 
posited 25 percent or more in cash; 
12 deposited 33 1/3 percent or more 
in cash; and five, 50 percent or more. 

“Practically all the bankers tak- 
ing part in this little study,” says 
Mr. Mack, “were surprised at the 
extent of cash payments in their 
local utilities. Many of them said 
they were going to do something 
about it right away.” 

The article offers several sugges- 
tions as to what can be done, and 
concludes that a big selling job re- 
mains. 


"Farthest North" 


You might say that in Canada’s 
rapid industrial development, banks 
are keeping abreast of the bull- 
dozers. 

Early this spring The Royal Bank 
of Canada sent a man to Port Ra- 
dium, a uranium mining town on the 
shores of Great Bear Lake, to map 
out preliminary arrangements for a 
new branch. It will be the “farthest 
north” bank in the Dominion. 

As you read this, the Royal’s rep- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Better check on that dame making an 
office collection. She doesn’t even work 
ere”’ 
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Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of American Telephone 


This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 
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With no intention of becoming 
morbid but simply in the interest of 
factual reporting, w. must admit that 
last month we found out that we could 
spoil a job in seventeen different ways. 
It doesn’t seem possible because on the 
usual order, selling for three dollars and 
fifty cents, we employ only sixteen 
labor operations. Apparently someone 
repeated. 


Obviously, we wouldn't be using this 
subject for an advertisement if it was 
disturbing to us, so it is a pleasure to 
report that the number of spoiled jobs 
in relation to the number produced was 
astonishingly low. The mere fact that 
we successfully cleared so many without 
error, in spite ot the seventeen types of 
errors we did make, is a testimonial to 
the watchtulness of our people. 


As a matter of fact, we are of the 
opinion that the more jobs handled the 
easier it is to produce them perfectly. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


SEVENTEEN WAYS TO SPOIL A JOB 


Large volume calls for streamlined 
methods which, in turn, minimize the 
human factor of error. Given good, 
clear specifications, the chances are a 
thousand to one that the order will 
move thru any DeLuxe plant swiftly 
and accurately, and the more we know 
about the spots where errors could 
occur, the easier it is for us to circum- 
vent them. Incidentally, we rerun all 
spoiled jobs at our cost regardless of 
whether we were responsible or were 
given incorrect copy. 


All of which leads us to believe that we 
can do a pretty satisfactory job for any 
bank requiring fast, accurate handling 
ot orders in large or small numbers. 
We shall continue to strive to wipe out, 
one by one, the errors that can be 
eliminated thru improved methods. We 
never hope to get away from human 
errors, but we certainly are delighted 
that so few of them occur. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Established 1835) 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Established 1837) 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1951 
Liabilities £A, 
Capital, paid up 
Reserve Fund and Profit and Loss Account Balance 8,337,372 


Current Deposit and other Accounts ............ 373,596,221 
Acceptances for Customers ............... a 21,484,016 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, ete., on behalf of 


£A.475,291,623 


£A. 
Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers . 36,475,775 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due from other 


Investments at or under Market Value a 15,043,738 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank of 

Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit...... 55,172,368 
Loans and Advances to Customers and other 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances ......... 21,484,016 
Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets .......... 3,043,214 


Liability of Customers and Others on Confirmed 
Credits, Guarantees, etc. .................... 61,206,514 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 


394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA £A.475, 291,623 


Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, a N. Z,. 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, . 8. 
. Over 720 Branches and Agencies to a Bac you. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
resentative, H. D. WHITE of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, is working at Port 
Radium on plans for the new office. 
Not only must he pick a site but 
estimate the branch’s needs for 
equipment, furniture, stationery, 
forms, pencils, pen points, all of 
which must be flown in. MR. Wuite 
flew the 1,100 miles from Edmonton, 
and this summer, when his job is 
done, he’ll fly back. Port Radium 
isn’t what you'd call “easily acces- 
sible.” 

Late last year Royal also estab- 
lished branches in the rugged moun- 
tains of British Columbia’s coast 
where the big Alcan aluminum proj- 
ect is being developed in the Kiti- 
mat-Kemano area. 


"What Denomination?" 


D. HArrIs, president of the 
First National Bank of Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, writes that “yester- 
day” a woman customer wanted 
some travelers checks. The teller, 
quite naturally, asked, “What de- 
nomination ?” 

“Somewhat puzzled,” says MR. 
Harris, “she replied that she didn’t 
belong to any particular denomina- 
tion.” 

We recall publishing a similar 
story before, and we’ve had some 
cartoons on the “denomination” 
mixup. Apparently this is one of 
those confusions that keep recurring. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“It works this way: Nash does the in- 
vestigating, Charles the analysis, Bald- 
win writes the report letter for Sattler’s 
signature, and if anything goes wrong 

I get blamed” 
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”,..Ves, Arf, we buy and sell our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theyhe a primary 
dealer all prices are net; And their 
over-al/ advice on our account has been 


very helptul...” 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain am in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 


May 1952 


We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N.Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 
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Only STEEL can do so many 


PUPPY IS IMPRESSED. Like most discerning home-lovers, he 
is pleased with the good looks and practical qualities 
of Stainless Steel. Polished to a high luster with the help 
of suet and tallow, U-S°S Stainless Steel is bright enough 
to use for a mirror, and gives you kitchenware and other 
household articles that are strong, corrosion-resistant 
and sanitary. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
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COW COMFORT. That’s what a farm building like this provides. Cows 

wander in and out at leisure, take shelter from rain and snow: In winter, 
bedding is added to provide still more comfort. It’s a steel building, of 
course . . . fabricated of U-S’S Steel and erected in jig time. A structure 
of this kind reduces labor costs and requires little or no maintenance. 


TOWER ON A TUBE. The new Sky Harbor Airport 
in Phoenix, Arizona, has a unique control tower 
that rises 100 feet into the air. Perched atop a 
steel tube 9 feet in diameter, it permits efficient 
control of landing and take-off activity on all 
runways. The tower was built by U. S. Steel. 


ROOMS . . . FURNISHED. And weil fur- 
nished, too. Many hospitals today 
are using all-steel furniture in the 
rooms they provide patients . . . not 
only because steel furniture is very 
attractive in appearance, but also 
because it resists wear better, defies 
fire, and is exceptionally easy to keep 
clean. Note: mattresses with steel 
innersprings complete the patient’s 
comfort. 


TO INSURE PRODUCTION of the enormous quantity 
of steel needed for security, the American steel 
industry is bending every effort. United States 
Steel alone has already spent more than a billion 
dollars in the past five years to expand and mod- 
ernize its steel-making facilities . . . and is now 
engaged on a still greater program of expansion. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
Of the 48 states, 31 have iron and steel 
facilities. Among these, 27 states produce in- 
gots, 28 make hot-rolled iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 18 have blast furnaces, and 4, which 
have no steel-making facilities, make pipe or 
wire from semi-finished products. 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


tha to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Helping lo Build Better America 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Only the 


adding machine 
has all 8 


money-saving features... 


aromatic signat 2. SUBTRACTIONS IN REO 


Gives avtomatic printed proof of Con never be mistaken for additions. 
whether or not machine was ‘‘clear’' Red figures stond out even after be- 
when first amount was listed. There’ s- ing ‘‘checked on tape. 

never any doubt! 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF hes 
*'Minus'' total computed automatically Tape automatically moves up teor- | 
cand printed with only one touch of off position when total tes Beene, i 
total bar. Prints in red with CR symbo!. Saves effort, time, paper. | 


a 5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 6. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 

Always show the running total in large Soft, yet positive (cigarette doesn'teven 
numerals. No eye strain. Permit use of wrinkle.) Several keys may be pressed 
machine without tape. at once. Ciphers print ovtomatically, 


7. STAIR-STEP, FULL-VISIBLE KEYBOARD 8. RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION. 
Key arrangement prevents depressing Built to give longer life at lower cost 
two keys in same column at same All working parts double rust-proofed 


| 
| 
time. Amounts visible until added or Compact for desk use. y 
usually saving about 30% of touches. subtracted. 


...and C@Waltonal combines these 8 features on one machine! 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. 

The more of these features a machine has, the 
more time and effort will be saved every hour 
the machine is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, 


to get the only adding machine that combines 
all 8 features—the National? Call the local 
National factory branch, or dealer, for a dem- 
onstration. Models and prices to fit your needs. 
(There’s no obligation to buy.) 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
It seems that many good people, 
asked to specify the monetary units 
they want, assume that the banker 
is inquiring about their church af- 
filiations. 

Perhaps there are other bank 
terms that have caused misunder- 
standing—and a chuckle—in your 
pank. If so, drop us a line. 


Sorry! 


Tue cartoon published on page 12 
of last month’s BANKING should 
have been credited ‘The Indianapolis 
Star and News,” which courteously 
had given us permission to use it. 
The drawing showed a man in a bar- 
rel reading the headline “Truman 
Submits $85 Billion Budget.” 


The Bank's the Place for This Stuff 


A COUPLE of months ago BANKING 
reported the sad story of an elderly 
widow whose mistrust of banks cost 
her $32,800—the value of the cash 
and jewelry in the handbag she mis- 
laid. 

Two spectacular robberies in re- 
cent weeks have pointed to the fact 
that at least two wealthy families 
preferred to keep large amounts of 
currency and securities in their own 
homes. In Detroit a lumber dealer 
told police that $1,000,000 in stocks 
and bonds had been stolen from a 
strong box in a closet of his resi- 
dence. There was also the $1,500,- 
000 burglary in Reno. . 

It would seem that there are cer- 
tain disadvantages in having port- 
able treasure under home safekeep- 


“Frankly, I think our kitchen is O.K.— 

but to get a cook to consider a job to- 

day you’ve got to instal every gadget in 
the book” 
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GEARED FOR ACTION... 


Guaranty Trust Company, with a nation-wide, 
world-wide correspondent network, can provide every facility 
that your bank or your customers may require. 


This broad range of service includes domestic, foreign, 
fiduciary, portfolio and many other functions. In addition, 
Guaranty Trust Company acts as registrar and 
transfer agent for corporate securities, as trustee of bond 
issues and pension trusts, and in numerous related capacities. 


These and other extensive services are yours when 
you make full use of our correspondent banking facilities. 
Why not plan to do so? 


Guaranty 
Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave.at60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 


London Paris Brussels 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Red Ball 


to 
tomorrow... 


In the last war the Red Ball 
Express rolled through 
France carrying supplies to 
the troops. 


Today Philadelphia is roar- 
ing along the highway of 
progress into the brightest 
business future ever. 


Why not let us help you map 
your future plans? We have 
120 years of know-how be- 
hind us. 


CENTRAL- PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Wil liam ve 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pen Ru 


Machine 


ed Passbooks 

Posting Passbooks 
Savings Passbooks 

@ ercia! Passbook 
n Passbooks 


| Savings Passbook 


oney Bags « Check 
ad 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


This young man wants to be a bank 

manager. His foster parents—the staff 

members of a New Rochelle bank—-are 
doing all they can to help 


| John 


Tue staff members of the First 
Westchester National Bank, New 
Rochelle, New York, are foster 
parents of a small boy in Italy. Vice- 


president WILLIAM O. ROTH sends 
| us the story: 


It was at the Christmas party, 
held in our lobby, and 154 employees 
were assembled to exchange gifts 
and enjoy the friendship traditional 
to a Christmas gathering. 

We never found out just where the 
conversation started, but it caught 
on like wildfire: “Why not adopt 
some little boy or girl abroad? Why 
not be foster parents to some kid 
who is not enjoying the things we 
have?” Henry Bohrman was dele- 
gated as the fellow to get the infor- 
mation and was to start immediately 
deducting from our salaries. 

With the pressure of duties, some 
of us almost forgot the plan— 
but Henry didn’t. 

Yesterday there came in the mail 
the case history and photograph of 
our foster child whose name is John 
Piero Santoru. John was born May 
16, 1945, and is of Italian national- 
ity. 


Mr. ROTH then outlined John’s 
background—how his father, drafted 
into the Italian army, served two 
years and then died of illness. The 
widow got a small pension for her- 
self and two children. They now 
live in one small room. 
John, who likes to write, says (at 
six) that he wants to be a bank 


manager. We at the bank will help 
him in that direction. ... 


We know that we have found 
‘pleasure and satisfaction in helping 
our adopted “son.” It hadn’t oc- 
curred to us before, but this is an- 
other phase of Democracy at Work. 


lt Sure Does! 


(GGranam HUNTER returns to BANK- 
ING this month with a sure-fire car- 
toon, “It Happens Every Day.” 

He pictures several “situations” 
in a busy bank lobby—it could be 
yours. You'll spend an interesting 
five minutes spotting them, with the 
help of good clues. 


The page number is 43. 


They Liked the Orange and Pencil 


From SHELDON F. GOLDTHWaAIT, 
president of the Bar Harbor (Maine) 
Banking and Trust Company: 

“At our Northeast Harbor office, 
on Mount Desert Island, Mrs. Man- 
chester, the manager, had a visit 
from the first grade and showed 
them the bank. Since we have a 
school banking program, this proved 
very interesting to the children as 
they were able to go into the vault 
and see the operation of the bank 
from the inside of the counter. 


“TI thought you might be interested 
in this very lovely letter which the 
first grade sent to Mrs. Manchester 
the following day.” 

See the picture below. 


JOHN L. COOLEY 
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atrend worth financing: 


GRASSROOTS SOIL CONSERVATION 


Allis-Chalmers dealers are helping their customers to learn 
the practical side of soil conservation. Terracing a field, for 
example can be done with regular farm tractors and imple- 
ments — saving time and expense. 


The change to contour farming is much simpler for your cus- 
tomers when they know the advantage of A-C free-swing- 
ing implements which follow naturally around turns. 


Allis-Chalmers dealers are demonstrating that clearance, vis- 
ion, and hillside stability can all be combined in one culti- 
vating outfit for easy handling of contoured hillsides. Soil 
conservation needn’t delay field work. 


May 1952 


Soil conservation has moved out of the talking stage 
and into the everyday habits of almost a million ma- 
chinery-buying farmers. Even a quick through-the- 
windshield survey will show you the new attention 
being paid to contour farming, grassed waterways, 
terraces and efficient drainage for wet land. 

Through their own farmer-managed soil conser- 
vation districts, your customers are organized to 
learn and apply many types of land-saving practices. 
But the rate at which they shift to this new farming 
pattern is often limited by the extra time and labor 
required to make the needed changes in land use. 

There is an unusual opportunity for local bankers 
to help achieve real soil conservation in the rural 
communities, with wise counsel, encouragement, and 
sound financing. Soil conservation is a good business 
investment. 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, 


TUNE-IN — MAY 24th — NBC 


Listen to a special discussion of farm financing, presented by 
qualified ABA members. It will be another service-to-agriculture 
feature of the National Farm and Home Hour — coast-to-coast 
every Saturday noon on the entire NBC radio network. 
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Why JhriftiCheck 


produces more 
new customers! 


THE NAME—There’s magic in the 
word ThriftiCheck. It de- 
scribes the service in a nut- 
shell. 


THE SUPPLIES—T op quality 
checks, check covers, signa- 
ture cards, rules folders, de- 
posit tickets, deposit registers 
or passbooks, statements, and 


other internal forms. All sup- 


plies conform with your re- 
quirements. 


THE MERCHANDISING—V o1ume- 


producing advertising mate- 
rials including newspaper 
mats, folders, radio, carcard 
and billboard copy, and pro- 
motional recommendations 
continually supplied by us. 
Client-banks testify that this 
service alone is invaluable. 


THE IMPRINTING—An on - the - 
premises imprinting machine 
suited to your potential pro- 
duction. Immediate delivery 
of imprinted checks to new 
customers has a tremendous, 
magnetic appeal and builds 
good will. Imprinted checks 
speed up sorting, posting, fil- 
ing,and reconciling, reduce er- 
rors and lower operating costs. 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE—1 n quire 
about an exclusive franchise 
for your trading area. NO 
INVESTMENT BY THE 
BANK; we supply and in- 
stall the entire program. Ask 
us for written proof that 
ThriftiCheck assures profit- 
able results. 


NOTE—Contracts being ac- 
cepted now for August-Sep- 
tember installations. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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‘AROUND: 


Lasr month a lot of youngsters 
attended our bank’s Hopalong Cas- 
sidy Savings Club opening and took 
membership with their cowboy hero 
in the club “that makes thrift fun.” 
Most of them took out “‘Tenderfoot” 
or $2 savings accounts. As a special 
attraction, our bank had a number 
of ponies at the “corral” on the 
vacant lot behind its building, and 
every child who joined the club was 
given a pony ride—a thrilling and 
absolutely new experience for most 


of them. 


About a week or ten days after 
the opening, a 10-year-old lad came 
in and asked to withdraw his $2. 
The teller and the cashier both tried 
to explain to him how important it 
was for one who had “put his hand 
to the plow” by opening a savings 
account not to turn back, but to 
keep on plugging and building up 
his account. No use—he still wanted 
his $2. 


Finally they said, “Hopalong Cas- 
sidy will be so disappointed that you 
are giving up so quickly and not 
even trying to get a promotion from 
the Tenderfoot rank.” 

“I can’t help it,” said the boy, 
almost tearfully. “I’d rather have 


| him mad at me than my grand- 


mother. She just lent me that $2 
so I could join the club, and get a 
ride on one of the ponies, and now 
she wants it back!” 


Sue was opening her first checking 
account and was asking a lot of 
questions. “I’ve heard people say you 
charge for keeping folks’ money in 
your bank,” she said, “but I just 
can’t believe it’s true. Surely you 
don’t make folks pay a service 
charge just for putting their money 
in your bank, do you?” 

The officer explained that the ser- 
vice charge was not made for keep- 
ing the money in the bank, but to 
cover the cost of handling. “Now, if 
your average balance is_ large 
enough to cover the expense of 
handling your items—checks and 
deposits—there won’t be any 
charge. Service charges are made 
for activity in the account and not 
for the money that is on deposit.” 

“But the money’s there—I put it 
in the bank and all you do is pay 
it out. I’m the one it costs.” So the 


cashier went on to explain that a 
great part of the expense of run- 
ning a bank was connected with the 
cost of handling checks and deposits 
for customers. He called attention 
to the number of employees it was 
necessary to engage to do the work 
and to the many expensive machines 
that were required, and the vast 
amount of detail involved. 

“But,” protested the new custo- 
mer. “You’ve had all those things 
for years. You don’t have to hire 
an extra girl or buy an extra ma- 
chine just to handle my little ac- 
count. I know it isn’t going to cost 
you one cent more for just one new 
account, and I don’t see why I 
should have to pay anything when 
the work is already all paid for!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


BANKING 
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When this bank was founded May 7, 1877, it was generally 
considered that a man’s word was his bond—the Golden Rule 
was applied more frequently than the statute of limitations 
and a code of ethics was deemed more desirable than a new 
hat or a suit of clothes. 


Seventy-five years ago most men believed in the law of sowing 
and reaping—knowing full well that cabbage seeds brought 
forth cabbages, roses brought forth roses, and that good deeds 
brought forth good—“heaped up, pressed down and running 


over.” 


There has been a trend in the thinking of some circles that 
something can be obtained for nothing, that government can 
and should bestow benefits for which we do not have to pay. 
This trend, if allowed to continue to grow, could be disastrous 
to our American way of life. Our youth must be taught that 
our high standard of living has only been obtained by industry, 
working and paying for what we want; and that only by in- 
dustry, honesty, and practicing the Golden Rule in all our re- 
lations with our fellowman can we improve our American way 


of life. 


We've had 75 years in which to think—and we look toward 
the day in the future when again, the Bible will be referred 
to more often than the pocketbook. 


The BARNETT 


NATIONAL BANK 
of 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PAT McCARRAN 


United States Senator from Nevada 
and a Member of the 
Committee on Appropriations 


history are doomed to repeat its 

mistakes. The freedom-loving 
nations of the world, and especially 
the United States, have paid a fear- 
ful price for the miscalculations of 
the past two decades, and whether 
that price is to go up still further 
depends upon the decisions to be 
made today in the struggle to pre- 
serve the American way of life 
against the aggression of Commu- 
nism. In this sense, 1952 may be a 
year of accounting and reckoning. 


To recognize the fact that Com- 
munism is determined to destroy 
Democracy is to recognize the fact 
that Democracy must defend itself 
against the inroads of the aggressor 
with every constitutional weapon 
available. I feel that the following 
three steps will effectively serve to 
promote this end: 

(1) Institution of a nationwide 
campaign to educate our people to 


Tins who will not learn from 


Senator McCarran 


Three Far-Reaching Steps 


recognize the real and present dan- 
ger presented by Communism. 

(2) Barring of communist-led 
unions from defense industries. 

(3) Enactment of an_ effective 
immunity statute for congressional 
investigating committees. 

I sincerely feel that the above pro- 
posals should be carried out immedi- 
ately. 

As to step number one, even a 
cursory look at history will show 
that self- anointed scholars and 
statesmen have sought for years to 
convince the American people that 
the Soviet regime was not in fact a 
dictatorship. These apostles of un- 
reality have sought to picture the 
Soviet slave labor camps and the in- 
famous purge trials as expressions 
of a more progressive form of De- 
mocracy. They have tried consis- 
tently to sell us the idea that there 
is something distinctly inferior in 
our own American brand of De- 
mocracy and that the Soviet Union 
has a newer and higher form of eco- 
nomic Democracy. We have also been 
repeatedly assured that the Chinese 
communists were the most harmless 
type of agrarian reformers. These 
untruths can and must be rebutted 
—and now. A nationwide educa- 
tional program will reveal clearly 
that the statements of Red propa- 
gandists will not hold water. 

Step number two is designed to 
repulse the acts of espionage which 
are constantly throwing our defense 
industries into confusion and set- 
back. With acceleration of the na- 
tional defense program has appeared 
an increase of communist efforts to 
subvert it. Every “comrade” avail- 
able for such a job has been assigned 
to a strategic post in some defense 
industry. In fact, a key Red with a 
long record of underground activ- 
ities in a secret cell operating in 
Washington is now chief negotiator 
for one union. 


These are conditions which con- 
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Where from Here in the 
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stitute a recognizable threat to our 
defense program. In self-protection 
we must safeguard that program by 
barring from access to it all com- 
munist-controlled unions and their 
agents. Employers who deal collec- 
tively with communist unions must 
be made to realize that they do so 
at this nation’s peril. All such unions 
must be barred from defense indus- 
tries as soon as possible. 


Step number three is designed to 
open the floodgates of exposure 
against the communists. In this 
country are presently an estimated 
million persons who were either 
members of the Communist Party 
or involved at one time or another in 
its secret activities, but who have 
now repudiated its philosophy and 
its teachings. Most of these persons 
are afraid to come forward and tell 
what they know, and their fear often 
is grounded in the possibility of ac- 
tion being brought against them, 
based on their previous communist 
membership or affiliation. Individ- 
ually, these ex-Communists know 
bits and pieces of the whole story, 
and, if these pieces of information 
could be collected and interpreted 
properly, every American commu- 
nist would be branded for what he is 
and the threat of Communism in 
this country would be greatly less- 
ened. But unfortunately, these in- 
viduals cannot be made to testify 
because they have a constitutional 
right to immunity from self-incrim- 
ination. There is an immunity 
statute intended to put a congres- 
sional committee in a position to 
force a witness to testify by trading 
him immunity in return for his tes- 
timony; but the Supreme Court has 
ruled this statute technically de- 
ficient, and its effectiveness has been 
destroyed. 


It is necessary and imperative, 
therefore, that a new immunity 
statute be passed by Congress. The 
(CONTINUED DIRECTLY OPPOSITE) 
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Fight on Communism? 
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Enlightenment... Continuing and Unrelenting 


HOWARD L. BARKDULL 


President of the American Bar 
Association 


very simple answer. Let us all 
unite to expose communism for 
what it really is: an international 
conspiracy conceived and activated 
by a foreign power calling for the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence. 
Those of us who are now dedi- 
cated to the task of exposing com- 
munism—and that includes the en- 
tire membership of the American 
Bar Association—are convinced that 
the first immediate step of that ex- 
posé is to develop a plan of educa- 
tion for the average man and woman 
in order that they will understand 
and recognize communism, its aims, 
tactics, strategy, and objectives. It 
seems apparent to us that the Amer- 
ican people as a whole take for 
granted the fact that communism, 
like sin, is bad, but they do not know 
what makes communism bad. For 
that reason they are not able to 


ke question, I think, calls for a 


ONTINUED FROM 
Opposite PacE 


Senate of the United States now has 
before it a bill designed to provide 
such a statute—S. 1570. I consider 
the passage of this bill to be an ex- 
tremely important step in our strug- 
‘gle against Communism. 

The three steps which I have out- 
lined above will be far-reaching in 
their effect. Combined with present- 
ly existing legislation and the will- 
ingness of the American people to 
repulse this attack within our bor- 
ders, these proposals when put into 
action could do much to prevent the 
impending chaos which now hovers 
over this nation and our allies. 
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recognize the philosophy, the insidi- 
ous practices and the full effect of 
the propaganda utilized by the Com- 
munist Party in this country to con- 
vert the uninformed, the gullible, or 
the unsuspecting to its ranks. 

The Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels, the unquestioned bible 
of the Communist Party, makes 
crystal clear the aims and objectives 
of the Party in the following lan- 
guage: 

The theory of the Communists may 
be summed up in one single sentence: 
Abolition of private property. 

And the abolition of this state of 
things is called by the bourgeois’ 
abolition of individuality and free- 
dom! And rightly so. The abolition 
of bourgeois individuality, bourgeois 
independence, and bourgeois freedom 
is undoubtedly aimed at. 

The kind of revolution planned for 
the ultimate overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, is set 
out unequivocably by Lenin in his 
book entitled State and Revolution 
as follows: 

Revolution . . . is an act in which 
one section of the population imposes 
its will on the other by means of 
rifles, bayonets, cannon. . 

Not only does the average Amer- 
ican citizen fail to realize that we 
would, in the event of the success 
of communism in this country, be 
faced with enforced socialism 
brought about by violent revolution, 
but that the Communist Party in 
this country, as a highly organized 
and traitorous group within our 
midst, controlled by the iron disci- 
pline of the Kremlin, is dedicated to 
the task of making all of this cer- 
tain. 

The American Bar Association in 
1950 created a Special Committee to 
Study Communist Tactics, Strategy 
and Objectives. That committee pre- 


1 Every reader of this statement is a mem- 
ber of the bourgeois as interpreted by the 
communists themselves. 


sented an able, comprehensive report 
on the activities of the Communist 
Party in the United States. The 
committee also prepared a brief ex- 
posing communism for what it is and 
what it intends to do to the people 
in this country. The reports and 
brief were given wide distribution 
by the American Bar Association in 
the form of a booklet. The reception 
extended to this booklet has demon- 
strated to us that Americans are 
hungry for information and enlight- 
enment of this kind. We shall con- 
tinue, through the media of further 
reports, to do our part in exposing 
all communist activities as they af- 
fect the welfare and happiness of 
our people. It is my opinion that 
other groups might well join with us 
in this campaign of education. 

By this method of cooperation 
the members of the legal profession, 
to whom many persons look for 
guidance and intelligent leadership, 
will be doing their part in exposing 
the enemies of our country. That 
should not only be our next move 
against communism, but it should be 
our continuing and unrelenting ac- 
tivity day by day. 


Howard L. Barkdull 
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More FORUM IN PRINT Ideas 


ANKING’S March and April issues 

contained brief summaries of 
the 27 bank advertising programs 
that were awarded Citations in our 
1952 Forum in Print. But among 
the other entries there were many 
interesting ideas, too—and we re- 
view several of them on this page. 


How to Make a "Bank Pie" 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Farmington, Maine, had an idea that 
went deep into the grassroots. A 
local church group solicited ads for 
a cookbook, and the bank’s contri- 
bution was ‘‘a receipt for a bank pie” 
(see illustration). Needless to say, 
it attracted wide comment. Also, it’s 
a more or less permanent reminder 
of the bank-—for cookbooks are in 
use a long, long time. 


Engagement Calendar 


The WINCHESTER (Massachusetts) 
NATIONAL BANK, located in a resi- 
dential community near Boston, has 
mostly personal or household ac- 
counts. As an appropriate promo- 
tion piece the bank chose an artistic 
engagement calendar. Facing each 
month’s calendar page (with space 
for notes of engagements) is an at- 
tractive full-page pencil sketch of a 
place of local interest. The artist, 
Ernest Dudley Chase, is a director 
of the bank. 


Industrial Survey 


The UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK of Denver sponsored an in- 
dustrial survey designed to help 
build greater payrolls and prosper- 
ity for the Denver area. The adver- 
tising of this project was not only 
to inform the public of the bank’s 
sponsorship, but to get inquiries 
that would lead to early contacts 
with companies considering a home 
in the Denver area. Also, as a pub- 
lic service feature, the bank installed 
in its lobby a “seven-day-in-advance” 
weather forecast and comparative 
record of Denver’s climate. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Farmington, Maine 
RECEIPT FOR A BANK PIE 


AANKINGHOUSE ET 


AND Discount 


AND pue FROM 
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Season with the Federal Reserve System 


This ad, prepared for a _ church- 

sponsored cookbook, was also used in 

the premium catalogue distributed by 
the Farmington fair 


"Do You Live Here?" 


First NATIONAL. BANK of Hold- 
rege, Nebraska, ran a weekly ad 
series that held its farmer-readers’ 
attention. At the top of each ad, 
under the caption “Do You Live 
Here?,” was a picture of a farm. If 
that was your farm, you received 
the framed original 8”x10” aerial 
photograph. You had to call at the 
bank for the gift. The bottom half 
of the ad pictured and identified the 
farm that had been shown the pre- 
vious week. Some institutional copy 
was also offered. 


Use Your Bank 


CARLISLE (Pennsylvania) TRUST 
ComMPANY had a 10-ad newspaper 
series designed to acquaint the pub- 
lic with its personnel and services. 
Keyed to the theme “Know Your 


Bank—Use Your Bank,” the ads fea- 
tured pictures of staff people at 
work. A brief description of each 
job accompanied the photo. 


At Your Service 


The MARINE NATIONAL BANK of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, ran several ads 
with a similar purpose. One series, 
“The Officers of Your Bank Are Al- 
ways at Your Service,” introduced 
them to the public in portraits and 
thumbnail sketches. Later the same 
idea was carried out for the rest 
of the staff. 


The Travels of "Mr. Marquette" 


The MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK 
of Minneapolis has an advertising 
character, “Mr. Marquette,” who 
pays an annual visit (in copy, of 
course) to the bank’s 250 corre- 
spondents, reporting on conditions 
in their localities. The facts and fig- 
ures obtained on his travels are pub- 
lished in full-page ads which are 
later reprinted in folder form for 
wide distribution. 


This bank offered newspaper readers a 
sequence of 2” x 3” ads built around 
short words that rhyme: “Glad,” “Sad,” 
“Mad,” “Bad,” ete. ‘Here's a 


sample 


GLAD? 


« « Because 
you were 

able to get 

a quick, 
confidential 
loan from 

The Denver 
Indus trial 

Bank . . . with- 
out embarrass- 
ing red tape! It 
always pays to deal 
with a bank. 


1534 Colifornia Street 
(Opposite Denver zor Dry Goods Co.) 
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Here’s proof of National Homes public 
acceptance . . . crowds standing in line at 
dealers’ open houses. National Homes fill 
a realistic need for a durable, modern 
house at a reasonable price. That’s why 
Nationals being financed today will be sound 


income producers for years. 


“National Homes prefabricated panels and 
structural parts are commended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine as advertised therein.” 
And recommended by over 37,000 de- 
lighted owners. 


HOMES 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE INDIANA HORSEHEADOS NEW YORK 
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GisT 
oa Personal Money Orders 
oe BY TODD 


Once again Todd pioneers—this time to bring your cus- 
tomers specially designed Register Gift Checks in attrac- 
tive, two-color blue and grey “gift wrappings.” 

Now customers can buy Register Gift Checks and 
sign their own names on them. They can be‘used for any 
and every gift occasion—anniversaries, birthdays, gradu- 
ations and other holidays throughout the year. They have 
popular appeal because the buyer signs and writes them 
himself. 

They’te profitable because they are fast to issue, 
they cost you little and Todd furnishes the promotional 
and sales aids. Profits will be increased by the additional 
business that this item brings into your bank. Find out 
about this source of “gift” profits. Mail the coupon now. 


1 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give us full information regarding the 
new Register Gift Check-Personal Money Order. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

] Bank_ 

| 

| Address. 

| 

_Zone____ State ROCHESTER NEW YORK 

- SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| By_ = DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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N editorial in the Clarksburg 
(Tennessee) Exponent-Telegram 
on the request of the Comptroller's 
Office for information on dormant 
accounts in national banks was in- 
serted in the Congressional Record 
by Representative B. Carroll Reese 
of Tennessee. 

The editorial—follow-up of the 
newspaper’s earlier comment on the 
same subject—inquired whether it 
was not discriminatory to request 
“only national banks for such in- 
formation,” and continued: 

“It would seem to many that this 
recent movement for a statement of 
dormant accounts in national banks 
is a socialistic trend. If the Comp- 
troller’s Office can take over bank 
accounts, what is there to prevent 
its taking over land even though 
taxes are paid on it?... 

“We feel certain this nation is for- 
tunate in having enough fearless 
and honorable United States Sena- 
tors and members of the House in 
both parties to prevent confiscation 
of property and the imposition of 
drastic and unfair directives on 
banks as well as the general public 
without bothering to consult Con- 
gress. We know the American peo- 
ple will never stand for allowing a 
few to take the laws into their own 
hands. 

“It is admitted that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has certain 
specific powers, but it evidently can- 
not be found upon what authority 
this office bases its demand for a 
statement of dormant accounts in 
national banks. 

“In fact, no clear definition of dor- 
mant accounts can be found. Does 
an account which has had no activ- 
ity for 10 years become dormant? Or 
is it for a period of five years or 
less? Would the period of dormancy 
begin with the time an account is 
created or the date it was last ac- 
tive? 

“It is our intention to try to find 
definite answers for the many ques- 
tions that pertain to dormant ac- 
counts, and by what authority the 
Deputy Comptroller tries to compel 
banks to submit a statement of such 
accounts. 

“Surely the funds confiscated will 
not be locked up and taken to Wash- 
ington after being taken away from 
banks .. . and out of circulation?” 
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RICHFIELD REPORTS 


| * its ANNUAL Report To STOCKHOLDERS 
for 1951, Richfield Oil Corporation reviewed its opera- 
tions for the fifteen-year period since it commenced 
business on March 13, 1937, and concluded such review 
with the following: 


“The foregoing review has been made not because we 
desire to boast of Richfield’s growth but because we 
believe that there is nothing of more vital importance 
to our stockholders, and to the millions of stockholders 
of other corporations, than that the system which enabled 


Richfield to make its growth be not undermined. It can 
be undermined, and even destroyed, by the tax collector. 

“Since 1913 when the first Federal income tax law was 
enacted, the individual income tax rate has risen from 1% 
with a maximum rate of 7% on net income of $500,000 and 
over to a starting rate of 22.2% with a combined normal 
and surtax rate of 92% on taxable income of $200,000 and 
over. The corporate income tax rate has risen from 1% 
to a combined normal, surtax and excess profits maxi- 
mum rate of 82%. The trend of rates is ever upward. 
Unless it is stopped, there will be no earnings, after taxes, 
to put back into the business, and no industrial growth 
for private enterprise in any line of endeavor either by 
corporations or by individuals. On the other hand, if 
the economic climate is kept such that earnings are 
available to finance additional productivity, Industry will 
go ever forward, building the strength of this Nation, 


toward invincibility from without and toward prosperity 
from within.” 


“During the period under review the Corporation has 
paid or accrued for payment to the Federal Government 
approximately $62,500,000 in taxes on income, and has paid 
other direct taxes of $38,818,000; it has paid approximately 
$184,157,000 in wages, salaries and retirement benefits; and 
it has paid approximately $72,000,000 to its stockholders 
in dividends. Thus the Corporation has discharged its 
obligation as a citizen by paying a large proportion of 
its earnings to Government in taxes; it has kept abreast 
of the times in wages and employee benefits; and it has 
paid a reasonable return to its stockholders on their 
investment. Yet, because it has had left to put back into 
its business enough of its earnings to enable it to grow, 
it has always been able to do its full share of service to 
the Nation, in time of war by supplying high octane avia- 
tion gasolines, jet fuels and other special war products, 
and in time of peace by meeting the ever increasing 
demands for petroleum products at reasonable prices. 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Sales and other operating revenue 
Net income 

Per share of capital stock.... 
Dividends paid 

Per share of capital stock 
Income and other direct ¢axes 


Gasoline and other refined oil taxes (excluded 
from sales) ........ 


Average Per 
Year 1941-45 
$ 67,651,717 
$ 3,751,899 

$ .94 
$ 2,385,954 

$ 60 
$ 3,573,988 


Average Per 
Year 1937-40" 
$ 43,045,818 
$ 2,590,693 

$ 65 
$ 1,840,101 


1951 


$186,460,591 
$ 28,218,281 


1950 


$154,945,678 
$ 23,046,379 
$5.76 
$ 12,000,000 
$3.00 
$ 15,081,233 


1949 


$122,981,735 
$ 20,434,099 
$5.11 
$ 10,000,000 
$2.50 
$ 8,996,739 


1948 


$118,770,868 
$ 16,751,475 
$4.19 
$ 8,000,000 
$2.00 
$ 8,151,534 


1947 


$ 87,957,728 
$ 11,853,397 
$2.96 
$ 6,015,002 
$1.50 
$ 6,614,103 


1946 


$ 68,855,011 
$ 7,062,276 
$1.76 
$ 3,208,000 
$ 80 


$ 32,710,120 $ 4,915,656 


$ 28,301,503 
$ 61,011,623 
$ 27,463,650 
$ 61,685,893 
$ 50,000,000 
$137,526,132 


$ 24,417,739 
$ 39,498,972 
$ 28,529,654 
$ 59,536,033 
$ 50,000,000 
$123,307,851 


$ 21,847,684 
$ 30,844,423 
$ 33,356,444 
$ 64,663,772 
$ 50,000,000 
$112,261,472 


$ 19,743,264 
$ 27,894,798 
$ 23,703,013 
$ 48,856,017 
$ 25,000,000 
$101,827,373 


$ 17,797,707 
$ 24,411,810 
$ 20,250,392 
$ 28,724,322 
$ 1,000,000 
$ 93,075,898 


$ 15,478,778 
$ 20,394,434 
$ 12,169,468 
$ 36,303,135 
$ 1,142,916 
$ 87,411,747 


$ 11,827,498 
$ 15,401,486 
$ 10,702,374 
$ 28,816,346 
$ 5,057,519 
$ 82,013,537 


Total of rbove taxes. 
Additions to and development of properties 
Net current assets at year end 
Long term debt at year end 
Stockholders equity at year end 


OPERATING DATA 


Number of net productive wells completed 
(including Corporation's share of joint wells). . 

Cost of dry holes 

Production of crude oil — net barrels 

Purchases of crude oil — barrels 

Sales of crude oil — barrels 

Crude oil processed at refineries — barrels 

Sales of refined products — barrels 


EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLL 


Payroll and retirement benefits 
Number of employees at year end 


$ 8,476,372 
$ 28,891,277 
$ 8,835,583 
$ 75,804,331 


94 


$ 2,296,448 
21,401,000 
25,777,000 
12,138,000 
37,141,000 
36,632,000 


140 


$ 1,732,300 
16,953,000 
22,742,000 
7,091,000 
35,391,000 
37,361,000 


144 


$ 2,795,984 
12,983,000 
20,387,000 

3,500,000 
30,237,000 
26,158,000 


85 


$ 3,048,968 
9,072,000 
18,040,000 
351,000 
27,014,000 
25,072,000 


26 


$ 2,168,640 ¢ 
9,485,000 
16,735,000 
378,000 
25,734,000 
24,603,000 


45 


999,661 
8,978,000 
15,839,000 
512,000 
24,276,000 
24,889,000 


35 


$ 1333496 $ 
7,735,000 
15,417,000 
1,003,000 
22,433,000 
26,340,000 


37 


661,805 
5,633,000 
11,755,000 
1,082,000 
16,824,000 
15,853,000 


$ 23,438,609 20,823,341 


4,376 


$ 19,617,930 
4,201 


$ 17,842,161 
4,126 


$ 15,119,955 
3,821 


$ 12,759,735 
3,621 


$ 9,430,937 $ 7,195,387 
3,206 3,234 
*Includes 912 months of 1937. 


OIL CORPORATION 


DD 


«EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 555 SO. FLOWER STREET, 


We will be pleased to send you a copy LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
of our 1951 Annual Report. Write: : 
Secretary, Richfield Oil Corporation, 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


May 1952 
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Please Don’t Go 
to That Expense 


News is our business. And 
we’re always pleased to re- 
ceive your bank’s news re- 
leases. We’re extra pleased 
if the releases are accom- 
panied by pictures—glossy 
prints are preferred. 

Lately, however, a num- 
ber of banks have sent mats 
or cuts. Unfortunately we 
can’t use mats—and the 
cuts are often of a screen 
other than our standard (or 
of a size which makes them 
difficult for us to handle). 

So—save your money and 
make us happy—just send 
glossy prints with the re- 
leases. 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Just Like TV 
The UNION AND NEW HAVEN TRUST 
CoMPANY of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has been having fun as well as 
success with its new curb teller. A 
local newspaper described the teller 
as “similar in design to a gasoline 


Heard Along}} 


pump.” Before it was ready for use 
the bank had a complaint from some 
nearby office workers about the “bil- 
ious” color being put on it. (It was 
just the protective coat—it is now 
bankers’ bronze.) 

The stopper, though, was the de- 
positor who told the teller, C. Arthur 
Madison, that it’s “just like tele- 
vision, except that there’s only one 
channel and you’re always on it.” 


JEROME T. BOWDEN is now trust 
officer in the Bank of America’s head 
office in San Francisco. 


ARTHUR W. KINCADE, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, is called the “business- 
man’s banker” by Fortune magazine 
in an April-issue article on the busi- 
nessmen of Wichita. It points out 
that the bank’s deposits have sep- 
tupled under Mr. KINCADE’s guid- 
ance; remarks on the liberality of 
his loans to plane makers and oil 
prospectors; reports that the bank’s 


Members of the staff of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York look at two of the 
11 frames in the bank’s currency and coin exhibit available to member banks. 
One frame contains samples of Federal Reserve notes of all denominations up to 
$10,000, while the other shows various stages in the minting of a 25-cent piece. 
(Photograph of the currency by permission of the Secretary of the Treasury) 


E. W. Madden 


Margarita Sauer 


loans to cattlemen and farmers head 
all other categories. 


“One-Woman” Exhibition 

MARGARITA SAUER, of Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., will 
have her first New York one-woman 
exhibition of oils at the Ward 
Eggleston Gallery May 12 to 24. The 
exhibition is sponsored by Consul 
General Luis Carrefio of Colombia, 
South America (New York Area). 

Young Miss Sauer was born in 
New York, and got to Washington 
by way of residence in Canada, Bra- 
zil, Germany, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark. She has won numerous prizes 
and has been awarded several art 
scholarships. 


EDMUND W. MADDEN, in charge of 
the Borough Hall, Brooklyn, office of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been named a vice-presi- 
dent. 


FosTER W. Doty, president of the 
Union Trust Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is volunteer chair- 
man of the city’s 1952 United Fund- 
Red Cross campaign. 


S. SLOAN COLT, president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, and 
G. KEITH FUNSTON, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
been named members of the newly 
organized Industrial Council of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. The Council was 
organized “as a means of emphasiz- 
ing the correlated interests of indus- 
try and society, pointing up the im- 
portant role which industry holds in 
the economic development of the na- 
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Main Street 


| 


Kenneth C. Towe Henry Verdelin 


tion, on one side, and the responsi- 
bility which it assumes toward the 
consumer as well as the stock- 
holder.” 


KENNETH C. TOWE, president of 
American Cyanamid Company, has 
been elected a director of Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 


Back to Banking 

HENRY VERDELIN, formerly vice- 
president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York and be- 
fore that associated with the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, has 
joined The San Francisco (Califor- 
nia) Bank as senior vice-president. 
He replaces H. H. HERZER, retired 
after 60 years with the bank. MR. 
HERZER continues as a director. MR. 
VERDELIN is a former (1936) na- 
tional president of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


DONALD W. JURGEMEYER has joined 
the Irwin-Union Trust Company, Co- 
lumbus, Indiana, as an assistant 
trust officer. He was formerly an 
assistant trust officer with Security 
National Bank of Sioux City, but left 
it to enter Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he received his 
Juris Doctor degree. 


ROBERT W. CHATTERTON, who 
heads the credit department of 
Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has been elected an assistant 
cashier. 


Effective May 1, E. J. QuEesTA is 
president, W. W. Hopper is chairman 
of the board, and E. J. Walt is ex- 
ecutive vice-president: of the First 
National Bank of Nevada, Reno. 


May 1952 


Mosler Safe Company recently 
tendered a luncheon for Louis B. 
Morris, 73, to celebrate his 60 years 
with the company. He started as an 
office boy when 13 years old. In 1942 
he lost both legs and, although con- 
fined to a wheelchair, he regularly 
reports to work three days a week 
at the company’s New York office 
where he is in charge of showroom 
sales. 


JAY WEIL, SR., is president of the 
newly organized National Field 
Warehouse Company of New Or- 
leans, and STANLEY D. Hart is ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Both have 
been prominent in field warehousing 
activities for many years and were 
formerly associated with Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation. 


HENRY P. DAVISON, vice-president 
and director of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., was elected a director of United 
States Steel Corporation. 


CLARENCE E. CASE, recently re- 
tired from the New Jersey Supreme 


Homer J. Livingston, president, First 
National Bank of Chicago, headed the 
line of 738 officers and employees who 
gave blood when a Red Cross bloodmo- 
bile visited the bank. The blood was 
flown to Korea by the Defense Depart- 
ment as whole blood to be used for im- 
mediate transfusions 


Court, has become a director of the 
Somerville (New Jersey) Trust 
Company. 


Old Name Re-taken 

As of May 1, The Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank will 
become THE BANK OF NEW YORK. 
The longer title dates from the 
merger of the two banks in 1948. 
THE BANK OF NEW YoRK, 168 years 
old, was founded by’Alexander Ham- 
ilton five years before the formation 
of the United States Government. 
When the New York Clearing House 
was established in 1853, the bank 


Two soldiers stand guard over the vault of the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Judsonia, Arkansas. The vault, its contents safe inside, was the only part of the 
bank standing after the town was devastated in Arkansas’ worst tornado 
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of “CALIFORNIA 


A correspondent account 


with Bank of America en- 
ables you to send your items 
for any of more than 300 
California communities — 


direct to Bank of America 


branches in those localities. 


One account either in Los 
Angeles or in San Francisco 
makes this time-saving direct 
routing service available. 


wit Sell Bank of America 
a] Travelers Cheques 
to your customers. They are known and 
honored throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


was No. 1 on the list of members, 
a number still retained in its clear- 
ing symbol. 


MERRILL L. PREDMORE has been 


| named by Treasury Secretary Snyder 


as acting director of the Savings 
Bond Division. Mr. PREDMORE suc- 


ceeds VERNON L. CLARK, who was 


made an assistant to the Secretary 


| to serve in an advisory capacity as 


chairman of the Defense Bond pro- 
gram. 


James J. McNamee 
JAMES J. MCNAMEE, assistant vice- 


president of the National City Bank 


| sey. 


of New York, died on April 3. He 
had been associated with the bank 
as head of its advertising and pub- 
licity department since 1917. Be- 
fore joining the bank he was a news- 
paper correspondent with the Per- 
shing expedition into Mexico in 1916. 
During World War I he obtained a 
leave of absence from the bank to 
become a newspaper correspondent 
with the 29th Division. As a news- 
paper correspondent he also covered 
the first campaign of Woodrow Wil- 
son for president. 


HENRY A. THEIS has been elected 
president of the Citizens Northern 
Valley National Bank. The bank re- 
sults from the merger of the Citi- 
zens National Bank, Englewood, New 
Jersey, and the Northern Valley 
Trust Company, Tenafly, New Jer- 
Both offices will be continued. 


Mr. THEIS is a former vice-president 
of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. He’s chairman of the Research 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association and a past president of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division. 


Woman of the Year 


ARY G. ROEBLING, chairman of 

the board of Trenton (New 
Jersey) Trust Company has been 
named as Trenton’s ‘“‘Woman of the 
Year” by the Friendship Council of 
Women’s clubs. 

Mrs. ROEBLING, active in business 
and civic organizations, helped to 
promote the U. S. Steel plant in the 
area as chairman of the Mercer 
County Division of the Greater Phil- 
adelphia-South Jersey Council. She 
is chairman of the Trenton Parking 
Authority, member of the City Plan- 
ning Board, and the only woman di- 
rector of the Greater Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


F. formerly a credit 
analyst and supervisor with Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company, New 
York, has joined The Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company, Toledo, as an as- 
sistant secretary in the credit man- 
agement department. 


WALTER W. SCHROEDER, heretofore 
vice-president of The National Bank 
of Commerce in New Orleans, has 
joined the First National Bank in 
Dallas, Texas, as a vice-president in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C., exhibited orchids at 
the recent National Capital Flower and Garden Show. Twenty people, whose 
names were drawn during the show, received orchid corsages delivered at their 
homes on Easter Saturday. The bank sponsors the annual International Orchid 
Show of the National Capital Orchid Society, scheduled this year for Oct. 25, 26 
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WHAT PRICE 
INDIVIDUAL 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY? 


THIS EMBLEM 
OFFERS INDIVIDUAL 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


@hristmas.¢ 


ySPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED. 


ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEE K-:% 


HOW CAN PEOPLE SAVE MONEY 


WHEN ALL LIVING COSTS... 


RENTS... 


TAXES... 


FOOD... 


ARE HIGHER 


Christmas Club is the answer. 


The price of individual financial security is 
individual persistence, effort and patience. Be- 
cause it teaches the public lessons in thrift and 
primary economics, Christmas Club is the gate- 
way to individual financial security. Financial 
institutions all over the country are opening that 
gateway to their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. 


Christmas Club members deposit regularly for 
fifty weeks of the year, dimes, quarters and 
dollars that they would otherwise have frittered 
away. Just before Christmas the accumulation 
of this money is returned to them in one hand- 
some sum. 


Christmas Club has given millions of people 


their first introduction to financial institutions. 
Each year, Christmas Club, A Corporation helps 
channel millions of Christmas Club funds into 
financial institutions. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation discuss the Christmas 
Club plan with you? He has every system for 
efficient operation and a wide variety of proven 
advertising material to build a profitable program 
to meet your local needs. (No obligation, of course.) 


Christmas 


Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS ¢ BUILDS CHARACTER © BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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MAIN STREET (Continued ) 


charge of the correspondent bank 
department. 


M. SCOVELL MARTIN, vice-president 
of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, is chairman of the commercial 
banks division of The Legal Aid So- 
ciety’s 1952 fund-raising drive. 


JOSEPH JACOBSON, vice-president 
of Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was tendered a 
surprise dinner party by members of 


SOUND...SOLID...SUCCESSFUL 


(OF of the long-to-be-remembered sights viewed on a 


the bank’s instalment loan depart- 
ment to honor his 30th anniversary 
in banking. 


KENNETH P. COOPER is cashier of 
the Lawrenceville (Illinois) National 
Bank & Trust Co. L. S. BosBBITT, for- 
merly vice-president, cashier, and 
secretary, has relinquished the 
cashiership and continues in the 
other capacities. 


Tom COLLINS, publicity director of 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, was 


| 


speaker at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association of San 
Francisco Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


“Distinguished Service” 

ERNEST BoyD MACNAUGHTOn, 
board chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
has been awarded the William Free- 
man Snow medal for distinguished 
service to humanity by the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. He 
is president of the Oregonian Pub- 
lishing Company, president of Reed 
College, and president of the North- 
west Hospital Service (Blue Cross), 
In addition to many other interests, 
he is a director of Portland Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, and an associate pro- 
fessor of banking, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University. 


TRAVIS B. BRYAN, president of the 
First National Bank of Bryan, 
Texas, was tendered a dinner by the 
townsfolk. He will soon complete 
40 years as a local banker. Since 
the dinner he has received over 1,200 
letters “from people who in the 40 
years I may have found some slight 
way of being kind or helpful to in 
my service in the bank.” 


WELLS FARGO BANK & UNION 
TRUST COMPANY of San Francisco, 
has celebrated its 100th birthday. It 
was started in 1852 as Wells Fargo 
& Co., Banking & Express, in a build- 
ing only a few blocks from the pres- 
ent head office. A century ago the 


trip through New Hampshire is “The Old Man of the 
Mountain.” Tourists, recognizing it as the inspiration of 
Hawthorne’s renowned story, “The Great Stone Face,” 
are fascinated by this natural profile atop a granite 
cliff, twelve hundred feet above Profile Lake in Fran- 
conia Notch. It has also stood as the symbol of another 


New York’s Mayor Vincent Impelleteri 

(left) at the opening of a new office 

of The Public National Bank and Trust 

Company of New York. Right, President 

E. Chester Gersten; center, Emanuel 

Schwartz, vice-president in charge of 
the new office 


equally-outstanding New Hampshire institution . . . the 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


... Since its Organization in 1869. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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4. B. Eisenhower Laurence W. Eley 
panking end of the company pro- 
yided safekeeping for the gold 
miner's treasure or gave him cash 
for his bullion. The banking and ex- 
press departments worked together 
until 1876 when growth of business 
dictated their separate establish- 
ment. 


ARTHUR B. EISENHOWER has been 
elected president and a director of 
Plaza Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri, succeeding the late 
GeoRGE W. DILLON. Mr. EISEN- 
HOWER, who is a brother of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, continues as 
a director and executive vice-presi- 
dent of Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City. 


new vice-presidents: THOMAS W. 
GORMLY and SHEPARD H. PATTER- 
SON. 


EDWARD S. WALKER was elected 
trust officer and assistant manager 
of the Tacoma (Washington) office 
of The Bank of California, N.A., San 
Francisco. 


The 96th Street office of the EAST 
RIVER SAVINGS BANK, New York, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary with 
a luncheon for 15 employees who 
were working at that office when it 


opened, plus two trustees who then 
served on the board, the first de- 
positor, and officials of the bank. 


WALTER Cook, JR., has joined the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, New York, to become associ- 
ated with the Marine Midland Time 
Plan department. He is a former 
finance company executive. 


J. GRADY CHEATHAM, executive 
vice-president of the South Main 
State Bank, Houston, Texas, has 
been named president to succeed the 


MISSING... 
$800,000,000 


In 1951 alone, over $800,000,000 left the U.S. 
as investments in Canada’s mineral and oil 
fields. The investors, many of them your 


a bank that knows Canada. 


customers or prospective customers, want 


Imperial Bank is in a position to offer you 
on-the-spot information about Canada. 
Our branches, strategically located 
throughout the mining and oil areas, 
serve as ‘listening posts’ to keep you up- 
to-date on changing business trends, 
conditions, opportunities. 


We invite interested U.S. banks to 
write us... we'll be glad to outline 
our services. Write Superintendent 
of Foreign Business, Head Office, 
Toronto. 


LAURENCE W. ELEY, vice-president 
of Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, has retired after 50 
years with the bank. He has spent 
his entire business life with the bank 
and had been vice-president since 
1929. He is a charter member of 
Los Angeles Chapter A.LB. 


| 


“Mugwumps” Elect 


At a recent meeting of the Mug- 
wumps, these officers were elected: 

President, J. VINCENT O’NEILL, 
president, Mercantile National Bank 
of Chicago; vice-president, HARRY 
F. Pavis, president, National Secur- 
ity Bank of Chicago; treasurer, 
Harry G. OSTLUND, vice-president, 
Pioneer Trust and Savings Bank; 
secretary, MARGARET HADLEY, secre- 
tary, Chicago District, Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

The Mugwumps is an association 
of bankers on the near west, north, ~ ; 
and south sides of Chicago. | 


Mall 


IMPERIAL 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
IMPERIAL B DA 


Louis A. SCOFIELD, a vice-presi- 
dent of Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, has been elected a trustee of 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has two 
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late H. BERRY, SR. FiLoyp ¢ 
WILLIARD was named executive vice. 
president; JOEL H. BERRY, JR., for. 
merly vice-president and cashier, 
was made a full-time vice-president; 
J. D. McGiLvray is now cashier. J, 
T. Kizer, formerly vice-president in 
the instalment loan department, was 
named vice-president in the commer- 
cial loan department. 


IRVING EDISON has been elected a 
director of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank of Saint Louis. He’s a founder 
and executive vice-president of Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc., largest 
women’s shoe retailers in America. 


Trust Group Officers 


EWLY elected officers of the 

Southern Illinois Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association are: President, 
ARTHUR C. BOEKER, Edwardsville 
National Bank and Trust Company; 
vice-president, JOHN J. GaAINER, 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Alton; secretary, GEORGE B. 
GIESER, The First National Bank, 
O’Fallon; treasurer, ROBERT SIMON, 
The St. Clair National Bank of Belle- 
ville. JOHN M. CARNAHAN, JR., of 
Alton Banking & Trust Co., the re- 
tiring president, will serve with the 
new officers on the executive com- 
mittee. 


WILLIAM J. CLARK was named 
secretary of the Bank for Savings, 
New York. Lupwic J. STETKA is 
assistant auditor. 


Otto H. Preus has advanced to a 
vice-presidency of the Marquette 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 


Opening day at the Canarsie office 
of the GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK, 
Brooklyn, drew 7,000 people, of 
whom 3,629 opened accounts. A tent- 
like extension was erected to accom- 
modate overflow crowds. 


Howarp A. LEIF has advanced to 
controller of Bank of America, San 
Francisco. 


New officers at First National 
Bank of Highland Park, New Jersey, 
are: Harry M. DRAKE, chairman; 
FRED W. DEVOE, president; GEORGE 
W. MILLER, vice-president. 


B. F. BARNETT is new president of 
Citizens National Bank, Tyler, 
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Jules I. Griffin J. D. Evans, Jr. 


Texas. He was formerly president 
of the Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He is also 
president of Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. 


JoHN D. EVANS, JR., has been 
elected cashier and a director of 
Peninsula State Bank, Tampa, Flor- 
ida. He was formerly assistant vice- 
president at the Broward National 
Bank, Fort Lauderdale. He succeeds 
R. W. DULANEY, who returned to Ex- 
change National Bank of Tampa 
after serving Peninsula State Bank 
since last spring on leave of absence. 
May 1 is Peninsula’s first anni- 
versary. 


JULES I. GRIFFIN has advanced to 
a vice-presidency at the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans. 


Leo D. KELLY, vice-president of 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
retired on April 1 after having been 
associated with the bank and its 
predecessor institutions for almost 
44 years. 


The MADISON BANK & TrRuUST Com- 
PANY, Madison, Tennessee, has been 
acquired by FIRST AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Nashville and be- 
comes the Madison Branch of that 
bank. The acquisition brings the 
bank’s total to 14 offices. 


GEORGE M. WALLACE, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer 
of Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, completed his 51st year 
with the bank on April 7. 


“Good at Sums” 


JAMES Muir, president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, is subject of 
a personality sketch in a recent issue 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 
“From his earliest boyhood,” says 
the paper, “his liking for mathe- 
matics was very much in evidence. 
Even today in the little town of 
Peebles, Scotland, where he got his 
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IT SUPPORTS YOUR WRITTEN SALES ARGUMENTS 
What you say in a sales 
letter should be visibly sup- 
ported by the quality and 
responsibility expressed by 
your letterhead. 


IT BACKS UP YOUR SALESMEN Successful sell- 
ing often depends upon de- 
tails of personal impression, 
including the impression 
made by your letterhead in 


Your Letterhead 1S PART OF YOUR 
SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM 


sales correspondence. 


IT REPRESENTS YOUR COMPANY Your letter- 
head identifies your com- 
pany, not only by name and 
address, but also by visible 
quality, taste, and style. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 


we lecnah 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEENAH 
PATTERN 
KIT 


To learn what types of letterhead have the 
strongest sales appeal in various industries 
and professions throughout America, Neenah 
made a nationwide Letterhead Test. Thou- 
sands of executives and professional men 
read The Psychology of Business Impression 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic letter- 
head treatments contained in this portfolio. 
Then they registered their preferences on 
opinion cards. To get a free copy of this port- 
folio, and to make the Letterhead Test in your 
own office, check the coupon below, sign 
your name, and attach to your letterhead. 


COURTESY COUPON 


C] The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


CT Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 
grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, perforating, 


and ruling guides, for use in designing special forms. 


SIGNATURE 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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schooling, he is known as the 
‘Peebles laddie who was good at 
sums.’ This one can believe. For to- 
day that ‘laddie’ is president of a 
$2,500,000,000 organization which is 
part of the very fabric of Canadian 
development.” 


To get the 
true financial 
pucture 


@ Original cost is past 
tense — Replacement 
cost is present tense. 
Property records estab- 
lished and maintained 
by American Appraisal 
Service provide con- 
trol on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The HAMLIN BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Smethport, Pennsylvania, 
recently celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of its incorporation. The 


| bank was founded in 1863, incorpo- 


rated in 1902, and is the oldest bank 
in the county. The celebration took 


| the form of an “open house” to 


which over 1,000 came; and local 


| and nearby newspapers gave front- 
| page space to the event. 


W. A. Graham Dies 


A. GRAHAM, president of the 
¢ First National Bank of Pryor, 


| Oklahoma, died March 28 at the age 
| of 100. When Mr. GRAHAM cele- 


brated his 100th birthday on May 


18 last, the whole town joined in 
| (BANKING, June 1951) and Life gave 
| two pages to the event. 


Mr. GRAHAM had gone regularly 
to his bank until suffering injuries 


| in a fall just a few days before his 


death. 
Among his benefactions was the 


| gift to his town of a $280,000 mu- 


nicipal electric plant. 

Mr. GRAHAM was also chairman of 
the First National Bank, Vinita, 
Oklahoma. 


A new director of First National 


| Bank in St. Louis is Joun C. NAYLOR, 


“Well, here we get asked a hundred 
times if we’re giving out any samples to- 
day—the high school tour is coming in” 


A, W. McCain Osear Arnold 


executive vice-president and secre. 
tary-treasurer of Pet Milk Company. 


ARTHUR W. MCCAIN, vice-chair- 
man of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, becomes 
president of the Union Planters 
National Bank of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, as of May 1. He succeeds 
VANCE J. ALEXANDER, who was 
named chairman of the board and 
continues as senior executive officer. 

Mr. MCCAIN spent 12 of his bank- 
ing years in South America for Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


Quite a History 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF 
ONTARIO, California, has celebrated 
its 65th anniversary. Looking back 
over its history, the bank reports 
the financing of the first hydro-elec- 
tric system in the United States, the 
first electric iron produced on the 
West Coast, and the Ontario and San 
Antonio Railway which combined 
mule and gravity power to connect 
Ontario with the foothills of the 
Sierra Madre range. For more than 
half its existence the bank has been 
headed by OSCAR ARNOLD, president 
from 1917 to 1948, and board chair- 
man since that time. 


THE PuBLIC NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CoMPANY of New York has 
opened a new office at 682 Broadway 
at the corner of Great Jones Street. 
This is the bank’s 26th office. 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE is modernizing its Dover 
office to double the floor areas and 
double the number of teller cages. 


FIDELITY - PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
CoMPANY has opened a new branch 
office in the City Line Center section 
of the city. 


UNION CoUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
has a new office in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, which features the city’s 
first drive-in. 
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The Continental Illinois Bank 
is a nationally recognized dealer in 


U. S. Government, State, and Municipal securities 


OQ’ R substantial trading position in these 


securities, our wire and telephone 
facilities, and the experience of our special- 
ists in this field, all combine for the benefit 
of our correspondent banks and other 
customers. 
All the facilities of our Bond Depart- 
ment are always at your service. Our | 
officers welcome an Opportunity to share 


information and ideas with you. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. The Connecticut Avenue 


\X, ashington Portrait | TAFT BRIDGE spans the 


snow-covered valley of Rock Creek 


12 IN A SERIES OF COMPOSITE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FACE OF THE NATION’S CAPITAI 


Ollie Atkins 


NATIONAL BANK 


Architect's drawing of new Riggs 


NORTHWEST BRANCH now building of WASHINGTON, D. e 


a short distance from above scene 


FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE * RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation @ Member Federal Reserve System 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Not Exactly According to the Blueprints 


HE year is young but already many of last win- 
ter’s hopes, fears, and expectations look like things 
from an old trunk. 

It was to be a year of rearmament speed-up, infla- 
tionary pressures, shortages, and controls. Thus far 
it seems to be a year of plenty, leisurely defense pro- 
duction, relaxing controls, retail clearance sales, and 
signs of recession abroad which may touch us. 

About all that we can be sure of is that it is a year 
of decision. There is a speaker much in demand who 
has been developing this basic prediction for many 
years and he is always right. Occasionally, throwing 
caution to the winds, he declares flatly that it will be 
a year for clear thinking. He develops this profound 
truth from various angles and is right about that, too. 
The trouble is that our decisions and clear thinking 
are often several years behind events. 


A good key to this current outlook is probably the 
fact that the Government’s spending mood and the 
public’s saving mood are in conflict. What looks like a 
case of economic schizophrenia may be a good augury 
and provide some justification for the hope widely ex- 
pressed that business can maintain an even keel for 
a while, with little need for governmental controls. 

Barring a change for the worse in the international 
picture—and there is no firm basis for assumptions one 
way or another—it looks as though the public, in this 
election year, is electing to be a little Scotch. This is 
apparently having an effect on Congressional economy 
efforts, which are receiving more public support. 

Eowever, defense deliveries and payments for them 
will rise sharply in the second half of this year and so 
will the Government’s inclination to keep the inflation 
pumps working, as in the reckless steel maneuver and 
the relaxing of voluntary credit controls affecting state 
and municipal spending. 
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Polls are the order of the day with November rushing 
in this direction, but the most important poll of all is 
what consumers are doing with their dollars. In this 
kind of voting the voters back up their opinions with 
money and action. They are now spending at the rate 
of about $210-billion annually. They are saving about 
10 percent of the money they have left after paying 
taxes. The factor of consumer spending assumes even 
greater importance this year because private invest- 
ment for new plants, equipment, and inventory is ex- 
pected to be considerably lower compared with last 
year. 

The best poll on how consumers are preparing to 
vote with their dollars this year is the annual survey 
of the family’s spending plans conducted for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan. This survey uses a sci- 
entific sample of the buying public and has proved 
unusually accurate on at least two previous occasions. 
One was in 1950 when an upturn was indicated even 
before the Korean trouble, and last year the survey 
forecast the downward trend starting in the second 
quarter. 

Only three out of 10 persons interviewed thought 
that this was a good time to buy, and three-fifths of 
them felt that it was a bad time. This contrasts un- 
favorably with answers to the same question last year. 

A majority, about six out of 10, believed prices would 
go up a little this year but did not think that “beating 
the rise” was a good reason to buy right now. On the 
matter of income, hope springs eternal, and four-fifths 
expect bigger pay checks this year. 

Those who are planning to buy seem less inclined 
than last year to use credit. The demand for television 
sets seems about the same as in 1951 but has declined 
for refrigerators, console radios, and washing machines. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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The author is Professor of Bank- 
ing at the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, and in the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, New York University. 


N the 46th verse of the first 
I chapter of the Gospel Accord- 

ing to St. John, the categorical 
question, “Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth?” is asked, and the 
answer is, “Come and see!” It is 
with such a spirit that bankers 
should study the hearings of the 
Patman Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Manage- 
ment of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, to gauge their 
probable consequences to banking 
and business. 

The importance of these hearings 
can hardly be overemphasized. Their 
importance and basic scope is in- 
dicated by the title of the two vol- 
umes giving the replies and ex- 
cerpts from the replies to the ques- 
tionnaires sent out last October: 
Monetary Policy and the Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt—Their Role 
in Achieving Price Stability and 
High Level Employment. The 1302 
pages of formal testimony contained 
in these two volumes might well be 
made required reading for all bank- 
ers and advanced banking students. 


The Committee 


To say that the results, so far, 
at least, have been a pleasant sur- 
prise to those in banking is in- 
deed an understatement! The same 
ground had been covered two years 
earlier by Senator Douglas and his 
subcommittee. Dr. Henry C. Murphy, 
the economist to the present sub- 
committee, who largely determined 
the witnesses and character of the 
hearing, had been identified with 
the Treasury. And most disquieting 
of all, the chairman, Representa- 
tive Wright Patman, had, through 
long years of earnest effort, achieved 
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The Patman Hearings 
Highlight a Permanent Problem 


RAYMOND RODGERS 


a reputation, second to none, as an 
inflationist. In fact, his reputation 
as an inflationist was so well estab- 
lished that many could think of 
him only in the terms which Emer- 
son once used when he said of an- 
other, “What you are****thunders 
so that I cannot hear what you say!” 

Despite the fears, the conduct of 
the chairman has been, in the words 
of observers, “impeccable.” He has 
not tried to force his opinions on 
the subcommittee but has been will- 
ing to let the witnesses be heard. 
Whether this is because he has been 
subdued by the unanimity of the 
public opposition to chaining the 
Federal Reserve to the Treasury 
chariot, or is from some other rea- 
son, the fact is that a hearing and 
not an investigation is being con- 
ducted. Dr. Murphy and the staff, 
likewise, are to be congratulated. 
They have done a searching, compre- 
hensive, competent, and fair job. 
Senator Douglas and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who have 
special competence and experience 
in the field of banking and credit 
may be expected to make the most 
of the wealth of material presented. 


The Problem 


The problem to which the sub- 
committee has addressed its efforts 
is so large that it almost defies 
comprehension. On the one hand, 
there is our national debt of more 
than a quarter of a trillion dollars 
—a public obligation of such mag- 
nitude that, like atomic energy, its 
potentialities are largely unknown 
—on which the Treasury naturally 
wants to pay a low rate of interest. 
On the other hand, there is our man- 
aged money, which the money-mana- 
gers would like to vary in price to 
influence business activity. Par sup- 
port, or any other consequential con- 
tinuing market support, of Govern- 
ment bonds destroys the price 
mechanism in the field of credit— 


and that is a very serious matter 
in a price economy such as prevails 
in the United States. 

The current high prices are a 
third factor in the problem, and the 
controlling one at the moment. As 
part of the fight against inflation, 
the Federal Reserve authorities sub- 
stituted “orderly market” for par 
support of Government securities 
through a so-called ‘accord’ with 
the Treasury on March 4, 1951. 
Since then, the air has been full 
of charges and counter charges. 
Some claim the action of the mone- 
tary managers had little or no 
effect—Keyserling in his testimony 
listed it in seventh place among the 
causes of the weakening in prices 
and slowing up of business activity 
in nondefense lines, which began 
shortly after the new policy was in- 
augurated. Others claim that what 
happened after March 4 proves be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that the 
Federal Reserve bond-support pol- 
icy was the source of our inflationary 
pressures. They argue that any- 
thing that could stem inflation in the 
face of the heavy rearmament spend- 
ing of 1951 is indeed powerful 
economic medicine and that if the 
patient had been forced to take it 
long ago we would have avoided a 
large part of our inflation. 

In all such arguments over what 
has happened, it is very difficult to 
differentiate cause and effect as the 
really important facts and statistics 
cannot be secured, namely, what 
might have happened if nothing had 
been done! This is especially true 
in the field of credit control where 
intangibles play such an important 
role. Bankers, however, will find it 
interesting, if not amusing, to note 
that those, like Keyserling, who are 
most certain that general credit con- 
trols are ineffective also claim that 
they should not have been invoked 
in 1951 because of the need to ex- 
pand defense production! Appar- 
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ently, what they really fear is that 
such controls may be too effective 
and impede production! 

The hearings are complicated by 
another fact which must not be for- 
gotten: This is an election year. By 
minimizing the effect of Federal Re- 
serve actions, the politicians can 
escape Some of the blame for higher 
prices charged to them by the mone- 
tary purists and, at the same time, 
get credit for the downward price 
trends which started last year. So, 
as always in Washington, there are 
large elements of face-saving and 
fence-building involved in the Pat- 
man hearings. 

There is another important thing 
to keep in mind. The problem of 
how best to combine debt manage- 
ment and monetary policy is not 
confined to periods of expansion and 
unbalanced budgets. Even when the 
budget is balanced, monetary con- 
trol must step aside when the Trea- 
sury engages in refunding opera- 
tions. So, the proper relationship 
between debt management and credit 
control is a permanent problem; it 
will not vanish with the end of in- 
flation. 


What Does the Treasury Want? 


To determine what the Treasury 
really wants it will be necessary to 
go back of the hearings. 

The Treasury debt-management 
record in the fight against inflation 
is disquieting. Throughout the long 
postwar inflationary period, not once 
since the Victory Loan has the 
Treasury refunded maturing short- 
term debt, held largely by the banks, 
into long-term bonds which would 
attract real savings. The Treasury 
record with the E Bonds during the 
same period is scarcely less assur- 
ing. 

It is against this background that 
the Treasury answers to the ques- 
tionnaire and the testimony of Sec- 
retary Snyder must be interpreted. 
On the whole, the Treasury indi- 
cated a willingness to make the cur- 
rent truce a modus vivendi with the 
Federal. The answers were unex- 
pectedly mild and conciliatory, and, 
although Mr. Snyder pointed out 
that a conflict in policy could be 
harmful, at no place did he recom- 
mend clipping the wings of the Re- 
serve authorities. 

On market support of Govern- 
ment issues he charitably said: 
“Let me make it clear that I do not 
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regard rigidly fixed prices for mar- 
ketable Treasury securities as either 
necessary or desirable.” (See Page 
15.) He admitted that “Efforts to 
maintain a stable long-term market 
may interfere with Federal Reserve 
efforts to regulate money and 
credit. Long-term securities 
might be made so liquid that in- 
flationary tendencies could be en- 
gendered.” (Page 101.) On the other 
hand, he warned that “General 
credit tightening must be used with 
caution and restraint where there 
is a large public debt... .” (Page 
90.) Going further along the same 
line he said that, because of the 
large public debt, “. . . traditional 
measures for the general regulation 
of credit through changes in its cost 
or availability have to be weighed 
in the light of their impact on the 
price and interest rate structure of 
United States Government securi- 
ties, on the successful refunding of 
maturing issues and on the invest- 
ment positions of financial institu- 
tions and of many other individual 
and corporate holders of Govern- 
ment obligations.” (Page 105.) And 
finally he gave as his conclusion: 
. . the Federal Reserve has to use 
great discretion in its general credit 
control operations to obtain the 
proper results. This is not a black 
and white proposition in which a 
person is for or against general 
credit control; rather it is simply a 
realistic appraisal of changes in the 
environment in which central bank- 
ing must operate.” (Page 109.) 

On the question of a mandate, 
Mr. Snyder did “. . . not feel that 
there is need for any additional 
broad directive by Congress to the 
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Treasury. ...’ in view of the na- 
tional economic policy set forth in 
the Employment Act of 1946 and 
the “heritage of economic prinicples 
developed over its long history” by 
the Treasury. (Page 17.) 


What Does the Federal Reserve 
Want? 


The monetary authorities have not 
been lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by the “sweetness and light” 
distributed so copiously by the Trea- 
sury. They know that the “chips are 
down”—the very fact that the hear- 
ings are being held indicates the 
seriousness of the threat to their 
“independence.” 

This question of “independence” 
is the basic issue in the present con- 
troversy; although it was first 
fought out in 1913 when the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed, and again 
when the Banking Act of 1935 was 
enacted, it is still very much alive. 

Part of the difficulty arises from 
varying interpretations of “inde- 
pendence.” Obviously it cannot 
mean that the Reserve authorities 
can disregard the public debt— 
after all, $260-billion of debt is a 
large fact in the field of money and 
credit! Recognizing this, President 
Sproul, of the New York bank, in his 
answer said: “This is not to argue 
that an independent Federal Reserve 
System can have policies and a pro- 
gram which run counter to the na- 
tional economic policy. That has 
never been the case, is not now and 
never should be.” (Page 634.) 

Going further, Mr. Sproul gave 
what might be considered the phi- 
losophy of the Reserve System on 
“independence” in these terms: 
“Successful coordination of debt 
management and credit policy .. . 
does not require nor suggest a sub- 
ordination of the Treasury to the 
Federal Reserve System as some 
have charged or implied. What is 
needed is to redress the balance in 
their coordinate spheres. The Trea- 
sury is one of the oldest branches 
of the Federal Government and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is one of 
the highest executive officers of the 
Government and usually an intimate 
of the President. It has been natu- 
ral for succeeding Secretaries to as- 
sume, since the relatively recent 
establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System, that their responsi- 
bility and authority is exclusive in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations .. . Promotion . . . Public Relations 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEyY of BANKING’Ss staff. 
A SIMPLE requisition form for sup- 
plies comes to this department 
from M. A. Kuhn, comptroller of the 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY TRUST COM- 
PANY of Burlington, Vermont. 
“The form [see illustration] is 
kept in the stockroom and is filled 
in under the first heading, ‘Supplies 
Needed,’ by the person who observes 
that stock is running low,” says Mr. 
Kuhn. “It is then laid on the desk 
of the purchasing officer who makes 
@ memorandum under ‘Ordered 
From’ as to the amount ordered and 
from whom purchased. 
“The slip is then returned to the 


stockroom where the person in 
charge notes when the order arrives 


Requisition Form 


Simple requisition form 


SUPPLIES NEEDED 


DATE 


sy MBM 
ORDERED FROM 


@ ve 


awe 


BY 0.VC. 
RECEIVED 


TE 
we Vy 


py 4 by. 


Public Relations 


“A good public relations man 
is very similar to a capable ac- 
countant or tax expert; his ser- 
vices pay dividends. It seems to 
me that public relations is defi- 
nitely related to operations; in 
fact, it has a tangible influence 
upon growth and profits. You 
can prove this point by making a 
mental comparison of individual 
banks.” L. L. MATTHEWS, presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, and second 
vice-president, Financial Public 
Relations Association. 


and the count of the shipment. The 
next step is to send the form to the 
bill-paying department which can 
easily make an accurate check of 
the bill. Finally, the slip is attached 
to the bill and becomes a part of the 
permanent record.” 


These Ideas Work 


HILE visiting recently with S. 

R. Spencer, president of THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COoM- 
PANY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
BANKING picked up three public-cus- 
tomer relations ideas that are work- 
ing well. 

(1) The COMMERCIAL offers a 
“Park on Us” service—that is, it 
pays parking lot fees for customers 
and friends. Arrangements with five 
service stations or garages in Co- 
lumbia permit motorists with bank 
errands to have their car checks 
stamped at the bank. When the 
driver goes back for his car he pre- 
sents the authenticated ticket and 
pays nothing. Sometime after the 
first of the next month the manager 
of each lot sends his tickets to the 


COMMERCIAL and collects at the rate 
of 20 cents each. The customers, you 
may be sure, like this idea. 

(2) The bank has a clipping ser- 
vice. It sends “good news” items 
and pictures in the local newspaper 
to the persons mentioned. Each clip- 
ping is mounted in a tall four-page 
folder, the cover of which says: 


On page 2 the recipient gets this 
message: 


5t's a real pleasure to see 
GOOD NEWS 


like this! 


The clipping is pasted in the 
space below. On the opposite page 
the bank offers ‘(Congratulations and 
Best Wishes.” 

The folder is mailed in a plain 
envelope, addressed in longhand. 

“The customer reaction to this,” 
says Mr. Spencer, “has been remark- 
able.” A number of new accounts 
have resulted. 

[We recall that a somewhat sim- 
ilar idea is used elsewhere. | 


(3) When a customer has com- 
pleted the business of opening a new 
account he is asked why he came to 
the CoMMERCIAL. He is told that the 
bank is checking on its new location 
(it moved into new quarters last 
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year), advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

“No one has ever resented this 
question,” reports Mr. Spencer, “‘and 
from it we have obtained a number 
of instructive answers that help us 
in our public relations.” 


Growth of aSavings Account 


TATE SAVINGS BANK of Hartford, 

Connecticut, ran an_ effective 
newspaper ad series that demon- 
strated, with copies of actual rec- 
ords, what happens when you prop- 
erly feed and care for a savings 
account. 

The general purpose was to show 
by example that it really isn’t dif- 
ficult to build an account. Two of 
the ads which BANKING saw repro- 
duced the bank’s own cards for 
accounts that were growing slowly 
but surely, thanks to regular de- 
posits. Simple copy, supplemented 
by clever art work, told a persuasive 
story. (See illustration.) 

Another ad asked “Are you plan- 
ning for the day when you'll be the 
Father of a Bride?” and pointed out 
how good a friend the bank book 
would be when the bills came in. 

There was also a cartoon strip 
showing two men looking through a 
telescope. Their glass finally spots 
this sign over the bank: 

“Save your money while you may, 

Save a bit from every pay. 

Do not waste it—no, not ever— 

Wasted money’s gone forever!” 


The ads were written by Ralph 
Chapin, secretary-treasurer of the 
STATE, and a member of the Savings 
& Mortgage Development Commit- 
tee, American Bankers Association. 


Lifts Savings Rate to 
Attract Loan Funds 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
of Franklin Square, New York, 


Dic you Cecourt GROW ? 


LOOK at 


tell you 


‘tne depos! 


Part of a State 
Savings Bank ad. 
Next to the signa- 
lure was an “ac- 
count by mail” in- 
quiry coupon 


putt 


BREE 


is raising its savings interest rate 
to 2% percent from 2 percent in a 
move to attract $8,000,000 in new 
funds to meet commercial loan needs 
in the bank’s busy territory. 

President Arthur T. Roth ex- 
plained that this amount of new sav- 
ings would be required to provide 
$4,000,000 for loans to commercial 
borrowers in a growing area that 
has a substantial defense business. 
Of the $8,000,000 to be sought, 6 
percent will go into required re- 
serves, 40 percent into secondary re- 
serves, and 4 percent into float and 
till money. 

The bank expects that it will just 
about break even on the 214 percent 
rate, which becomes effective July 1. 

In Nassau County, where FRANK- 
LIN NATIONAL is located, 150,000 new 
homes have been built in the past 
six years and the population has in- 
creased several hundred thousand 
since 1940. There has been a large 
rise in the number of manufactur- 
ing plants. 

“It is highly important, there- 
fore,” Mr. Roth said, “that sufficient 
deposits are maintained in the local 
banks to insure their ability to pro- 


Now that your loan has been paid off... 


. «may we make a worthwhile suggestion? Next month and each 
month that follows, continue sending the same amount to the bank 
—not as a repayment on a loan, but as a prepayment on a brighter 
future. In other words, deposit that much money in a Thrift Account 


here, each month. 


We make this suggestion now because you have had a lot 
of practice recently in making ends meet without the money you've 
been sending to the bank each month. You've established the 
habit of living on less...and it will be easier now than ever 
again to get the thrift habit ...and have more! 


Here’s_ the last 
leaf in the instal- 
ment loan coupon 
book used by The 
County Trust Co., 
White Plains, N. 
Y. On the other 
side is a request 
blank for thrift 
account informa- 
tion 


(See other side) 


Hore copy of an actual account in 
this baok It 1s owned by womae who knows how to 
save. We thought you would like to see how she does 
x, especially uf you are having trouble building up your 
own savings account. 


ZA 


118523 


She gets paid every Thursday—the same day we 
are open until five o'clock—so before she goes shopping 
after work, she comes to the STATE SAVINGS BANK, 
cashes her check and deposits $10. After that the goes 
shopping—and enjoys every minute of it for she knows 
she isn't spending money she should have saved. 


Perhaps you can't save as much as she docs, but 
You cam save $2 or $5 cach payday if you really make up 
your mind wo do it, can't you? 


Decide now you WILL save monty and enjoy see- 
ing your account grow every payday. 

Fill ous the coupon and mail it to us with your first 
deposit. We furnish special envelopes and deposit 
tuckets for those who prefer to bank by mail. 


Guets she was away on vacation on September 
14th, bus che more then made up jor it om 
the Diet, che? Our bats off te her. 
SHE KNOWS HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 

BEARING 
THE FRUITS 


YOU CANT SAVE LOT SAVE 


vide necessary loans for the area.” 


The bank expects several collat- 
eral benefits from the rate rise: new 
checking accounts, personal loan 
business, etc. 


Its time balances currently amount 
to about 46 percent of the $100,- 
000,000 deposit total. 


Friendly 


HE FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK of 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, has a new 
monthly publication for its cus- 
tomers and friends. Roundup is a 
small, four-page folder of “interest- 
ing items collected for you by your 
friends” at the bank. Readers’ con- 
tributions are invited. 


Here’s a sampling of the mate- 
rial: 


“Money doesn’t talk any more. It 
goes without saying.” We clipped 
this from BANKING. If your money 
slips through your fingers, open a 
Checking Account with Shawnee’s 
Oldest Bank. 


Have you seen the new cars? Do 
you plan to buy one? Find out the 
details of our low-cost auto financing 
plan. 


Shawnee has 43 churches. Plan to 
attend the church of your choice next 
Sunday—and every Sunday. Of 
course you’ve heard about the sign 
one minister put up. It said, simply: 
“CH --CH. What’s missing?” 


Keeping farm records, like brush- 
ing one’s teeth, should become a daily 
habit. Do you have the help of a 
Checking Account with this bank? 


There’s little change in the small 
change situation—pennies are still 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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Getting Squared Away 


to Sell Services 


This article is a lively and in- 
structive excerpt from the chapter 
on “How to Organize Bank Selling” 
by LEwis F. Gorpon from the tezt- 
book on Bank Administration which 
the American Institute of Banking 
will have ready for its fall classes. 
Mr. GORDON is vice-president, the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


HE foremost principle which 

every banker should keep con- 

stantly before him is this: It is 
much easier to get more business 
from your own customers than to 
get some business from the cus- 
tomers of another bank. Many banks 
overlook this point completely. They 
have a tendency to say, “John Jones 
is a customer of our bank.” But for 
what service is he a customer? He 
may have a checking account or a 
savings account or a safe deposit 
box. Any one of these services will 
make him a customer. 


The Significant Question 


The significant question is: How 
many of the multiple services of- 
fered in a modern bank could he use 
if he were made aware of them? 
Where and how does he finance his 
car; his home appliances? Does he 
realize that he can enjoy home im- 
provements while he pays for them 
monthly through the bank? Does he 
even realize that he is entitled to 
credit at the bank? Even if he fi- 
nances his needs through the bank, 
does he make his payments with a 
money order or in cash? Thousands 
of customers use one of these meth- 
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ods merely because they have not 
been sold checking accounts. 

The finest market a bank has is 
its own customers. But to develop 
this market, the banker must be 
sales-minded; he must sense where 
services can be sold and must then 
do something about it. 


“Two-Way Street" 


Modern banking must be a “two- 
way street,” in contrast to the old 
method of conducting the business, 
where the banker sat quietly at his 
desk waiting for the customer to 
appear. The practice of calling on 
customers is a positive approach for 
the modern bank, large or small. 
Many banks have a program which 
requires that practically all officers 
of the bank make a minimum num- 
ber of assigned calls weekly or 
monthly. 

There is a certain element of 
vanity in all human beings. The 
banker takes pride in showing a cus- 
tomer around the bank. The cus- 
tomer takes equal pride in showing 
the banker his manufacturing plant, 
store, or office. Moreover, the banker 
who visits the customer’s place of 
business obtains much factual in- 
formation which enables him to talk 
to the customer with greater under- 
standing of the business and of how 
it operates. 

But that is not the only value of 
a call at the customer’s place of busi- 
ness. When the customer sits at the 
officer’s desk, his visit is probably 
objective. He is conscious of others 
waiting to see the officer. He states 
his problem, gets it settled, and de- 


LEWIS F. GORDON 


parts. At his place of business he 
sits comfortably in his own chair 
at his own desk, and his conversa- 
tion takes an entirely different trend. 
He may even talk of his long-range 
plans, thus giving the banker an op- 
portunity to show how the bank can 
work with him. 

Furthermore, in a plant visit the 
banker makes contacts with the cus- 
tomer’s employees and perhaps ob- 
tains personal accounts as a result. 
More than one office boy has risen 
to be president of his company and 
as president has placed the com- 
pany’s financial business with his 
bank. The modern bank tries to get 
the personal accounts of key indi- 
viduals in local concerns even when 
the company accounts are not im- 
mediately available. These contacts 
bring the individual closer to the 
bank and often lead to his help in 
securing the company business. A 
record of such personal relationships 
should appear on the company 
prospect card. 


Don't Scatter Energies 


The greatest problem involved in 
business development for a bank is 
the danger of scattered energies. 
The officers constitute the major 
portion of a bank’s sales force. The 
men and women on the teller lines 
and behind the scenes: also are an 
important part of the sales force 
because of their knowledge, contacts, 
and acquaintanceships. The question 
is how to utilize their available sell- 
ing time to the best advantage. Only 
by the formulation of a definite plan 
of action can the danger of scattered 
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energies be avoided. First, a list of 
customers and prospects to be called 
upon must be prepared. Next, there 
must be careful study of markets, 
development of sales facts, and care- 
ful planning for trips and calls. 
When worthwhile leads have been 
developed, arrangements must be 
made for follow-ups at the right 
times. 


Set Up a List 


In most banks the principal phase 
of the business development pro- 
gram is the making of calls on pros- 
pects locally. This phase requires 
the setting up of a formal list of 
desirable and important customers 
and of prospective customers. In 
many banks this work is known as 
targeting. 

All officers should become as fa- 
miliar as possible with the names on 
this list. Whenever an officer comes 
across a piece of information re- 
garding a listed company or its prin- 
cipals, a written memorandum 
should be made for the use of the 
staff member in charge of business 
development activities. This mem- 
orandum should be filed when it has 
served its purpose. 

All the principals of the companies 
on the list should be clearly identi- 
fied, and as much information about 
them as possible should be obtained 
and placed on record. This informa- 
tion should include facts about the 
individual’s family, hobbies, clubs 
and fraternal associations, civic in- 
terests and activities, church affilia- 
tions, and like data. Many a man 
has been sold bank services by re- 
lating the sales approach to personal 
interest rather than to cold business 
facts. 


"Targeting" Customers 


There are a number of methods 
for targeting present customers. One 
method may be as follows: 


(1) A complete file on all impor- 
tant accounts—those that the bank 
would not want to lose—may be set 
up. 

(2) This file may be divided into 
two parts: 


(a) Exclusive customers with 
your bank. 


(b) Divided accounts. 


(3) The record on each customer 
may show such facts as these: 
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(a) The kind of business trans- 
acted with the bank. 


(b) The principals and junior 
men in the organization. 


(c) Whether the bank has the 
personal accounts of these principals 
and junior men. 


(d) The geographical relation of 
the organization to your bank and 
to other banks. 


Tue customer card should have 
space for recording the dates of calls 
and the names of the bank repre- 
sentatives making them. 

Exclusive customers with your 
bank are always prospects for an- 
other bank. If that bank is making 
contacts, you not only may be suf- 
fering by comparison but may even 
be losing ground. 


Divided Accounts 


Divided accounts are those of cus- 
tomers who use two or more banks. 
Here again, the other bank or banks 
may be making more frequent con- 
tacts to a point where your bank 
suffers by comparison. Conversely, 
closer attention to a divided account 
by your bank may result in its ac- 
quiring the customer’s entire ac- 
count. 


Use System 


The value of a systematic ap- 
proach to the securing of individual 
accounts from principals and junior 


“Drug stores, grocery stores—they 
all make you get out!” 


executives of customers is obvious. 
Today’s junior can become tomor- 
row’s manager or president. There- 
fore, contact made with a junior of- 
ficer now insures continuity of the 
customer relationship, even with a 
shift in officer personnel. 


Location Important 


Geographical location of custom- 
ers, especially in the larger cities, is 
becoming increasingly important. 
Each bank in a large city has what 
may be called its natural zone. This 
is the geographical area in which, 
if convenience of location is the sin- 
gle determining factor, that particu- 
lar bank has the best facilities. 
There is a natural sales argument 
for every account in that zone. Con- 
versely, every account which is out- 
side the bank’s natural zone may be 
considered vulnerable to approach 
by some other bank. This possibility 
suggests planned contacts with such 
accounts to protect the customer re- 
lationship. 


Zone Your Prospects 


Here, then, is a real job of target- 
ing. Each bank would do well to 
make use of a city map to identify 
its natural zone and all customers 
and prospects in this area. The sec- 
ond step would be to target cus- 
tomers and prospects outside this 
area. So far as convenience is a fac- 
tor in their relations with the bank, 
this information can be an important 
and valuable guide in directing con- 
tact activities. 


Don't "Just Drop In" 


An essential element of good sell- 
ing or contacting is for the salesman 
to have something to talk about 
when he calls on a customer. The 
average customer with whom the 
bank deals is a busy man. The “just 
dropped in to see how things are 
going” approach may be destructive 
rather than constructive. Such a 
call may interrupt the customer in 
his important work. A little advance 
study and planning of calls can de- 
velop “pegs” on which to hang the 
calls. An offer to lend the customer 
money, such as an offer of a term 
loan for equipment, or a suggested 
program of monthly repayment 
loans for the customer’s employees 
indicates that there is something 
objective in the call—and no man 
resents that. 
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Washington 


Patman Hearings—V CR— Transamerica 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


HETHER or not the Patman 

\\) Committee proposes to change 

any of the rules of debt and 

credit management, this capital gen- 

erally appraises the operation of 

that Committee as constructively 
useful. 

Some time this month the Patman 
group will attempt to draft a report 
and possible recommendations for 
the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, of which it 
is a subcommittee. 

Supplementing the similar back- 
ground covered some time ago by 
the Douglas Committee, the Patman 
Committee has illuminated the cur- 
rent monetary picture with a wealth 
of authoritative background. That 
background has included both facts 
and opinions. The opinions have 
been those of the outstanding gov- 
ernmental and financial leaders of 
the land. 


This Inquiry Well Planned 


Waar is said to make this com- 
mittee’s inquiry especially valuable 
is its technique of operation, devised 
by Dr. Henry C. Murphy, chief of 
staff, and Representative Patman. 
They designed questionnaires espe- 
cially adapted to bringing out the 
viewpoints of various persons and 
occupations—Federal debt mana- 
gers, Federal monetary managers, 
bank supervisors, bankers, insur- 
ance men, Government bond dealers, 
and so on. 

The questions were pointed—al- 
most to the stage of embarrassment. 
Yet the persons questioned were 
given considerable time to order 
their thinking on these controversial 
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issues. This remarkable technique 
appeared to be adapted to the com- 
plex subject matter. In the more 
usual case, persons called into pub- 
lic hearings even on an inquiry mis- 
sion of the sort the Patman Com- 
mittee undertook, must almost 
improvise their answers on the spot. 

So the public hearings were taken 
after the written answers were filed, 
and hence on further, more mature 
reflection. 


Basic Harmony Found to Exist 


F unpamentatty, the oral hearings 
made no basic, or even important 
modification from the underlying 
situation as reported on the written 
questionnaire, detailed in the April 
issue of BANKING. That basic situa- 
tion is that there exists, after the 
ordeal of trial by experience and 
questionnaire, a basic harmony 
among monetary managers, and in 
particular between the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board’s return to orthodox 
thinking and toward reliance on 
such orthodox monetary mechanisms 
as open market operations and the 
discount rate was further confirmed. 
So was the Board’s abandonment of 
its predilection for the pegged mar- 
ket days, to embrace new, novel, and 
untried monetary mechanisms. 

During the hearings the only im- 
portant difference between the Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury was 
whether there should be established 
a domestic advisory council of lead- 
ing officials on monetary matters, 
somewhat similar to the National 
Advisory Council for international 
monetary matters. 


Secretary Snyder definitely 
thought this would be helpful in 
effecting a greater coordination 
among all Federal officials on credit 
and monetary control. The Board 
was fearful of it, particularly that 
the Reserve might be ‘‘over- 
weighted” in such a council. 


Committee Work Was 
“Educational Process" 


As Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
(R., Vt.) said, the committee’s oper- 
ations gave everybody an education, 
not merely the professionals in 
money management and debt opera- 
ations, but the general public as 
well. 

“The chief value of the inquiry 
has been to remove the veils of 
mystery and misconception that 
have obscured the real nature and 
purpose of the Federal Reserve from 
public understanding,” he said. 

Thus, the committee adduced 
ample testimony to point up the 
limitations of monetary policy as 
an instrument for achieving won- 
ders in controlling inflation or de- 
flation. 


Handling Public Debt An Art 


Wirnesses, such as A. Lee M. 
Wiggins, former president of the 
A.B.A. and former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, made it clear that 
the business of handling the public 
debt and operating monetary con- 
trols was something beyond a tight 
mechanistic concept and something 
of an art, even if Mr. Wiggins did 
not quite express it that way. 
Other witnesses freely criticized 
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the Government, and accused the 
Administration of devising numer- 
ous programs which made for in- 
fation, regardless of what steps 
were taken obstensibly to control 
inflation. 

For this liberality, freedom, and 
diversity of testimony, Chairman 
Patman is freely given large credit. 
Mr. Patman is said to have refused 
no single witness a chance to testify. 
Although he had given the impres- 
sion of hostility to the Federal Re- 
serve prior to the course of hearings, 
the Representative’s conduct im- 
pressed observers as something be- 
tween that of a fair judge who 
wanted to hear everyone completely 
out, and an earnest student anxious 
to learn every side of each contro- 
versial issue. 


Patman Modifies Views 


“T AM highly pleased with the 
job which was done by the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury at these 
hearings,” said Mr. Patman. 

“What pleased me was that these 
official witnesses supported the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 as national 
policy proclaimed by Congress, an 
act of which I was the author in 
the House. 

“This act sets forth a good policy, 
although I'll admit it could be 
strengthened. I think perhaps it 
gives too much emphasis upon the 
inflationary side of Government ac- 
tion, and does not emphasize suffi- 
ciently the necessity at times of 
deflationary action and the further 
need for protecting a sound dollar.” 

Mr. Patman for a long time had 
favored having the Federal Reserve 
banks, in gradual stages, absorb 
about half the Federal debt so as to 
save the payment of interest. “I 
still think this could be done, and 
save the payment of $3-billion an- 
nually of interest, but I am not 
going to advocate it. I am not going 
to advocate it at the present time be- 
cause I am frankly afraid to trust 
Congress. The Congress is inclined 
tc take the easy way.” 

The Texas Representative noted 
that, when Congress refuses to raise 
taxes and provide for tough price 
control, it is not a time to lessen 
the burden of the Federal debt. 


Wolcott Comments 


For the first time there has been 
outlined in one place, for the bene- 
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fit of those who care to read about 
it, the whole panoply of moves which 
the Roosevelt and Truman Admin- 
istrations have sponsored over 
nearly two decades to promote— 
to consciously promote—inflation in 
the United States,” said Representa- 
tive Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich), 
another member of this committee. 

“One of the benefits of the Patman 
Committee hearings is that some 
highly credible testimony has at 
last been brought to bear on this 
point. I think that the committee’s 
inquiry has been useful on that 
score in showing that the Admin- 
istration has been more concerned 
with deflecting from itself and plac- 
ing upon this or that element of the 
economy, the bankers or others, 
blame for the inflation it has caused. 
This has been the Administration’s 
true aim, rather than one of deal- 
ing effectively with inflation.” 

It is extremely doubtful that any 
recommendations of the Patman 
Committee will lead directly to 
legislation changing the basic rules 
of Federal Reserve policy or debt 
management. Even if the commit- 


tee should come up with definite, 
clear-cut, and unanimous recommen- 
dations for legislation on any im- 
portant phases of this subject, there 
are a number of hurdles in the way 
of legislation. 


The First Hurdle 


Tue first of these hurdles is that 
the full Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report per- 
sumably would have to adopt such 
a recommendation or set of propo- 
sals before it could be transmitted 
to legislative committees (in this 
case the banking committees of the 
House and Senate). 

There is reason to suspect that 
the full committee might not follow 
through with subcommittee recom- 
mendations. In this connection it is 
noted that the Douglas report of two 
years ago, proposing a Congres- 
sional expression of the preeminence 
of the Federal Reserve over the 
Treasury in monetary matters, was 
never adopted as a report of the 
Joint Committee. 

Beyond the Joint Economic Com- 
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HAVE YOU SEEN... 


(1) Statement of the Federal Reserve Board removing the require- 
ment of downpayments on home modernization and repair loans under 
Regulation W. Write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Explanation of the President of his reasons for asking VCR to sus- 
pend screening of state and local borrowing, and the action of the Na- 
tional VCR Committee in complying therewith. Write to the Chairman 
of the National Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

(3) For an analysis of “The Development of Bank Debits and Clear- 
ings and Their Use in Economic Analysis,” write to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C., for a study by 
that title, written by Frank Garvey of the Research Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

(4) “Bank Accounting, Auditing, and Operation,” a manual prepared 
by the National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. The 
FDIC is presenting each insured bank with one copy. Extra copies may 
be obtained from the NABAC, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, and cost $5 for members of the association and $7.50 for non- 
members. 

(5) Decision of the Federal Reserve Board in the case of Transamerica 
Corporation. The principal and important documents in this case are (1) 
“Finding as to the Facts, Conclusion, and Order,” which includes the 
dissent of Governor Vardaman, and “Dissenting Statement of Governor 
Oliver S. Powell.” These may be obtained from the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

(6) A detailed, technical explanation of how the Treasury uses direct 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve, in conjunction with other devices, 
to avoid pressure on the money supply. Write to Edward F. Bartelt, Fis- 
cal Assistant Secretary, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., for 
a copy of his statement on H. R. 6909. 
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Our Anti-Import Attitude 


HERBERT BRATTER 


W: seem to be worried about the 
perennial British dollar shortage. 
And the British, too, are exhibit- 
ing real concern, not alone about 
where their next dollar is to come 
from, but about where they are 
going to sell their goods. 

All through the war and post- 
war years the U. S. has been pro- 
claiming to any who listen our ab- 
horrence of discriminatory trade 
barriers and high tariffs, trade 
quotas and restrictions. Under 
the trade agreements program and 
“GATT” (the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) we have 
sought to free international com- 
merce and give competition free 
play for our goods abroad. 

Also we became broadminded. 
We would not only tolerate, we 
would actively promote, imports 
into the U.S.A. by sending official 
missions abroad and by encourag- 
ing foreign producers to study and 
cultivate the American market. 
Foreign producers viewed these 
motions with mixed enthusiasm 
and reserve. 


Now British business is begin- 
ning to tell the Board of Trade 
that its hesitancy was justified. 
Our failure as yet to simplify cus- 
toms procedure, as promised, is 
cited; the inclusion in the Defense 
Production Act amendments of 
1951 of quota restrictions on for- 
eign dairy products; the increas- 
ing appeals by American business 
interests to the escape clause writ- 
ten into GATT. Our left-handed 
implementation of that’ Washing- 
ton brainchild has evoked resent- 
ment in various countries. 


Tes brief filed on behalf of the 
importers of British motorcycles 
suggests the serious problem faced 
by those who would earn the dol- 
lars they want. It consists of 142 
large printed pages which cer- 
tainly must have taken many 
weeks to prepare. The concluding 
section in effect speaks for all who 
would enter the American market: 

“The British motorcycle pro- 
ducers have every wish to compete 
fairly in the American market. 


They believe that fair competition 
is good for American consumers 
and producers and for British con- 
sumers and producers. They hope 
that in their small way they can 
help the people of the United 
Kingdom to earn enough to pay 
for their imports without calling 
on the generosity of the American 
people. ... They believe their prod- 
ucts are finding a receptive market 
in the United States primarily be- 
cause they are producing a type 
of motorcycle that appeals to an 
entirely new group of users. All 
they wish is for a fair chance to 
compete in the American market.” 

After referring to the billions 
the U. S. has been giving away 
to help others and to the urging 
by Washington that the world sell 
more in this market, the brief con- 
tinues: 

“Here is a postwar market the 
British have developed which 
yields dollars to an ally in a critical 
balance of payments position. Here 
is a classic example of the very 
thing the United States has been 
encouraging, yes, exhorting. But 
just as the British succeed in es- 
tablishing a market . . . what hap- 
pens? An escape-clause proceed- 


Scnmrume new in the anti-im- 
port movement made its appear- 
ance in the Congress during con- 
sideration of renewal of the De- 
fense Production Act. Congres- 
sional spokesmen for pottery, 
glass, clothespin, steel pin, band 
instrument, needle, garden tool, 
electrical appliance, steel hose, pen 
and pencil manufacturers organ- 
ized a drive to restrict imports 
of those articles to the levels to 
which NPA controls restrict do- 
mestic manufacture. The State 
Department, which dubbed the 
measure the “brass doorknob 
amendment,” frowned on this new- 
est effort to prevent the earning 
of dollars by countries the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is supporting. 


The less our allies earn their way, 

The more it seems we have to pay. 

Then what’s the answer to this 
riddle? 

End grants-in-aid, end trade, go 


fiddle? 


mittee, however, the legislative com- 
mittees are apathetic toward spon- 
soring legislation on monetary 
matters this year;- the session is to 
adjourn, if possible, in advance of 
the national political conventions, 

Finally, there is reason to doubt 
that any clear-cut unanimous rec. 
ommendations will come from the 
Patman Committee itself with re. 
spect to highly disputed questions, 
This will be as much because the 
members of the committee have be- 
come liberally “educated” on this 
complex subject, as because of pre- 
vious prejudices on various issues. 

Nevertheless, with these limita- 
tions in mind, the Patman Com- 
mittee hoped to consider possible 
recommendations in executive ses- 
sion on at least some of these four 
subjects: 

(1) Approval of a national mone- 
tary and credit council for do- 
mestic monetary problems, “some- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


**It Happens Every Day” 


In the cartoon opposite— 

Find the customer who has 
just been greeted by name. 

Find the teller who hasn't 
learned to avoid arguments. 


Find a future captain of in- 
dustry, making his first visit to 
the bank. 

Find the man and wife whose 
joint account is overdrawn. 

Find the line that’s waiting 
while a payroll is made up. 

Find the lady who thinks the 
trust man is just too, too... 
what should we say? 

Find the officer who isn't 
altogether tactful on the ’phone. 

Find the customer of 32 years’ 
standing who has just been 
asked by an officer, “Are you a 
depositor of the bank?” 

Find the beautiful girl who 
loves to gossip at the teller’s 
window. 

Find the children whose mo- 
ther said, “We'll go to the 
movies just as soon as we're 
through here.” 

Find the young couple who 
just read a billboard on bank 
loans and dropped in on a 
hunch. 

Find the customer who mo- 
nopolizes table space. 
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Better LAYOUT—Less OUTLAY—IV 


The Teller’s Window 


FORDE STEELE 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles by the assistant cashier of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

Others, which appeared last 
October, December, and February, 


covered the subjects of design and 
layout of banking quarters, the 
lobby and administrative areas, and 
lighting. Articles on other aspects 
of this important subject will ap- 
pear in future issues. 


ORE people see the teller 
M counter in your bank than 

any other part of the build- 
ing. It is usually the focal point of 
customers’ attention from the time 
they walk through the door until 
they have received the required ser- 
vice. 

It is, therefore, important that the 
teller counter, first of all, have an 
attractive appearance. However, its 
appearance should not be so start- 
ling as to cause undue attention to 
be focused upon it. 

The teller counter should be ar- 
ranged to provide customer conveni- 
ence and comfort and a reasonable 
amount of privacy. It should also 
contribute to the efficiency of the 
teller operation, increase comfort, 
and minimize fatigue. 


Old Barriers No Barrier 


High bronze grillework has be- 
come nearly extinct. Such barriers 
do not provide as much protection as 
the continuous high ledge friendly 
counter. As long as a barrier has 
openings it is possible to reach 
through the bars with a cane, or an 
armed burglar can force the teller 
to hand him the money. The high 
grillework often gives the teller a 
false sense of security, causing him 
to leave currency on top of the 
counter where it easily can be 
“lifted.” 


The Customer's Side 
of the Counter 


While a counter is a counter, much 
can be done to improve customer 
convenience, comfort, and privacy. 

Ledge for papers, packages, etc.— 
Many customers walk into the bank 
with packages in their arms. It is 
much better to provide a ledge upon 
which modest size packages can be 
placed than to have the customer 
lay them on top of the counter or 
stoop to put them on the floor. In 
addition, most bank customers find it 
necessary to fumble with a purse, 
either to extract their deposit or 
check, or to put away the cash re- 
ceived at the window. Picture A 
shows a teller counter with a ledge 
which provides a resting space for 
packages or papers and also a rea- 
sonable amount of privacy for the 
customer. 

Foot room—Most people like to 
stand close to a teller counter and, 
if possible, either lean against it or 
upon it. The confidential nature of 
most banking transactions encour- 
ages people to try to get as close to 
the teller as possible to preserve 
privacy. They are usually uncom- 
fortable if they have to stand as far 
away as is required if there is no toe 
room. Adequate foot room can be 
provided either by cutting away the 
bottom two or three inches of the 


front of the counter, or by slanting 
the front of the counter toward the 
teller’s feet. 

Teller name—Posting the teller’s 
name to build the teller’s morale and 
make the customer feel more at 
home is a well established practice. 
The name plate need not be ornate 
but it should be well done. White 
enamel letters on black background 
are attractive and relatively inex- 
pensive. Women tellers who are 
married, as well as their customers, 
appreciate the “Mrs.” on their name- 
plate. 


The Counter Surface 


Plastic—Many materials and fin- 
ishes have been used to produce 
beauty and durability in teller 
counters. The newer counter mate- 
rials of plastic bonded to wood pro- 
vide the beauty of natural wood and 
the durability and remarkable ease 
of maintenance of plastic. The plas- 
tic materials which are bonded to a 
photograph of wood grain are in 
some instances more satisfactory 
than natural wood because of the 
matched patterns which can be ob- 
tained. Generally speaking, the plas- 
tic-covered material need be used 
only on the horizontal surfaces 
which will collect dust or upon which 
cigarettes or other stain-producing 
materials may be placed. 

Stone—Before the advent of p!as- 
tic surfaces, stone was often used 
for counter tops, customers’ ledges, 
and even teller work surfaces. Stone 
has the advantage of being nearly 
impervious to cigaret burns, easy to 
clean if it is nonporous, and prac- 
tically impervious to wear. It has, 
however, the disadvantage of being 
susceptible to scratching, cracking, 
and chipping. 

Glass—Glass is sometimes used 
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PICTURE A 


PICTURE B 


PICTURE C 


Teller counters showing (A) a small shelf for the customer’s convenience; (B) a staggered arrangenient to conserve space 
and increase privacy, and (C) a roll-top counter 


for the upper ledge and for the upper 
vertical section so that the cus- 
tomers may watch the tellers count 
their money (Picture D). Glass used 
in this manner has most of the ad- 
vantages of stone, plus the added 
feature of permitting the customer 
to watch the teller handling his 
transactions. However, glass 
scratches easily and should be cov- 
ered, at the points of use, with deal 
plates of harder and more easily re- 
placeable material. Colored glass, 
especially black, can be made up into 
beautiful and serviceable teller 
counters. 


High Counters vs. 
Low Counters 


While the battle to eliminate high 
grilles seems to have been won, the 
contest still rages between the ad- 
vocates of the counter - height 
friendly counter and the shoulder- 
height friendly counter. The term 
“friendly counter” applies generally 
to any teller counter which extends 
no more than shoulder high. 

True counter-height counter -- 
This counter is approximately 40” 
high and has no barrier between 
the teller and the customer, being 
quite similar to those found in gro- 
cery stores. While this type counter 
permits the teller and the customer 
te transact business with a minimum 
of interference, there is practically 
no protection for the teller. Every- 
thing on top of the counter is with- 
in the customer’s reach and view, 
thus making it very difficult for the 
teller to protect the contents of the 
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cage or the privacy of his cus- 
tomers. 

Shoulder-height counter with low 
deal plate—These counters are typi- 
fied by a counter-height window so 
that money or papers may be pushed 
directly forward from the teller’s 
work surface to the customer’s 
ledge. The window may or may not 
contain a grille or glass window. A 
grille, even of light-weight construc- 
tion, will prevent anyone from 
reaching over the counter into the 


teller’s cash drawer. This type of 
counter has the advantage of en- 
abling the customer to watch the 
teller count his money, helping to 
preserve close personal contact, yet, 
with a grille, providing the teller 
with reasonable protection. Contain- 
ers for deposited items, cashed 
checks, and tools of the trade can be 
placed behind the barrier out of 
sight of the customer, yet within 
easy reach of the teller. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


PICTURE D 


A mobile “teller bus” in working position, with another unit, closed in readiness 
for storage in the vault, under the counter 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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get the money it will need during the last half of 
1952 is currently a popular but unrewarding 
pastime for financial commentators. 

In the first place, the amount needed in the last six 
months of the current year is quite indefinite, ranging 
from $10-billion if Congress does nothing about the 
budget to maybe half that or less if Congress does use 
the axe and if the defense procurement program slows 
down or is stretched out. 

In the second place, even if the approximate amount 
is known, how the amount is raised, with what kind of 
securities and to what categories of potential purchas- 
ers sales could be made will depend largely on whether 
capital expenditures continue at a high level or pass 
their peak, whether individual savings continue to show 
the current unusual increase, whether deflationary fac- 
tors result in a decline in the volume of loans and mort- 
gages, thus releasing funds for security investment, 
and so on, which makes the forecast very simple, or 
doesn’t it? 

Basically as large a part of any new money as pos- 
sible should be obtained outside the banking system. 
Hence the talk about readjusting the rates on Savings 
Bonds and an issue of long-term marketable bonds with 
—possibly—a 3 percent coupon. The last would be 
feasible only when investment funds become available 
because of a decline in the volume of offerings of other 
media. If such funds were available in sufficient vol- 
ume a 234 percent coupon might do the trick. 

There is justifiable scepticism as to how much the 
volume of sales of Savings Bonds could be stimulated 
by a minor change in the accrual rates. No major 
change is feasible because of the threat of heavy re- 
demptions of presently outstanding bonds were the new 
rate obviously profitable. We doubt very much that 
any substantial amount of new money can be obtained 
from this source. 

As a guess only, we suspect that as the ineligible 214 
percent and 214 percent bonds become eligible for com- 
mercial bank holders, the Treasury may offer present 
holders of these issues new and longer-term bonds with 
a coupon fitted to existing market conditions when the 
offer is made. 


( ; UESSING what the Treasury may or may not do to 


Not "As Expected" 


If Mary was contrary, the month of March was more 
so. The behavior of both the money and the bond 
market was the reverse of what had been expected. 
During February, and with late December in mind, the 
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financial prophets cast their horoscopes and announced 
that the Ides of March would be unpropitious, money 
would be costly, the weekly Treasury bill issues would 
be expensive to the Treasury, and, sympathetically, 
weakness in all bond prices could be anticipated. 

Doubt was expressed that the Open Market Com- 
mittee could avoid increasing its ownership of Govern. 
ment securities both because of the refinancing of the 
matured 2% percent bonds and 1% percent certificates, 
and because the mid-month strain on bank reserves in- 
cidental to income tax payments might result in forced 
selling of shorter term governments from bank port- 
folios. Furthermore, it was freely predicted that the 
heavy corporate tax payments would require loan ac- 
commodation, which would raise bank deposits and in- 
crease the amount of required reserves. Such horo- 
scopes proved to have almost established a record for 
inaccuracy, as they had overlooked the ability of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve to prevent any repe- 
tition of the year-end money squeeze if they wished to 
do so. 


The "Fed" and Treasury Pull Together 


This they did by getting the refunding out of the way 
early in the month, by the usual recredits of income tax 
checks to the X accounts of the issuing banks, and by 
a willingness to keep “available funds” of the Treasury 
at a minumum, thus putting money back in the banks 
as fast as it came out. Making sure of the last pro- 
cedure involved day-to-day borrowing by the Treasury 
from the Federal by means of “special certificates” until 
the flow and ebb of the tax payment tide ran its course. 


What Actually Happened 


For most of the month the Federal fund market, 
which is the barometer of extra money, was low. At 
times, “funds” were offered at 14 percent, with no 
bidders. Just before the month-end the rate stiffened, 
but only temporarily, easing again in the first week of 
April. 

Five weekly Treasury bill offerings were taken at an 
average interest basis of 1.645 percent, and in every 
week but one subsequent demand cleaned dealers’ 
shelves at a comfortable profit, sales being frequently 
made at less than a 1.50 percent basis even for the 
longer maturities. The offerings in the last two weeks 
were both taken below a 1.60 percent basis. Corpora- 
tions unexpectedly continued to be substantial bidders 
and buyers, which is a factor of real importance in 
easing the pressure on the Open Market Committee. 


And the Bond Market Went Up 


This was perhaps the most astonishing development. 
Not only were the prices improved and yield lowered 
for the various 1% percent certificates, the various 
callable 2 percent bonds, and the three note issues 
maturing in 1954 and 1955, but an excess of demand 
over a very scant supply resulted in rising quotations 
for both the intermediate and longer-term bond is- 
sues, both “eligible” and “ineligible.” 

A full point rise for the bank 214s put the price 
above 98. Three-auarters of 2 point was added to the 
cost of the 214s 1959/56. Tne newly issued 224s, which 
started their career on February 28 at a premium of 
14, rose to 100-28/32 by the month end. 
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Of the ineligible issues, those becoming eligible in 
May and June were naturally the best performers, the 
2%s 67/62 and 244s 62/59 rising 1-2/32 and 1-8/32 
respectively, but even the longest bond—the Victory 
2%s 1972/67—gained half a point. This does not hap- 
pen just because some dealers may or may not have 
short positions. There was evidence that some com- 
mercial banks had decided that the liquidity pool was 
overflowing and that some maturity extension was 
advisable. Other investment funds found some loose 
money; why not governments at a discount? Prices 
improved further in the first week of April. On May 
5 the $2,118,000,000 of 2% percent bonds 6/15/67/62 
become eligible for purchase by commercial banks and 
on June 15 $5,283,000,000 214 percent bonds 6/15/62/52 
do likewise. It almost begins to look as though banks 
might not get either issue below par on the respective 
eligibility dates. 


Oversupply of Goods? 


It could be that general opinion was veering to the 
idea that rather than shortages of consumer goods 
there was an oversupply, and that perhaps the output 
of all forms of production was running ahead of cur- 
rent demand—in short, that the business outlook was 
not as rosy as Administration publicity in an election 
year would have us believe. The removal, at the Presi- 
dent’s behest, of restrictions on state and municipal 
borrowing tended to confirm this attitude. Should this 
be true the effect on the bond market could hardly 
help but be beneficial, as more money would be avail- 
able for investments to the extent that less was needed 
for capital requirements and loans. Whatever the rea- 
son, March witnessed a sharp reversal of investor at- 
titude toward the trend of bond prices. 


No Call for Committee Support 


During March the Fed portfolio actually declined 
$27,000,000 and—unlike February when heavy acquisi- 
tions of maturing issues were offset by somewhat 
greater sales of certificates—there was literally no ac- 
tivity whatever. A total of $16,000,000 in Treasury 
bills was bought one week and matured in the following 
week; $811,000,000 of special day-to-day certificates 
were taken against Treasury borrowing and subse- 
quently eliminated when the Treasury paid its loan. 
Actually total Government securities held by the Fed 
on April 2 were $271,000,000 below the $22,785,000,000 
held at the end of January, so that the refinancing of 
$10,500,000,000 of bonds and certificates and the mid- 
March spate of money transfers have passed without 
getting Senator Douglas’ engine of inflation out of the 
roundhouse. 


Only Moderate Loan Increases 


The business loans of the reporting member banks 
showed some evidence of mid-month borrowing. From 
a total of $21,155,000,000 on March 2, loans rose $314,- 
000,000 in the following two weeks but declined $105,- 
000,000 a week later. The increase may or may not 
have been attributed largely to borrowing for tax pay- 
ments, but the amount was inconsiderable in compari- 
son with earlier forecasts. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Investment Market 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the staff of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


IRST quarter capital issues, generally, were in good 
demand. While accurate figures have not yet been 
compiled, both municipal and corporate financing 
ran to a substantial volume. This was remarkable in 
view of the fact that neither the bond nor the stock mar- 
ket developed any significant trend in this period—ex- 
cept that bearishness influenced stocks and higher inter- 
est rates meant greater bond yields and lower prices. 
A review of the major issues floated in the first 
quarter will find most of them selling at or above their 
offering levels and only very few below. 


A GENERALLY cheerful atmosphere prevailed in the 
market for tax-exempt state and local government bonds 
in recent weeks. New offerings met with ready recep- 
tions and dealers found they were making significant 
inroads on previously accumulated inventories. 

Both commercial banks and institutional and private 
investors seemed to have more money available for 
investment in tax-exempt obligations than for many 
moons past. Part of the reason for this is, of course, 
the desire to escape taxation which has reached record 
peacetime levels. 

The increased amount of bank money going into 
these investment channels may reflect the downturn of 
some industrial activities and the declining demand 
for loans in some areas. 


Scampuzan for the near future are several large 
revenue offerings for toll roads as well as state 
bonus issues. The latter, for West Virginia, Virginia, 
Oregon, and Montana, had previously been held back by 
voluntary credit restraint measures which are now 
being relaxed, it seems. 

One controversy overhanging the municipal market 
is that of tax-exempt bonds issued for the purpose of 
erecting industrial facilities to be rented to manu- 
facturers. 

It has been going on in several parts of the United 
States. In itself, the move is constructive and parallel 
to what the insurance companies have been doing for 
years—buying plants and property and leasing them 
back for long terms to manufacturing occupants. The 
manufacturers, in turn, are relieved of the necessity 
of working capital for physical maintenance and opera- 
tion, because they are merely tenants. The insurance 
companies and municipalities acquire assets which pro- 
vide a relatively high return. 


Tus dilemma in the entire procedure is that, so far as 
cities and states are concerned, the orthodox concept 
of such a bond issue has always been that it would 
provide public service facilities—thus, the tax-exempt 
feature of such obligations. 

However, when municipalities build plants and lease 
them to substantial operators at a handsome profit, the 
public service feature is quite remote and the profit 
motive quite pronounced. That is why the Investment 
Bankers Association of America is opposing such issues 
strongly, to the point of boycotting them, because un- 
derwriting leaders are convinced it is only a question 
of time before the tax-exempt angle will be questioned 
and removed by Congress. 
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The author is a well known au- 
thority on the subject of consumer 
credit. He has served at various 
times as consultant for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association, the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and 
other organizations. 


T policy-making levels top man- 

should be sure these 

days that break-even points on 

personal loans and sales finance 

transactions interpret accurately the 
expenses of operation. 

For example, an add-on rate of 
14.58 percent is needed to break even 
on a $100, 12-month instalment loan, 
according to one way of figuring. 
Yet, using the same operating ex- 
pense figures, another calculation 
shows that a rate of only 9.12 per- 
cent is needed. 

Juggling? No. Merely two stages 
in a search for reality; a shift of 
expenses from per-item to per-dollar 
classifications. The behavior of ex- 
pense factors must be understood 
clearly to decide whether 9.12 per- 
cent is a proper interpretation of 
operating costs or whether 14.58 
percent is nearer the truth. Not 
until the behavior of the forces at 
work is recognized can policymakers 
decide properly whether an over-all 
add-on or discount rate can be 
lowered or must be raised. 

How can the same set of basic ex- 
pense figures produce such wide dif- 
ferences? Let’s dig into the expense 
statement of a large-scale sales fi- 
nance and personal loan operation. 
The expense items on this statement 
total $939,606, including cost of 
money at the rate of 2% percent 
p.a. on net average notes receivable 
outstanding of $13,218,717 per 
month, but not including allowance 
for loss reserves. Let us group the 
expense items as follows: 
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Direct Expenses (12 months) include 
advertising, auto expense, collection and 
repossession expense, credit reports, fil- 
ing and recording fees, postage, insur- 
ance and retirement premiums, sta- 
tionery and supplies, telephone and 
telegrams, travel and entertainment, 
furniture and equipment purchased, 
depreciation, interdepartmental service 
charges and other expenses, and amount 
to $482,465. 

Rent (12 months) includes light, heat 
and power, general maintenance, depre- 
ciation, etc., and amounts to $26,200. 

General Overhead (12 months) in- 
cludes legal, floor and night watchmen, 
general books, mail, exchange and 
comptroller’s departments, central in- 
formation files, central service, purchas- 
ing, research, timekeepers, institutional 
advertising, donations, audits, taxes, 
etc., in the ratio of department salaries 
to total gross (less administrative) 
salaries, and amounts to $88,551. 

General Administrative (12 months) 
includes salaries of administrative per- 
sonnel, directors’ fees, etc., in the ratio 
of department salaries to gross (less 
administrative) salaries, and amounts 
to $11,922. ’ 

Cost of Money (12 months) based on 
$13,218,717 average monthly outstand- 
ings of notes and accounts receivable 
(net—does not include deferred income, 
holdbacks and dealer reserves, etc.), 
amounts to $330,468 at the rate of 2% 
percent per annum. 

Loss Reserve set at the rate of % of 
1 percent per annum on net amount of 
cash advanced (original principal). 

Volume (12 months) 

Number of new loans made 

and sales financed 
Number of collections. ... 750,000 


Three Ways to Figure 
Break-Even Points 


There are many ways to figure 
break-even points. For the purpose 
of this article I have chosen three. 
Note how, by shifting expenses from 
per-item to per-dollar classifications, 
the same basic expense figures listed 


above can lead to three wholly dif- 
ferent results. The three methods 
are shown in the panel on page 49. 


Expansion of Results 


As the amount of the loan in- 
creases, the rates to be applied 
against the original loan amount will 
decrease. They approach the per- 
dollar rate as a limit, whatever 
method of figuring break-even points 
is used. But don’t jump to the con- 
clusion, because of this statement, 
that per-item costs can be forgotten. 
Quite the contrary; they play a tre- 
mendously important role in the 
small-amount loans as can be seen 
from the following schedule: 


Add-on Rate to Break Even* 
(12 monthly payments) Way A WayB WayC 
$100 58% 12.54% 9.12% 
300 09 5.76 5.17 
500 36 4.38 
3.1% 3 
3 
3 


Loan Principal 


1,000 3.59 
1,500 3.59 
2,500 3.43 


* To be applied against original principal. 


The table demonstrates clearly the 
importance of understanding the be- 
havior of expense forces at work: 

(1) The more we reduce per-item 
expenses, the less the add-on rate we 
need to break even on loans of small 
amount. 

(2) The more we increase per-dol- 
lar expenses, the larger the add-on 
rate we need to break even on loans 
of large amount. 


Rules to Follow 


Boil your per-item expenses down 
as far as you can. Try to confine 
them to direct labor and material 
figures only. Set direct labor time 
standards for repetitive and par- 
tially repetitive work. These stand- 
ards are the foundation of your cost 
structure. They are also excellent 
guides toward better employment of 
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available clerical time, redesign and 
speed-up of traffic flow and other de- 
tails of operating procedure. Add di- 
rect material expense to direct labor 
expense and you obtain bedrock cost 
figures. On top of these bedrock fig- 
ures comes the topsoil—-your per dol- 
lar figures such as cost of money, 
general overhead and administrative 
expense, and other fixed or arbitrary 
charges against over-all operations. 
Advanced mathematical analysis 
demonstrates the need for defining 
direct labor and material expenses 
and per-dollar expenses as carefully 
as possible. I have stressed this 
point over and over again since 1938. 
In his new book, Neifeld’s Guide to 
Instalment Computations, Dr. M. R. 
Neifeld presents additional valuable 
counsel for management.! 


Many Variations Possible 

How should you determine what 
part of general overhead expense 
your personal loan department 
should carry? Is a “ratio of depart- 
ment salaries to total gross salaries” 
afair one? How about a ratio based 
on “dollars outstanding” in all loan 
and investment portfolios through- 
out the bank? Or on net or gross 
earnings in proportion to total in- 
come? Or some other base or com- 
bination of bases? Results other 
than those shown in this article will, 
of course, develop. One way of dis- 
tributing overhead will further re- 
duce rates to break even; another 
will increase them. Any distribution 
is a matter of arbitrary selection. 
The selection should be made as 
fairly as possible in the light of the 
bank’s activities as a whole. 


Points for Policy-Makers 


Should you raise your add-on 
rates on personal loans? Can you 
hold them where they are in spite 
of rising clerical and other costs? 
Can you even consider lowering 
them? 

Before reaching a decision, policy- 
makers should study break-even 
point schedules based on the best 
possible analysis of direct labor and 
material expenses and per-dollar ex- 
penses. As I have demonstrated 
here, the distribution of these two 
classes of expense radically affects 
the results. Top management must 
be completely aware of the opposing 
directions in which these two classes 
of expense may exert their force. 

Neifeld’s Guide to Instalment Computa- 


tions, M. R. Neifeld, Mack Publishing Co., 
Easton, Pa., 1951, pp. 263 to 273. 
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Three Ways to Figure Break-Even Points 
Way A.—Let’s begin by setting up the expense figures like this: 


Total 


$482,465 
26,200 
88,551 
11,922 


Acquisition Collection 

Direct expense $208,540 $273,925 
Rent 13,100 
60,460 


$609,138 


Cost per payment 
Multiplied by number of payments... ..... 


SuBTOTALS 


TOTAL PER-ITEM COST 
Money cost for 64% mopths at the constant 
ratio rate of $330,468/$13,218,717 per year 
per $100 330,468 
Torat Cost, $100 12-month deal............. 
Add-on rate to break even 
Discount rate to break even 


($939,606) 
Way B.—Now let’s take rent, general overhead and general administra- 
tive expenses out of per-item and add them to per-dollar costs: 


Total 
$482,465 


Collection 


$273,925 
750,000 


Acquisition 


Direct expense $208,540 


Divided by 


Cost per payment 
Multiplied by number of payments. ....... 


$0.365 
12 


SUBTOTALS 


TOTAL PER-ITEM COST 
Money cost plus Rent, General Overhead and 
Adm. Expense for 614 months at the constant 
ratio rate of $457,141/$13,218,717 per year - 
per $100 87 457,141 
Loss reserve per $100 a 


$12.54 


12.54% 
11.14% 


Tora Cost, $100 12-month deal 
Add-on rate to break even 
Discount rate to break even.......... 


($939,606) 


Way C.—If next we take Advertising, Auto Expense, Travel and Enter- 
tainment, Furniture and Equipment Purchased, and Auto Depreciation out 
of the direct expense figures and add them to per-dollar costs we arrive at 
still another set of break-even point rates: 


Fotal 
$283,869 


Collection 
$165,630 


Acquisition 


Direct expense $118,239 


Divided by 


Cost per payment 
Multiplied by number of payments........ 


TOTAL PER-ITEM COST 
Money cost plus Rent, General Overhead and 
Adm. Expense and Advertising, Auto and 
other expense transferred from direct ex- 
pense, for 644 months at the constant ratio 
rate of $655,737/$13,218,717 per year per ies 
655,737 
Loss reserve per $100....... 
Torat Cost, $100 12-month 


Add-on rate to break even 
Discount rate to break even...... 


($939,606) 


General administrative.................. 1,740 10,182 
one 
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Better Bank Public Relations 


Si 
How to Make the Most of X-Million Opportunities 
for Better Letter Relations 
WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 
Ba 


OME of the most effective letters written to bank 
S customers are those “extra letters” that do not 

actually have to be written at all. The message of 
welcome to a new depositor, the note of thanks to an 
instalment loan customer who completes his payments 
promptly, the letter extending a special courtesy to a 
regular patron—these are only a few of the “extra 
letters” that pay lasting dividends in terms of cus- 
tomer loyalty and goodwill. 

More and more banks are recognizing the value of 
the goodwill letter in their public relations. They are 
finding this medium practical because it is direct, per- 
sonal, and economical. 

Some banks, of course, are doing a far better job 
than others in building goodwill by mail. The effec- 
tiveness of any letter depends (1) upon the reader’s 
reaction to the actual message, and (2) upon his re- 


SIX POINTS TO REMEMBER IN WRITING 
A GOODWILL LETTER 


(1) Personalize your letter, and be sure the 
reader’s name is spelled correctly. 


(2) Make the tone of your message friendly 
and informal. A stiff, pompous letter seldom 
builds goodwill. 


(3) Make your letter short enough to be 
read quickly and easily. 


(4) Be sure your message reveals no trace of 
a selfish motive. Avoid any evidence of direct 
selling effort. 


(5) Make the reader feel that your letter was 
written to him, and not to a mailing list. 


(6) Be sure the appearance of your letter is 
attractive. Neat typing and even margins make 
a favorable impression. 


action to the physical appearance of the letter. Word 
economy and clarity of expression make the message 
easy to read and understand. These qualities of skillful 
writing always make a favorable impression upon the 
reader. Letter grooming is also important. A neat, 
well arranged letter builds confidence and respect on 
the part of the reader. 


Letters of the Month 


Tus month’s outstanding letters represent seven 
banks, ranging in location from Maine to California. 
All of these institutions are doing an alert job in using 
goodwill letters to build better customer relations. 


* 


Hugh C. Gruwell, president, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, welcomes new customers with this 
cordial note: 


Dear Mr. Ferris: 

I learned with pleasure yesterday that you have ex 
pressed your confidence in our bank by opening an account 
with us. This is just a note to tell you how glad we are 
to welcome you as a customer. 

Our bank is an old one—it has grown up with Phoenix. 
If its walls could talk, there are numerous frontier tales 
they could tell. And by the same token, they could tell 
many another story of the efforts the bank has always 
made to safeguard and preserve the interest of its cus- 
tomers in times both prosperous and otherwise. 

You may be sure that our staff will welcome every 
opportunity to serve you. We want you to enjoy your 
association with this bank. 

Cordially yours, 
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The following letter is mailed by Harold E. Rider, 
president, The Stamford Trust Company, Stamford, 
Connecticut, on the 15th anniversary of a customer’s 
account : 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

I have just learned that today marks the fifteenth 
anniversary of the opening of your account with The 
Stamford Trust Company. 

This is just a note to let you know how much we have 
appreciated your account. We hope that this fine rela- 
tionship will continue for many more years, and that we 
shall have many further opportunities to be of service 
to you. 

Cordial personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


William B. Gladney, president, Fidelity National 
Bank of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, sends the following 
note to former patrons who reopen their checking 
accounts : 


Dear Mr. Morrison: 

It is always a pleasure to see an old friend return, so 
it gives us genuine satisfaction to know that you have 
reopened your checking account in our bank. 

We appreciate your confidence in the Fidelity National 
Bank, and we shall do our best to be of real service to you. 

Yours sincerely, 


The following letter is mailed by Dunlap C. Clark, 
president, Central Bank, Oakland, California, to former 
customers who have moved to other communities: 


Dear Mr. Green: 


We are very sorry to learn that you have left Oakland, 


but wish you every success and happiness in your new 
home. 


Naturally, we believe there are few better places in 
which to live than Oakland, and we hope that someday 
you will return. If you do, we sincerely hope you will 
again give us an opportunity to be of service to you. 

Yours sincerely, 


Widgery Thomas, president, The Canal National Bank 
of Portland, Maine, uses a letter to welcome each cus- 
tomer who opens a checking account. Although addi- 
tional bank services are brought to the reader’s atten- 
tion, they are offered in a manner that emphasizes 
service and convenience to the customer: 


Dear Mr. Ellis: 

The checking account which you recently opened with 
us is very much appreciated. You can be sure of our 
best efforts to deserve the confidence you have shown 
in us. 

For your convenience we have a iarge parking space 
around the corner on Pium Street, with a direct entrance 
into our Main Office at 188 Middle Street. Its use is 
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reserved for you. If you do not have time to visit the 
bank, you are invited to use our bank-by-mail service. 

Enclosed is a list of the banking services available to 
you at the Canal Bank. Please feel free to use all that 
are to your advantage. Our officers and employees will 
welcome each opportunity to be helpful to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. H. Sieckmann, president, Mercantile Trust and 


Savings Bank, Quincy, Illinois, mailed this congratu- 
latory note to two customers of his bank on the occa- 
sion of their 50th wedding anniversary: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Warren: 

We have read with much pleasure about the Golden 
Milestone you have reached in your journey down life’s 
highway together. The distinction and joy of such an 
event comes to few persons. 

In extending our warmest congratulations, we join 
with your host of other friends in wishing you many more 
years of happiness together. 

Sincerely, 


Here is the “closed account” letter used by F. R. Gis- 


borne, Jr., president, The Greenwich Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Connecticut: 


Dear Mr. Grayson: 

It is with genuine regret that we note the closing of 
your savings account. Serving you during the past five 
years has been a pleasure, and we appreciate the business 
you have entrusted to us. 

We should like to feel that the closing of your account 
is only a temporary arrangement, and that we may have 
further opportunities to serve you in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Each month this department by William 
H. Butterfield presents examples of effective 
bank letters. Your participation in this ex- 
change will make it increasingly valuable 
in the future. If you have a letter that has 
produced good results for your organiza- 
tion, won’t you send it to the Editor with 
any comments you may care to make? It 
will be passed on to Mr. Butterfield for 
analysis in a future issue of BANKING. Ad- 
dress such material to BANKING, 12 East 36th 


St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Checking on 


Checking Accounts 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Mr. MACK is director of the Ad- 
vertising Department, American 
Bankers Association. 


LIVE in a suburban community. 
Not long ago I suggested to the 
village board that our munici- 

pally owned utility include self-ad- 

dressed return envelopes with 
monthly bills. 

After due consideration and in- 
vestigation the board turned down 
the idea on the grounds that “the 
great bulk of our bills are paid in 
cash.” 


Why Not Checks? 


That being true, the next question 
is “Why?” Banks have been telling 
people for years that checks are the 
way to pay. Why go down to the 
utility office, stand in line, waste 
time and energy, when you can draw 


a check in a few seconds and mail 
it? 


Location of Bank 
Connecticut 


Indiana 
_ 
Colorado—(a)* Telephone 
(b) Gas & Electricity 

West Virginia 
Missouri ........ 
New Jersey . 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut—(a) Electricity 

(b) Telephone 

(c) Water 
New Jersey—(a) Water 
(b) Telephone 
(c) Gas & Electricity 


Minnesota 
Indiana 
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Percent Percent 
In Cash By Check 


An advertisement distributed 
by the A, B. A. Advertising 
Department 


Most banks will tell you that they 
are doing pretty well with their 
checking service. Deposits have 
grown, service charges bring in de- 
sirable revenue, and the general feel- 
ing is that all is well. 

Of course it could be that the sit- 
uation in my home town is purely 
local. Maybe the two banks are not 
doing a good job of selling checking 
service to the public. However, I do 
know that both have been advertis- 
ing diligently and growing steadily 
in all departments. Perhaps the best 
way to get to the bottom of this 
matter is to ask some other banks in 
all parts of the country this ques- 
tion: 

“What percentage of deposits 
made in your bank by local utilities 
are in cash?” 


Nature of Deposits by Utilities 


Location of Bank 


a bank, 


So off a letter went to a couple 
of dozen banks around the country, 


some large, 


the table below. 


Would you 
like to go 

to the head 
of the line? 


Ma your personal check. The U. S 
Postal Service will see that it gets to its 
destination promptly. With a checking ac- 
count you can pay bills anywhere, any 
time, from your home or office. So why 
waste time standing in line? Open a check- 
ing account here. Enjoy this convenience. 


some small. 
have been received from 22, and they 
show an amazing range of 4 percent 
to 87 percent of deposits being made 
in cash. The reports of these banks, 
based on studies covering from a 
week to several months, appear in 


Replies 


Interesting If Not Scientific 


Let me hasten to say that this is 
not a scientific survey. Several 
banks based their percentages on 
in the deposit, 
while others based theirs on dollar 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


number of items 


Percent 


In Cash By Check 


Percent 


50 50 Illinois ...... 53 47 
25 75 New Jersey ..... eer .. 20 80 
; are 68 Iowa—(a) Electricity 4 96 
88 (b) Water ...... 96 
40 60 South Dakota ....... 15 85 
10 90 New York—(a) Electricity 24 76 
10 90 (b) Gas . 26 74 
47 53 Pennsylvania . 15 85 
29 71 Iowa—(a) REA . 12 88 
33 67 (b) Electricity 43 57 
39 61 Ohio—(a) Telephone . 84 16 
10 90 (b) Electricity 87 13 
25 75 (c) Gas 75 25 
11 89 
25 75 
19 81 * “a, b,c,” refer to deposits of more than one utility reported by 
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Mr. POWERS is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
and director of its Customer and 
Personnel Relations Department. He 
acted as leader and coordinator of 
the nationwide testing seminars 
which were the start of the compre- 
hensive program culminating in 
publication of the book about which 
he writes here. He has been in di- 
rect charge of this three-year study 
in clerical testing of applicants for 
bank jobs. 


Banks, to be published in May 

by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, gives to bank personnel 
officers a complete program for 
screening job applicants in order to 
get more efficient clerical help and 
thus effect real savings in training 
costs. 

The 65-page book has six chap- 
ters, all of which—as noted in 
Chapter I—“are the result of much 
work and serious study by many 
men who are deeply interested in 
improving personnel administration 
in the business with which they are 
proudly associated.” 

Chapter I gives the background 
of personnel testing in banks. Chap- 
ter II discusses the role of person- 
nel tests in selecting and placing 
clerical employees. Chapter III deals 
with the tests to be considered in 
selecting clerical employees. Chap- 
ter IV considers the administration 
of testing in the personnel program. 
Chapter V discusses the interpreta- 
tion of test scores. Chapter VI con- 
tains studies on the validity of 
tests. An appendix contains a glos- 
sary of terms. 


How It Came About 


Three years ago, in answer to re- 
quests from many banks, the A.B.A. 
Customer and Personnel Relations 
Department embarked on a careful 
study of the possible benefits of 
clerical testing in the financial field. 
The A.B.A. Personnel Testing Com- 
mittee was formed, and in 1949-50 
testing seminars were conducted in 
nine sections of the country. 

The Psychological Corporation of 
New York was invited to act as 
counsel for the seminar participants. 
Dr. George K. Bennett, Dr. Harold 
G. Seashore, and other members of 
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Clerical ‘Testing For 
Bank Job Applicants 


the firm, together with psycholo- 
gists from three additional business 
organizations and six universities, 
performed as “faculty men” in the 
seminars. 

A group of 126 banks was formed 
to test tests. Selected tests were 
actually used by these banks in 
screening more than 30,000 job ap- 
plicants in a period of over 18 
months. These testing banks, lo- 
cated in 32 states and the District 
of Columbia, range in size from 34 
staff members to 15,000. 

Clerical Testing in Banks is the 
culmination of this effort. By fol- 
lowing the procedure it outlines, any 
bank can essay a testing program 
for screening applicants for clerical 
positions. 

The book points out that “turn- 
over in bank personnel is estimated 
to have reached a national average 
of 25 percent for 1951, and required 
recruitment of at least 100,000 new 
people in that year. Recruitment 
and training costs . . . undoubtedly 
totaled many millions of dollars. In 
its efforts to reduce waste in this 
serious turnover expense—and to 
increase staff member satisfaction 
and production—management is con- 
centrating upon improvement of the 
processes by which young men and 
women are recruited, screened, and 
trained for positions in banking. 


Screening Important 


“Among these processes, screen- 
ing is highly important and, as part 
of that procedure, personnel testing 
is becoming more widely accepted. 
It is about the personnel testing 
phase of screening that this book 
is written, in the belief that facts 
and suggestions contained in the 
text will materially aid management 
in bank personnel administration.” 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association, has contributed the 
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foreword in which he says: “Al- 
though not emphasized, the prob- 
abilities of improving human rela- 
tions in everyday management-staff 
contacts—through better selection 
and placement of staff members— 
should not be overlooked. . . . The 
recommendations of the bankers and 
the psychologists who participated 
in the program are hereby presented 
to American bank management in 
the firm belief that they will con- 
tribute materially to improvement in 
bank personnel administration.” 

In the course of the work toward 
the new volume, national norms 
tables—believed to be the most com- 
prehensive set of norms figures 
existing for any industry—were 
built for a number of better-known 
tests. And a battery of short em- 
ployment tests was developed ex- 
pressly to meet bank testing needs. 
The use of these tests will be re- 
stricted to banks. 


The Big Hiring Period 


The A.B.A. Personnel Testing 
Committee redoubled its efforts in 
the past few months to insure that 
Clerical Testing in Banks would be 
available in advance of the summer 
influx of new personnel—the post- 
graduation period during which per- 
haps 25 percent of all new employees 
are hired. 

“It is generally agreed,” the book 
points out, “that training a bank 
clerk costs a minimum of $500. An 
expenditure of only a few dollars 
per applicant for extra screening 
through careful testing can reduce 
the number of misfits on whom 
training time and money might be 
wasted. In addition to increasing 
the chances of investing training 
funds wisely, testing can yield other 
important dividends in the form of 
leads to better job placement of men 
and women entering banking. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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FINANCE FORUM 


Experts Discuss the Day's Home Circle Problems 


INVESTMENTS 


How can the average man best keep 
an eye on his investments—that is, 
decide what stocks should be bought, 
what sold, etc.? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York City. 


management has be- 
come a full-time job. As the oppor- 
tunities for successful investing and 
the risks of investment losses have 
expanded, organizations of specially 
trained men have developed for the 
purpose of taking maximum advan- 
tage of opportunities while minimiz- 
ing risks. Such organizations are 
practical when, as in the case of 
banks, insurance companies, and 
other large financial institutions, the 
sums of money to be invested are 
great; for the average individual it 
is necessary that he try to do the 
job himself in his spare time, or 
that he retain the services of an in- 
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vestment counseling organization. 

The investment objectives of the 
individual, and the amount of money 
to be invested, will generally indi- 
cate the type and cost of such out- 
side investment assistance as may be 
practical and warranted. 

For an individual possessing only 
a small amount of liquid savings, 
the answer to his investment prob- 
lem should not be difficult. A back- 
log of safe, conservative holdings is 
the necessary foundation for any in- 
vestment plan. For such an individ- 
ual, savings bank deposits, life in- 
surance policies, and United States 
Government bonds should constitute 
his investments, including, possibly, 
ownership of his own home. 

For a person who has adequately 
provided for emergency needs, and 
has additional modest funds avail- 
able, the inclusion of some high 
grade, steady dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks is not only permissible 
but desirable. When funds for this 
purpose are small, it is not an im- 
position to ask the advice of one’s 
banker. If a specific answer is given, 
it will probably include such “stand- 
ard” securities as those included in 


the Dow Jones averages. If a more 
general reply is given it may sug- 
gest the shares of one or more 
mutual investment funds which per- 
mit the smaller investor to obtain a 
better degree of diversification, cou- 
pled with expert management, than 
he could obtain by a direct invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds with his 
limited funds. 

The larger investment counsel or- 
ganizations, whose names and repu- 
tations are well known to bankers, 
provide advisory and management 
services which vary greatly in cost, 
depending upon the scope of the job 
which is done, and the size of the 
portfolio to be supervised. In gen- 
eral, if the value of investments is 
less than the $10,000 to $25,000 
range, the cost of such a service rep- 
resents a disproportionate share of 
the income. 

Banks and trust companies, 
through custody, management or ad- 
visory accounts, and through the es- 
tablishment of trust accounts, are 
offering an increasing number and 
variety of investment services, in- 
cluding, in some instances, common 
trust funds whereby a person of 
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limited means may have a partici- 
pation in a large trust fund, ex- 
pertly administered. 

When funds are available for in- 
yestment, and when money manage- 
ment problems arise, it is a safe 
rule to talk to your banker about it 
first. If it is not practical for him 
to advise you directly, he can at 
least indicate to you the direction 
in which your inquiry for assistance 
should be made. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Is it wise to have an alternate bene- 
ficiary in your policy? 


Answered by 
DUDLEY B. MAR- 
TIN of the Insti- 
tute of Life In- 
surance, New 
York City. 


lr you want to be sure that the 
proceeds of your insurance policy 
are to be paid out in accordance with 
your wishes, it is extremely impor- 
tant to name a second beneficiary or 
“contingent beneficiary” in your pol- 
icy. (The term “alternate benefi- 
ciary” is not an accurate description 
since it implies one or the other. 
Actually, the second beneficiary re- 
ceives the proceeds only if the first- 
named beneficiary has died.) 

Suppose you name your wife as 
beneficiary, taking for granted that 
she will use the money not only for 
herself but to take care of the chil- 
dren; she dies and you have ne- 
glected to name another beneficiary 
although your intention is that the 
insurance should go to your chil- 
dren. In that case, the insurance 
proceeds would be payable to your 
estate, subject to the tax and other 
charges of an estate settlement and 
would be distributed according to 
the terms of your will. 

A usual beneficiary provision will 
name the wife as primary beneficiary 
with the children, share and share 
alike, as contingent beneficiaries. 
Sometimes, where the children are 
minors, the provision will name an 
adult as second beneficiary to act as 
trustee for the children until they 
come of age. 

Of course, the same thinking ap- 
plies to policies the proceeds of 
which are to go to people other than 
the wife and children. You might, 
for example, have a policy payable 
in the first instance to your mother 
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and if she should die you want the 
money to go to your sister, so you 
would make this provision in your 
policy. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


Is it wise to have joint property 
ownership between husband and 
wife? 


Answered by 
MARION E. 
MATTSON, assis- 
tant cashier, 
Northwestern 
National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 


Jom ownership of property be- 
tween husband and wife may be con- 
sidered wise where the estate is 
small and when it is the husband’s 
desire that the property shall pass 
outright to his wife. Such property, 
and in the small estate it generally 
consists of the homestead, does not 
pass through the estate of a de- 
ceased joint owner. Thus, settlement 
costs in that person’s estate may 
possibly be reduced. 

However, joint ownership of prop- 
erty exposes the owners to many 
disadvantages which may far out- 
weigh the advantages, for there are 
many rigid legal limitations. For 
instance, the question is often asked, 
“Does joint tenancy reduce taxes?” 


The answer is “No.” There are six 
possible taxes which may affect 
joint-tenancy property. Both the 
state and Federal governments may 
claim gift, income, and succession 
taxes. Joint-tenancy frequently in- 
creases taxes and often leads to tax 
litigation. If one co-owner dies, there 
is bound to be expense in perfecting 
the record title of the property in- 
volved. Unfortunate consequences 
often result when it comes to deter- 
mining taxes on capital gains trans- 
actions. 

Also, taxes are assessed and col- 
lected because purchase records of 
the joint tenants have not been pre- 
served. 

In determining whether property 
you now have or should acquire 
should be held jointly, discuss with 
your attorney some of these ques- 
tions: 

Is joint tenancy a substitute for a 
will? 

Can one of the co-owners of prop- 
erty sever the joint tenancy rela- 
tionship? 

What is a constant danger in joint 
tenancy? 

What happens if there is a di- 
vorce? 

Does joint tenancy save probate 
expense ? 

If co-owners die simultaneously 
(in an auto accident) what hap- 


“Understand you fellows have a Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program. Any chance of your sending somebody around 
to sign up my wife?” 
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TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


What are the investment powers of 
a trustee under (1) a revocable and 
(2) an irrevocable trust? 


Answered by 
GILBERT T. STE- 
PHENSON, re- 
tired Director 
of Trust Re- 
search, The 
Graduate School 
of Banking. 


T ueee need be no difference, except 
in one respect, between the invest- 
ment powers of the trustee under a 
revocable and under an irrevocable 
trust. 

If the trust agreement is silent 
about the investment powers of the 
trustee, the trustee must invest ac- 
cording to the laws of the state 
under which the trust is being ad- 
ministered. In some states, of which 
Massachusetts is typical, which are 
known as prudent-man-rule states, 
the trustee would be free and would 
be expected to invest as a prudent 
man invests his own funds having in 
mind the safety of his principal and 
the regularity and reasonableness 
of his income. 

In other states, of which New 
York was typical until recently, 
which are known as legal-list states, 
the trustee would be required to in- 
vest in the property or types of 
property prescribed by statute. Re- 
cently New York State modified its 
statute to the extent of permitting 
a trustee to invest 35 percent of 


trust funds under the prudent-man 
rule and the remaining 65 percent 
under its legal list. 

If the creator of the trust speci- 
fies how the trust funds shall or shall 
not be invested, his instructions 
must be followed by the trustee. The 
creator of the trust may say in what 
property or types of property his 
trustee shall or shall not invest. He 
may say that the trustee shall not 
make or change any investment 
without his direction, consent, or 
approval, or that of some specified 
third person; and the trustee must 
follow instructions. 

The only difference between in- 
vestment powers under a revocable 
and those under an irrevocable trust 
is that, if the creator reserves to 
himself too much investment power, 
he may subject an irrevocable trust 
even to unanticipated taxes. 


Kits for Forums 


| F your bank is planning a women’s 
finance forum, you may be inter- 
ested in assembling a kit of take- 
home information. 

Two well-filled packages of mate- 
rial, distributed at forum sessions, 
came to BANKING’sS desk recently. 
One was from State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, the other from St. Joseph 
Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana. The 
contents were not identical, but 
here’s a more or less composite list 
of the items included: 

Booklets, “The Woman and Her 


A women’s forum at the St. Joseph Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana 
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everything they hear but repeat it. 


DAA 


Pd das, 


“That’s right ... yesterday I opened a 

savings account in your bank. Will you 

please look and see if it has drawn any 
interest yet?” 


Bank” and “Trust Services for You,” 
prepared by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

A folder on how to keep a check- 
ing account balanced. 

Booklets on life insurance, dis- 
tributed by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, New York City. 

Information about Savings Bonds, 
prepared by the Treasury. 

A folder on intestacy. 

A folder recording important data 
about personal property and papers. 

Material from the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Judging from figures on the aver- 


age income of doctors, the surgeon 


doesn’t get as large a cut as you 
think. 


We've heard some radio sopranos 


who must work only for the love of 
mike. 


Some people not only believe 


The woman has the voice in fur- 


nishing the home and the man gets 
the invoice. 


If ignorance is bliss, an intelli- 
gence test is certainly a waste of 
time. 
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Preserving a ‘Fifth Freedom’ 


The Right to Choose an Executor 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author is vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


ESPITE the efforts of foresighted men in both bank- 
D ing and legal circles, there seems to be a growing 
tendency to restrict the freedom of people to de- 
termine who shall administer their estates for the bene- 
fit of their dependents and heirs. 

Not so important as the “four freedoms,” admittedly, 
but a freedom not to be taken lightly, nevertheless. 

For example, we'll invent a Mr. John Adams—name 
with a good old “freedom” ring. John Adams was 
born (to pick at random) in Pittsburgh. He went into 
business in that city and made quite a tidy fortune. 
Now he has sold his business. The cares of the years 
drop like a winter’s heavy cloak from him; he looks 
for a place where not even the seasons jostle and race 
by, where he can “loaf and invite his soul.” Finding 
such a place, he buys a home. He spends his winters 
there, though probably summer and early fall will find 
him back in his old haunts. 

And for a variety of reasons. His family has its roots 
in the area; his friends and business associates of many 
years are, most of them, still in Pittsburgh. 

The chances are that most of Adams’ money is in 
Pittsburgh also; and that his securities are in a custody 
account in his bank. So that city is his financial as 
well as his sentimental home. Indeed, he sometimes 
wonders whether his shiny new house is any real kind 
of home at all. Yet, there are certain civic duties he 
wants to perform, such as voting; and he is anxious to 
avoid the tax pitfalls of “double residence,” so he makes 
the state of winter sojourn his official domicile. 

Now, some years ago he had made his will. It is still 
a perfectly good will. It provides trusts for his wife 
and children; and management for these trusts that 
he has tested over the years—that of his bank. 

It is possible Adams does not know that the state 
of his adoption has a law on its books prohibiting banks 
and trust companies of other states from serving as 
executor and trustee under the will of its residents. 
Unless he does something drastic, people who are utter 
strangers to him—and to his family—will ‘take over” 
by order of the local probate judge when Adams dies. 

It is not really so drastic. There is a means whereby 
Adams can lift his estate clearly and cleanly out of the 
jurisdiction of all probate courts. There is nothing 
tricky about it; it is one of the soundest methods 
for transferring property: the revocable living trust. 

Adams can sign a trust agreement that his own 
lawyers will prepare. It can provide that the income 
of the trust will be paid to Adams as long as he lives; 
but thereafter it will be paid to Mrs. Adams as long as 
she lives; and after her death the income will be paid 
to the children until they reach certain ages, when the 
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principal will be turned over to them. There are pro- 
visions for payments of principal to wife and children 
if need should arise. All just like his present will. 

There is no apparent change in the status of any- 
thing. The securities stay right in the bank—where 
they’re now in custody. Income will be collected and 
deposited to Adams’ account. Adams can continue to 
instruct the bank as to sales and purchases. The bank 
will continue to keep full bookkeeping records and send 
to Adams the data for his income tax returns. (The 
revocable trust agreement will make no change in 
Adams’ taxable status.) If at any time Adams should 
become dissatisfied with the arrangement he can cancel 
it, just as he now can cancel his custody account. Or he 
can modify the provisions of the trust agreement relat- 
ing to the disposition of the trust fund after his death. 

What has made Adams so free a man? One magical 
word has intervened—‘ownership.” By virtue of the 
trust agreement, “legal title” to the securities delivered 
to the trustee “vests” in the trustee. When Adams dies 
there is no occasion for the securities in the trust fund 
to come within the jurisdiction of the local probate 
court. Adams has died but his trust fund—legally 
owned by a bank trustee in a far-off state—has not 
died. It is as simple as that. 


Are there disadvantages—other advantages? Yes— 
and they balance out on the plus side. True, a living 
trust entitles the bank to somewhat higher fees than 
it would receive as merely a custodian. Yet the net cost 
would be very little more, since the fees of the trustee 
are deductible in determining taxable income. Further, 
the bank assumes a new kind of responsibility toward 
the fund when it becomes trustee: its analysts and 
trust committee will review the investments and make 
recommendations to Adams—will make the actual de- 
cisions any time Adams sees fit to drop the reins. 

Adams still will need a will, of course, to dispose of 
whatever property cannot conveniently be assigned to 
the trust. Or he may use the device of joint ownership 
as to his home and certain other assets. But, in the 
typical case of the retired and “displaced” man, most of 
his estate can conveniently—and economically—pass to 
his heirs through a living trust. 

Economy—we nearly forgot. For the property in the 
living trust is not subject to probate court fees, ex- 
ecutor’s commissions, or the fees of attorneys for the 
executors. 

People cross state lines in a casual manner these 
days. Little thought, if any, is given to the walls of 
statute that rise at every border. Not merely are there 
conflicting rules relating to the selection of executors. 
There are many and varied rules relating to the execu- 
tion and interpretation of wills. The living trust tran- 
scends all these. 
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HILE we wouldn’t hazard a 
guess as to how long banks 
and bankers have been con- 
tributing to the success of country 
fairs, a limited survey recently made 
by BANKING confirms earlier studies. 
It discloses that in many commu- 
nities bankers spearhead fair de- 
velopment; they provide the initia- 
tive, imagination, leadership, brawn, 
and awards so essential to a success- 
ful fair. In addition, bankers in va- 
rious sections have developed edu- 
cational displays which do a public 
relations job that could not be 
achieved through any other media. 
This article, the first in a series 
of two, will be confined largely to a 
discussion of a few of these exhibits. 
In the next instalment, we shall re- 
port on the miscellaneous activities 
of bankers in connection with local 
fairs, including information on what 
part the banks in Marshfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Corydon, Indiana, and 
Eaton, Ohio, take in the fairs that 
date back to ante bellum times. 


New York's Portable Exhibit 


The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation has developed a_three- 
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Side panels of the Empire State’s portable exhibit can be adapted easily to local farmer-banker themes 


How Banks Go to the Fair 


MARY B. LEACH 


Biblical Days 


During a minor skirmish a 
few months ago in the “Letters 
to the Editor” column of The 
Christian Science Monitor over 
which United States community 
has held fairs for the longest 
consecutive period, we learned 
that fairs date back at least to 
Old Testament days. “The first 
local fair,” said the Monitor, “is 
said to have taken place in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1644. 
Two of the oldest state fairs 
occurred in 1841 in New York 
and New Jersey.” 

Correspondents disclosed that 
the Marshfield (Mass.) Fair has 
been held consecutively for 84 
years; the Harrison County 
(Ind.) Fair (in Corydon) for 92 
consecutive years; and the 
Eaton, Ohio, Fair for 101 years. 


panel traveling exhibit (shown at 
top of page) for use by individual 
banks in promoting farmer-banker 
relations. It is portable and is suit- 


able for display at country fairs, ex- 
positions, farmer-banker meetings, 
bank lobby use, or at miscellaneous 
gatherings. 

When open, it is approximately 15 
feet wide, eight feet high, and four 
feet in depth. It is well lighted and 
carries an agricultural theme for 
banker-farmer relations. At the top 
of the exhibit is a moving ticker 
which dramatizes the message: “‘50,- 
000 New York State farmers can’t 
be wrong—bank where they bank— 
at your local bank.” 

The material on the side panels 
may be adapted to local interests. 
No charge is made for the use of 
the exhibit other than payment of 
transportation costs. 


Keystone Traveling Exhibit 


One other state—that we know of 
—has a traveling exhibit; namely, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania exhibit, which 
is illustrated on page 76 of Septem- 
ber (1951) BANKING, has been 
shown at a series of five county fairs 
and farm shows since its unveiling 
at the PBA convention last June. 

In addition to the distribution of 
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more than 500,000 pieces of play 
money from the exhibit, 20,000 co- 
operative educational program fold- 
ers entitled “Suppose There Were 
No Banks?” were distributed at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show alone. An 
estimated 1,000,000 have seen the 
exhibit. 

“While it is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible,” writes PBA Staff 
Assistant Richard C. Shultz, “to say 
concretely how much good was de- 
rived from the various displays, . . . 
it is my sincere belief that there is 
great merit in a display of this 
type.” 


Sunshine State's Display 


A booth staffed daily by groups 
of bankers from various sections of 
South Dakota was sponsored by the 
SDBA at the State Fair in Huron 
last September. Graphs, charts, and 
pictures were displayed showing how 
private banking is cooperating with 
agriculture and other state indus- 
tries. Another feature was the U. S. 
Secret Service’s “Counterfeit Money 
Exhibit.” 

The booth was designed primarily 
to show that local banks provide 
credit services and perform other 
functions which make South Dakota 
a better place in which to live. 

If there are other state associa- 
tions that sponsor state or local 
fair exhibits they have not come to 
BANKING’s attention in recent 
months. We now turn to what some 
individual banks are doing. 


A Silver State Report 
Irrigated pasture and bank ser- 


This exhibit at Colorado State Fair tells a service-pasture story 


vices were featured in a rustic ex- 
hibit, enclosed at the front with a 
plank fence, displayed at the Colo- 
rado State Fair by the Arkansas 
Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado. 

This exhibit is illustrated at the 
top of the page. Its features include 
a rural delivery type of mail box 
with the “Bank - by - Mail” slogan 
printed on it. 

Assistant Vice-president Don E. 
Foster reports on some other public 
relations plans of the Arkansas Val- 
ley Bank in this brief passage: 

“Our plans also call for several 
series of 35-mm slides covering rec- 
ommended practices for our area. I 
am now working on a series of si- 
lage-making pictures, and also pic- 
tures of the establishment and man- 
agement of irrigated pastures. We 


Who couldn’t go for a bit of refreshment at the Dyer County (Tenn.) Fair? 


FIRST-CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


plan to use these pictures at farmers 
meetings throughout our area.” 


From Dixie 


Horace Dunagan, Jr., assistant 
cashier and farm representative of 
the First Citizens National Bank, 
Dyersburg, Tennessee, describes his 
bank’s booth at Dyer County Fair 
(pictured at bottom of the page) 
and the service it afforded those at- 
tending the fair: 

“We had a painting of our bank 
48” x 36” with our slogan, ‘A Good 
Bank, In a Good County, Serving 
Good People for 62 Years.’ The ar- 
row [at right under picture of bank } 
pointed to examples of our services. 
As the six-foot table turned slowly 
to recorded organ music, people 
would see the various services, some 
of which are church loans, also live- 
stock (inside the little fence), auto- 
mobile, soybean (in the trailer), 
farm equipment, barn construction, 
tractor, and electric appliance loans. 

“This was not necessarily a farm 
department display, as we told of 
every bank service. Then notice our 
Defense Bond display [on wall at 
rear]. Our fair was held during the 
bond drive—we gave away a $25 
bond. 

“We registered 2,300 people for 
our free bond. The water cooler was 
the most popular spot of the entire 
fair—note sign over cooler ‘Have a 
drink on the Bank.’ Over 5,000 peo- 
ple did just that—we used 5,400 
cups. 


“A free ‘phone was provided for 
our customers and friends to use for 
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Officers from three Jersey banks tending a currency exhibit face the camera 


local calls. Note wire hanging from 
end of booth. This was used to 
broadcast daily from our bank booth 
‘Meet Me At the Fair,’ which gave us 
good advertising and at the same 
time let people at home know the 
latest placings in the shows. 

“We always have a place for peo- 
ple to rest, as you can see in the 
picture. We were proud of our booth, 
but above all—the people appreci- 
ated it.” 


Joint Currency Display 


Three Freehold, New Jersey, 
banks had a joint exhibit at the 
Monmouth County 4-H Club Fair 
held last August. The Freehold 
Transcript describes this project, 
illustrated at top of page. 

“Freehold Trust Company dis- 
played counterfeit money, and many 
viewers of the exhibit frankly ad- 
mitted that they would have taken 
the counterfeit money for. legiti- 
mate currency. 

“. . . The bank distributed cards 
which pointed out some of the ways 
banks and others handling money 
check it for legitimate marks of 
identification. 

“The Trust Company had a real 
job on its hands limiting its give- 
away pencils on a one-to-a-customer 

“The Central National Bank dis- 
played various types of currency 
now in use as well as valuable col- 
lections of coins and out-dated cur- 
rencies. The bank also displayed a 
set of canceled United States bonds 
from the year 1776 to the present. 
“A collection of Indian Head pen- 
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nies created a great deal of inter- 

“The First National Bank of Free- 
hold, organized in 1864, displayed 
some of the early certificates and 
books that were used during its 
early years. 

“The bank displayed a certificate 
dated August 23, 1864, for shares 
issued to one of the charter owners 
of the bank stock... . 

“The display which probably had 
the greatest interest to fair-goers 
was an old signature book of the 
bank. In the book, each new de- 
positor was required to sign his 
name and address when opening a 
new account.... 

“The First National also exhibited 
old currency and coins. Currency 


valued at less than one dollar was 
displayed. These old issues were 
commonly called ‘shin-plasters’.” 


Pasture Improvement 


It is the custom of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Meadville, Pennsy]l- 
vania, to set up an exhibit at the 
county fair. Last year the exhibit 
was built around the theme: Pasture 
improvement. At a special booth 
(picture of exhibit is shown at bot- 
tom of this page) an attendant held 
guard over a penny guessing con- 
test. A $5 prize was given each day 
for the closest guess and a $10 prize 
at the end of the week for the clos- 
est guess during the fair. Little 
memo books, with appropriate cover 
copy, were given out. 

The main exhibit was 10 feet long, 
four feet wide, and six feet high. 
“We divided the (floor) space into 
two parts,” said Robert A. Brace, 
manager of First National’s farm 
department, “one showing poor pas- 
ture and its results; the other show- 
ing excellent pasture properly 
treated. The exhibit is simple and 
tried to prove one thing: The neces- 
sity and the desirability of improv- 
ing pastures. It had motion—a trac- 
tor, propelled by a concealed belt, 
moving around the good pasture, 
spreading fertilizer to attract the 
passing crowd ...” Nearly every 
make of tractor was used. 

Several fat Holstein cow models 
grazed in real live White Dutch 
Clover and Blue Grass in the good 
plot. 

The left side panel showed an ex- 
aggerated picture of a thin cow and 


Originality that drove home with a punch the value of pasture improvement 
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had the cow saying: “I’m thin as a 
rail—-I can’t fill a pail—lI need su- 
perphosphate and lime.” Next to the 
thin cow was one pail of milk. And 
at the bottom this legend: “Less 
Milk—More Grain and Hay.” 

The right panel illustrated how a 
farmer’s milk check can be increased 
by good pasture. It had a fat con- 
tented cow saying: “I’ve plenty to 
spare—lI’m willing to share—Come 
over and see me some time!” Next 
to the cow was three full pails of 
milk. And at the bottom this catch 
line: “Renovated Pasture a Real 
Money Crop.” 

“The backdrop,” Mr, Brace said, 
“was a tempera watercolor painting 
of a farm showing a red barn, green 
trees, and cows grazing knee-deep in 
clover. General overhead lighting 
illuminates the entire exhibit. Spe- 
cial concealed bulbs concentrated 
light upon the fat and thin cows and 
their remarks to each other.” 

In his report on results, Mr. Brace 
said: “It was noted hundreds of 
times as farmers stopped to observe 
the exhibit that they were impressed 
with the vast difference between 
good pasture and poor pasture... .” 


Fair Booth Broadcasts 


The Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, takes 
an active part in several fairs, in- 
cluding the Canandaigua, Hemlock, 
and Palmyra fairs. The bank’s broad- 
caster, Mainstreeter Al Sisson, does 
radio interviews from the fairs and 
tells about the exhibits. At the Pal- 
myra Fair, Lincoln has an exhibit, 
“Visiting Corner,” with chairs and 
other attractions. Mr. Sisson broad- 
casts from the bank’s exhibit. 

At this fair, Lincoln also sponsors 
its “Junior Olympics,” in which 132 
youngsters participated last year. 


A.B.A.’s “House Full of Money” 
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Is there anyone who wouldn’t be fascinated by Chenango County’s (N. Y.) 
purebred baby calves? 


Each participant receives a Ray- 
mond N. Ball achievement medal and 
the winning girls’ team and the win- 
ning boys’ team each receive per- 
manent trophies and a revolving 
trophy.” 


Gold Collection Exhibited 


At the Home Merchants Show in 
Helena, Montana, last fall, the First 
National Bank and the Union Bank 
and Trust Company each had a sav- 
ings exhibit. Bayard Taylor, agri- 
cultural specialist of the Union 
Bank, describes his bank’s exhibit: 

The booth took up a space about 
10’ x10’ and the walls were covered 
with drapes. We have accumulated 
one of the best gold collections in 
the country and it was on display 
encased in a glass case on a three- 
foot high stand. This is one of the 
biggest exhibits in the west. Above 
the exhibit was a sign reading: 
‘Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Serving Helena and Montana Since 
Gold Rush Days.’ ” 

About 2,100 people competed in 
the bank’s penny guessing contest 
for a $20 savings account. 


Clearing House Exhibit 


A 50-foot exhibit was sponsored 
by the Chenango County Clearing 
House banks at the county fair in 
Norwich, New York, for eight con- 
secutive years. This exhibit was dis- 
continued two years ago to permit 
other concerns to obtain space. 

The display varied each year, in- 
cluding over the years these and 
other features: Sample displays of 


locally manufactured products, 
money exhibits, purebred livestock, 
War and Defense Savings Bonds, 
calf weight-guessing contests, land 
class maps, better pastures, farm 
account keeping, banking services to 
industry and agriculture, etc. 

Graphs painted on the walis be- 
hind the exhibits utilized this space 
to good advantage. These graphs 
indicated trends over the years in 
milk production, artificially bred 
calves, etc. 


Field Day Feature 


Alton H. Cole, farm service de- 
partment of the B.M.C. Durfee Trust 
Company, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
reports that “for two years we fea- 
tured an exhibit of combined bank- 
ing services which we had to offer 
the public at the Bristol County 
Farms Field Day,” a fair and field 
day put on by the farmers and mer- 
chants in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Because of a tent shortage, last 
year the bank donated $80 for prizes 
in the 4-H cattle judging, showman- 
ship, and tractor-driving contests. 


“House Full of Money” 


A Lucite bungalow designed for 
bank use in small coin guessing 
contests at fairs is available 
through the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the A.B.A. The idea of 
the “house full of money” origi- 
nated with the Ft. Worth (Texas) 
National Bank and has been used 
with gratifying results by other 
banks. 
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Low-cost Microfilmer 
designed for 
Community Banks... 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer will bring all the 
advantages of modern microfilming to your bank at 
minimum cost—give you savings proportionate to those 
enjoyed in larger banks where Recordak Microfilmers 
are installed departmentally. 


With this versatile “table top”’ microfilmer, any clerk 
(as part of her daily routine) can photograph checks, 
statements—any document up to 11 x 14 inches—simply 
by pressing a button. As many as 1500 pictures taken in an 
hour’s time! And to read your film records, you merely 
lower the projection screen, which is an integral part of 
the machine. 

Thus, in one compact unit, you get all the microfilm 


equipment you need fo eliminate costly manual operations 
in transit, bookkeeping, and deposit work . . . fo increase 


protection and efficiency to a truly remarkable degree, 


Now look at the surprisingly low cost. The Recor- 
dak Junior Microfilmer you see on the right (Model 
JC-1) can be purchased outright for $1250. . . and you 
will receive one year of maintenance service—including 
parts replacement—at no additional cost. Or it can be 
rented for $20 per month . . . including service and nee- 
essary parts replacement. 


Film costs are another surprise—you can record 
14,000 checks, for example, on a 200-foot roll of 16mm 
Recordak Microfilm that costs only $7.00, including 
processing. Thus, the total cost—whether you buy or 
rent—will be far outweighed by your new savings. Ask 
any one of the thousands of community banks now using 
the Recordak Junior Microfilmer! 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 


Gives you all the advantages of 
Recordak Photographic Banking Systems 


An adding machine tape serves as 
your transit letter when you have a pho- 
tographically accurate and complete mi- 
crofilm record of your checks. As a result, 
at least 60% of time now required for 
transit work can be saved. It’s only neces- 
sary to list the check amounts—no de- 
scription of individual items. Any one of 
your clerks can do the job. 


Bookkeeping costs are reduced because 
there’s only one record to post . . . only 
one posting a day. The statement sheet 
serves as your ledger during the month, 
then it is microfilmed (for the bank’s con- 
tinuous record) and sent out with the 
customer’s checks. Result: bookkeepers 


handle many more accounts . . 


. using 
less equipment, less stationery. 


Bank-wide advantages. Tellers can give 
faster, more efficient service because it’s 
unnecessary to enter any description on 
deposit slips since they will be photo- 
graphed along with the checks. Your 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer can also be 
used for all-purpose work—to photograph 
deeds, mortgages, and other documents 
—hbound, stapled, or in individual sheets. 
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The Recordak Junior Microfilmer photographs documents up to 11” x 14” instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece. 


Valuable extra protection. Your Recor- 
dak Microfilms can’t be altered without 
detection . . . can be vault-stored in ap- 
proximately 2% of the space required for 
paper records. And if your transit letters 
are lost en route, you’re fully protected 

your depositors aren’t inconvenienced. 
will produce facsimile prints 


from your films without charge. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Increased goodwill. Should your depos- 
itors lose their cancelled checks—and are 
questioned regarding payments—you can 
flash the film record on the reading screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer; also 
you can provide them with facsimile 
prints to present as evidence. 
which are building goodwill and new busi- 
ness for community banks everywhere! 


Services 


originator of 

modern microfilming—and 
its application to banking 
systems 


Write today for a free copy of “In Bank 
After Bank After Bank.” It describes the 
Recordak co-ordinated system for com- 
munity banks; gives detailed facts on the 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . and the 
complete line of Recordak microfilming 
equipment. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Asriculturists Form Association 


N association “to coordinate, dis- 
AN seminate, and materialize in- 
formation, suggestions, and 
ideas relative to purposes and prac- 
tices of bank farm departments” was 
organized at the recent meeting of 
the 1952 Virginia Bankers Farm 
Credit Conference at Natural Bridge. 
Christened “Association of Bank 
Agricultural Representatives,” the 
new organization’s by-laws provide 
that “membership shall consist of 
commercial bank personnel and Fed- 
eral Reserve bank personnel from 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina 
whose assigned duties are the servic- 
ing of the needs of agriculture.” 

The by-laws also provide for three 
officers, president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer, together 
with an advisory committee com- 
posed of one member from each of 
the Fifth District states and a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

Officers of the ABAR are: 

President, James Bishop, Jr., as- 
sistant vice-president and manager, 
farm service department, Bank of 
Greensboro, North Carolina; vice- 
president, Russell L. Upshaw, vice- 
president, Campbell County Bank, 
Rustburg, Virginia; secretary-trea- 
surer, Stuart P. Fishburne, farm re- 
lations department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

Advisory committee members thus 
far appointed include: Nevin S. 
Baker, assistant cashier, Citizens 
National Bank, Frederick, Maryland; 
J. S. Pates, farm representative, 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia; T. H. Le- 
croy, farm relations officer, Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; and Horace 
B. Porter, agricultural economist, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

The first annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina, on August 4 
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and 5, and will be informal, without 
a set program. Members will ex- 
change views on mutual problems. 


Memorial for “Old Signal” 


oe services for pets are 
not new, but here is a report 
of a service for “Old Signal,” a pure- 
bred bull, which we believe is news. 

Afterglow Estella Signal, nick- 
named “Old Signal,’”’ was presented 
to the Maury County Artificial 
Breeders Association in 1942 by the 
Commerce Union Bank of Columbia, 
Tennessee. Between 1942 and Feb- 
ruary 20, 1952, “Old Signal’ was 
bred to more than 10,000 cows. 

The bull was honored at the an- 
nual meeting of the Maury Breeders 
in Twin Oaks a few days after his 
passing, when the breeders presented 
a special plaque to Moscoe Wright, 
the bank’s farm manager, as a token 
of appreciation. The local newspaper 
carried a story with a three-column 
picture of “Old Signal.” 

Commerce Union has farm service 
departments in three of its nine 
rural branches and plans to put them 
in the others as quickly as qualified 
men can be obtained. 


Bank Honors Soil Supervisor 


W. HEss of Muenster, Texas, re- 
¢ ceived the state prize as the 
“most outstanding soil conservation 
district supervisor in the State of 
Texas for 1951” at a board meeting 
of the Texas Bank & Trust Company. 
Mr. Hess had previously won the 
Certificate of Merit in his district as 
well as one of the five zone awards 
(silver trays) which were presented 
by the bank at the annual conven- 
tion of Texas Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors in Brownwood. 

The state prize entitles Mr. and 
Mrs. Hess to a one-week, all-expense 
study tour to one of the outstanding 
farms or ranches in the United 
States. 

This presentation marked the cli- 
max of the first year of the bank’s 
“Annual Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors Award’ program, de- 
signed to create a better understand- 
ing and closer relationship between 
the banker, farmer, and rancher in 
the Lone Star State. 


Bulletin Display Board 


A BULLETIN display board, 
39”x49” and large enough to 
display a dozen or more folders 
and booklets of interest to custom- 
ers, is being made available to Ne- 
braska banks by the agricultural 
committee of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association. (See cut on page 65.) 

In a bulletin sent to members an- 
nouncing the availability of the 
board, Ag Committee Chairman 
Robert L. Voss advised: 

“When a board is purchased by 
your bank, the county agent in your 
county will be notified and will sup- 
ply your board with the latest bul- 
letins. He will change the bulletins 
from time to time during the year. 
Your customers will obtain the bul- 
letins they desire from the county 
agent. 

“If your bank is in a town some 
distance from the county agent's 
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npeadguarters, a small box can be 
mounted at the corner of the board 
with 2 supply of postcards addressed 
to the county agent, on which your 
customers can order any bulletins 
they wish.” 

The NBA also offers its members 
a “Better Livestock - Grassland 
Farming” bulletin, which is avail- 
able in quantity from county agents. 


“Down the River,” a New Soil Booklet 


_— new 16-page illustrated book- 
let entitled, Down the River, pre- 
pared by the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America, presents in graphic 
form the devastating losses being 
suffered by the nation as a result of 
erosion and waste of the country’s 
natural resources. 

It carefully describes what -has 
been done and what can be done to 
halt this waste. It presents a pro- 
gram that places the responsibility 
where it belongs—on each citizen, 
whether citydweller or farmer. 

Copies, with space for name im- 
print, are available for distribution 
at a few cents per copy. Address the 
Society at Paramount Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for information. 


Ideas on Outside Programs 


5 ee abreast of the latest de- 

velopments in outside farm pro- 
grams developed by country bankers 
is an important phase of the work 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Some specific activities reported to 
the Commission in a recent survey 
include the following (more later) : 


An Effective Ad 


A three-column ad run by the 
State National Bank of Oneonto, 
Alabama, tells of the bank’s serving 
in “Helping Farmers Plan and De- 
velop More Profitable Farm Pro- 
grams.” The ad featured a picture 
showing a farmer, State’s Agricul- 
tural Representative M. E. Wilson; 
and a herd of fattened hogs. Copy 
under the photograph told the story 
of the farmer’s “well balanced farm 
program.” In a box immediately 
above the bank’s signature was a 
picture of Mr. Wilson with brief 
copy telling of his availability for 
consultation with farmers. 


Farm & Home Bulletin 


It would be easier to tell about the 
things it doesn’t do than to mention 
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“THIS BANK RECOMMENDS 
THESE 


FOR GOOD READING 


bank 


Bankers Association’s 
lobby bulletin board 


Nebraska 


all of the activities of The Citizens 
and Southern Bank of Dublin, Geor- 
gia. Among other things, it pub- 
lishes and distributes annually a 
bookiet, Laurens County Farm & 
Home Bulletin, in which it outlines 
a county agricultural program for 
the guidance of farmers to better 
farming and living. A directory of 
the county agricultural agencies, 
with telephone numbers, is included. 
Lamar C. Hogan manages Citizens’ 
farm development department. 


Farm Visit Reports 


First Trust & Savings Bank, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, has developed a couple 
of simple “Farm Visit Report” and 
“Supplemental Farm Visit Report” 
forms for its credit files. The form 
for the original report includes space 
for information on name and address 
of family; location of farm; size of 
farm, soil condition, and crop rota- 
tion; equipment, livestock, farmer’s 


Cover page of the Soil Society’s new 
booklet 


future plans, and general observa- 
tions. The supplemental form in- 
cludes space for information on total 
acreage; acreage of various grain 
crops; livestock count on beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, and hogs; general crop 
conditions; general livestock condi- 
tions, and remarks. 

In cooperation with the Extension 
Service, First Trust has developed 
for circulation some circulars on 
livestock feeding. 

This bank also has a farm ac- 
counting book which it distributed. 
Vice-president R. E. Bauer is the 
bank’s agriculturist. 


Farm Management 


“A practical method of increasing 
farm profits” is the title of an attrac- 
tively illustrated, two-color (brown 
and blue) folder issued by the farm 
management service department of 
The Central National Bank and 
Trust Company of Peoria, Illinois. 
The folder promotes the bank’s farm 
management service for absentee 
owners. 

George D. Carter is Central’s farm 
manager. 

One of the folder’s illustrations 
shows Mr. Carter sitting in his car 
making an “on-the-spot” report on a 
portable recording machine. These 
reports are sent out to clients in a 
matter of days. Annually the bank 
makes itemized reports. on receipts 
and disbursements as well as a re- 
port covering crop yield and live- 
stock production. 


New Services 


Don E. Foster, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, Arkansas Valley Bank, Pueblo, 
Colorado, writes: 


“We have set up a deposit pro- 
cedure with the dairies of Pueblo so 
that milk checks due farmers can be 
deposited directly to their accounts 
in our bank and the farmer immedi- 
ately receives a deposit receipt. This 
has been very well received by the 
dairymen of this community. 

“The cattlemen of this area are 
also interested in a service we have 
instituted to list livestock which is 
for sale and to list prospective buy- 
ers of livestock in conjunction with 
the Pueblo County Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation. This will receive publicity 
both locally and on the highways so 
that even foreign buyers may be 
able to find a list of livestock for 
sale.”’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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AGENT FOR COLLECTION 


Liability of collecting bank may result 
from breach of duty to drawer, inde- 
pendent of negligence. 


BANK which receives a sight 
A draft with instructions to col- 

lect it or telegraph the for- 
warding bank of its inability to col- 
lect it, is liable for loss resulting to 
the drawer when it holds the draft 
for several days and neither collects 
it nor wires notice of dishonor, the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit has held. 

The court ruled that a collecting 
bank, located in Kentucky, a state 
which has enacted the A.B.A.-rec- 
ommended Bank Collection Code, 
was the agent of the drawer of cer- 
tain drafts received with such in- 
structions and, hence, that its failure 
to follow explicitly its instructions 
with reference to notice of dishonor, 
and its failure to disclose its knowl- 
edge that the drawee was in de- 
pressed financial circumstances, was 
a breach of its duty to its principal. 

When the bank failed to disclose 
the facts within its knowledge, it 
permitted its principal, a livestock 
dealer who had sold cattle to the 
drawee, to extend credit to an in- 
solvent purchaser; when it did not 
require the drawee to pay the drafts 
upon presentment, it in effect ex- 
tended additional credit to him, 
without authority to do so, said the 
court. 

In holding the bank liable for the 
drawer’s resulting loss, the court 
pointed out that its liability “was 
not dependent entirely upon negli- 
gence. Independent of negligence 
. .. the bank failed to follow the in- 
structions of its forwarding bank... 
Liability followed . . . as a matter of 
law. ...” Grant County Deposit 
Bank v. McCampbell, 194 F.2d 469. 


CONDITIONAL DELIVERY 
OF CHECK 


A CHECK which discloses on its face 
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that it was delivered conditionally 
only, is not negotiable, the person 
taking it is not a holder in due 
course, and he is bound to return it 
to the drawer if the event upon 
which delivery was conditioned does 
rot occur. 

This was the holding of Tennes- 
see’s Court of Appeals in the case 
of a check bearing on its face the 
legend: For earnest money on farm 
in Cheatham Cty, Pleasant View, 
check to be returned if deal is not 
consummated. 

On the day after the drawer de- 
livered this check to a real estate 
broker, she entered into a written 
agreement as prospective purchaser 
of some real estate. Thereafter, how- 
ever, she decided that the property 
had been misrepresented to her, de- 
cided not to consummate the trans- 
action, and stopped payment on her 
check. 

The court upheld her right to do 
so and, in denying a petition for re- 
hearing of the case, made it clear 
that its holding that she was entitled 
to return of her check if “the sale 
and transfer were not carried 
through” did not mean that her 
right to have it returned was lost 
when she signed the written agree- 
ment. Anderson v. Bing, 244 S.W.2d 
187. (Certiorari denied by Tenn. 
Sup. Ct.). 


RAISED CHECK 


Florida adopts minority view that de- 
positor must take loss when his em- 
ployee's fraud is not apparent to bank. 


iE Florida, plaintiff bank depositors 
sought to recover from their bank 
the amount of two raised checks 
which had been charged against 
their account. As partners in a re- 
tail clothing store, they had em- 
ployed an accountant who had ac- 
cess to their check book and, on 
occasion, was authorized to write 
their checks in his own handwriting, 
leaving nothing to be filled in but 
the signature. 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Agent for Collection—Conditional Delivery of Check—Raised Check 


One day this employee was di- 
rected to draw a check to himself 
in the amount of $10.10, and that he 
did. But after obtaining a partner's 
signature to the check, he showed 
his versatility by raising the check 
to $2110.10. Unaware of the change, 
the drawee bank paid the check and 
charged this amount against the 
partners’ account. 

Later, the accountant demon- 
strated that he was no flash in the 
pan, by successfully raising another 
check to himself, from $60 to $960. 
This check, too, was paid. 

When the fraud was uncovered, 
the bank and the partners could 
reach no meeting of the minds on 
which of them should bear the loss. 
Nor had the question ever before 
been decided in that state. Accord- 
ingly, Florida’s Supreme Court re- 
solved it, and in the bank’s favor. 

Although a majority of states 
have adopted a rule holding banks 
liable in such cases, the court held 
that “the reasoning of those courts 
which hold that the bank is not 
liable under the circumstances pre- 
sented ...in this case is more 
login...” 

It is “undisputed,” said the court, 
that the partners “originally made it 
possible for their employee to raise 
the checks and there was nothing 
about said checks or the circum- 
stances of their presentation for 
payment which could possibly have 
placed [the bank] on notice that 
they had been raised. It is too great 
a burden to place upon a bank the 
duty to discover that a check has 
been raised when the check has no 
indicia of such fact on its face and 
there are no suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding its presentation 
to the bank for payment. Such de- 
termination does not square with 
our concept of simple justice and is 
not consonant with common sense 
and fair dealing.” Goldsmith v. At- 
lantic National Bank, 55 So.2d 804. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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di- Federal 
self BANKING LAW REPORTS 


4. details 


t he 
er’s Geared to today’s needs, the swift regular issues of Federal Banking 
wed Law Reports provide authoritative aid for bankers and their counsel in 
von complying with federal regulation and control of banking operations, 
‘ including today’s emergency banking controls: for consumer credit 
ge, (Regulation W), for real estate credit (Regulation X), for V-loans 
and (Regulation V), and for loans generally (the Voluntary Credit 
the Restraint Program). 
atin Designed particularly for those charged with the effective 
th direction of banking activities, the Reports afford prompt, depend- 
h . able, organized, and continuing coverage of statutes, amendments, 
‘her regulations, interpretive rulings, forms, and analyses of relevant 
360. new legislative developments. Four Compilation Volumes provide 
a panoramic background of federal banking law, arranged 
red, alphabetically by topics for fingertip finding. 
fer CONDITIONAL SALE 
SS. 
‘ore CHATTEL MORTGAGE REPORTS 
ord- Here is the dependable Reporter for the man responsible for the sound 
re- handling of problems concerned with chattel mortgages, conditional sales, 
r. trust receipts, and related instruments. Its frequent, current issues keep 
ites subscribers abreast of everything pertinent—on both federal and state 
nks levels. For CCH’s vigilant Conditional Sale—Chattel Mortgage Reports 
1eld dispatch to subscribers the new laws and regulations, court decisions, 
irts attorney generals’ rulings, and the like in this field, as they ‘‘break’’. 
not Within the unique framework of a uniform topical outline, 
ore- all of the requirements relating to title-retention contracts—from 
ore the filing or recording to repossession and foreclosure—are de- 
tailed and fully explained in separate state divisions. Complete 
urt, law texts are included for each state. Three loose leaf Compila- 
e it tion Volumes included without extra charge start subscribers off 
rise on the right foot. 
ing 
Federal 
for 1 | SECURITIES LAW REPORTS 
hat Issue after issue, the fast, informative releases of Federal Securities Law 
eat Reports faithfully speed to subscribers the last word, the latest develop- 
the ment of interest and importance in the highly technical area of federal 
nae regulation and control of the securities business. 
no This full-scale reporting—basic statutes, accounting requirements, tte 
and SEC regulations, annotated explanations, forms, court and Commission _ 
1m- decisions—constantly reflect the changing “rules of the game"’ for the “ 
ion federal securities control law specialist, all organized for fast, sure use. ake 
de- Four encyclopedic Compilation Volumes give a clear-cut picture of every- Ge, 
ith thing on federal securities law from the beginning down to date. en, 
“~, 
is 
nse writefor COMMERCE CLEARING. HOUSE, INC. it 
At- complete PUB SHER: F TOPICA AW REPORTS a 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 
‘DOING BUSINESS' 


HEN an Illinois bank which was 
not licensed to do business in In- 
diana executed in Indiana a mort- 
gage securing a loan on Indiana 
property, but actually paid out the 
loan in Illinois, the bank neverthe- 
less was “doing business” in Indiana 
at the time of execution of the mort- 
gage, the Federal District Court for 
the Northern District of Indiana has 
held. The court did hold, however, 
that the bank’s failure to have quali- 
fied to do business in Indiana did 


11.87% above 1950. 


duce freight train miles by 2.| 
handled increased by 10.1%. 


days. 


new equipment in the year. 


from 1950. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
Income 


From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail and express 

From other sources—interest, 
dividends, rents, etc.... 


Total income 


Expenditures 


Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
and taxes 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


Total expenditures . 
Net Income 


For improvements, sinking funds, 
and other purposes 


125TH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE BALTIMORE 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1951 


Because of heavy traffic and increases in freight rates, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad's total income for 1951 was 


But expenditures increased |!.28°/, at the same time. 
Net railway operating income in 1951 represented a return 
of only 3.57% on net investment in transportation facilities. 
Increased operating efficiency enabled the railroad to re- 
|°/,, although freight-ton miles 
Tax accruals for the year totaled $35,669,276—the equivo- 
lent of total revenue from all transportation services for 29 


More than $36,360,000 was invested in improvements and 
Average employment throughout the year was 57,932 


persons, an increase of 8.1% over 1950. Annual wages and 
payroll taxes per employee in 195! were $4,254—up $271 


Increase 
1951 over 1950 

$432,535,559 $44,898,210 

_. 27,500,317 3,909,113 
$460,035,876 $48,807,323 

_. .$401,997,398 $41,446,748 
38,886,770 3,245,947 
$440,884, 168 $44,692,695 
... $19,151,708 $4,114,628 


not invalidate the mortgage, though 
the bank might be prohibited from 
suing on the mortgage in Indiana 
courts. In re V-I-D Inc. 101 F.Supp. 
71. 


WHEN A LOAN IS NOT A LOAN 


Pennsytvan1a’s Supreme Court has 
aligned that state with half a dozen 
others in which it is held that a loan 
made by an insurance company to 
its insured against his life policy 
does not create a debtor-creditor re- 
lationship, since it “is not a loan in 
the strict technical sense, for there 


OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


Year 


R. B. WHITE, President 


is no obligation of repayment but 
rather an advancement on the cash 
value of the policy... .” 

The court drew a “clear distine- 
tion” between a transaction of this 
type, and the case where a ‘hird 
party lends money on the sec: rity 
of an assignment or pledge o: the 
insured’s policy. The significan.e of 
its distinction lies in its holding 
that, upon the death of an insured 
with a policy “loan” still “unp:id,” 
his beneficiary has no right to have 
the full amount of the policy rein- 
stated by “repayment of the loan” 
from his general estate. In re Estate 
of Schwartz, 20 LW 2457. 


ASSIGNMENT OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Tue Florida Supreme Court de- 
cision dealing with assignments on 
life insurance, reported here in Jan- 
uary as Silva v. Exchange National 
Bank of Tampa, 54 So.2d 370, was 
withdrawn from that volume by or- 
der of the court and now appears in 
the advance sheets to Volume 56, 
Southern Reporter, 2nd series, at 
page 332. 


WRONGFUL DISHONOR 


Iw New York, a bank which wrong- 
fully dishonors a check is liable for 
nominal damages and no more, if 
the dishonor is the result of innocent 
mistake and there is no proof of 
special damage or injury to credit. 
However, the wrongful dishonor of 
an attorney’s check amounts to “a 
charge of dishonesty or breach of 
trust against an attorney with re- 
spect to property of clients, import- 
ing lack of qualities essential to a 


lawyer in his professional capacity,” 


“Come on! Get up and eat your break- 
fast ... so you can get to the office and 


I can get back to bed!” 
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jn the opinion of the New York Su- 
preme Court for New York County. 
Accordingly, where that court found 
that there was “no adequate retrac- 
tion. yet the general damage ensuing 
seemingly did not exceed momentary 
emburrassment,” it granted $100 
damages in an action for libel 
prought by an attorney whose check 
had been wrongfully dishonored. 
Nealis v. Industrial Bank. 107 


N.Y.S.2d 264. cf. Paton’s Digest, | 


Checks §21. 


CASHIER IS NOT A 
“MERE EMPLOYEE” 


[w the course of holding a bank 
liable for the actual loss occasioned | 
a customer when its cashier ne- | 
glected to file for recording a mort- | 
gage left with him as security for | 
payment of a note, with the under- | 


standing that it would be recorded, 


Oklahoma’s Supreme Court had this | 
to say about the status of bank 


cashiers : 
“In its brief the bank often refers 
to [its cashier] as an employee of 


the bank. He was more than a mere | 
employee. He was cashier, and a | 
cashier of a bank has a greater in- | 
herent power than any other bank | 


officer. His powers generally are 
those of a general manager of the 


corporation in dealing with the pub- | 
lic.” First State Bank v. McKiddy, | 


240 P.2d 1103. 


A successful person makes others 
believe it is to their advantage to 
help him. 


When a person says he can’t make 
a speech, why doesn’t he stop? 


Some people become famous by | 


being dull in a new way. 


A bore is a person who tells you 


how he is when you ask him. 


On a street car or bus there is no | 


such thing as the rising generation. 


To win an argument one must find | 
someone who knows less than he | 


does, but that isn’t easy either. 


The better a man knows himself | 


the less bragging he does. 
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Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities ‘ 

State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts . ot 

Bills of Exchange and Commodity Loans . 
Real Estate — New Building and Equipment 
Acceptances — Customers Account . 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


$151,132,320.59 
57,276,238.50 
2,821,274.86 
1,275,000.00 
218,064,506.34 
20,179,196.43 
5,199,238.00 
10,938,653.92 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . ... « « $ 21,000,000.00 
Surplus 


21,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 4,868,105.40 47,368,105.40 
Reserve for Monthly Dividend, 
Payable April 1, 1952 . 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, Ete. . . . : 
Acceptances — Customers Account . 
Deposits: 
Individual . 264,481,005.94 
Banks ... . . 117,036,835.80 
Government 20,289,735.18 401,807,576.92 


Teal... 


x * 


Assets of the Republic National Company, with capital stock of $3,000,000, 
are not included in above statement. The Company owns controlling 
stock in the following banks located in Greater Dallas, all affiliated with 
Republic National Bank: 


199,500.00 
3,518,970.49 
2,828,621.91 

11,163,653.92 


Farr Park Nationat Bank 

GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK Nationat City BANK 

HicHianp Park State BANK Oak Curr Bank & Trust Co. 
Oak Lawn Nationat Bank 


Resources of the Republic National Bank and 
Affiliated Banks aggregate $578.847.089.43 


LaKewoop State BANK 


-the strong, friendly bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


New Schools 


wo “firsts” in schools for 
[ante will take place this year 

—a SCHOOL OF CONSUMER BANK- 
ING and the PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The former will be held at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, under the sponsorship of the 
CONSUMER BANKERS ASSOCIATION in 
cooperation with Virginia’s School 
of Business Administration. The 
course will cover a three-year period, 
with students spending a two-week 
resident period at the university 
each of three summers and continu- 
ing their studies between resident 
sessions. 

Milton P. Bradley, president of 
the CONSUMER BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION and president of The Morris 
Plan Bank of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has announced that the school 
will begin on August 10 and con- 
tinue through August 23. It will be 
open to officers and senior staff 
members of the CBA. A few other 
enrolments will be accepted on an 
individual basis. 

The director of the school will be 
Hartwell F. Taylor, former national 
president of the American Institute 
of Banking and now executive di- 
rector of the CBA. 

* * 

The first summer school of the 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held at Pennsylvania 
State College, August 24-29. Sub- 
jects will include credit administra- 
tion, internal audits in smaller 
banks, small business and consumer 
credit lending, and personnel man- 
agement. The agricultural section 
of the school will be held on the last 
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Other rganizations 


_ 


two days only. Director of the school 
is T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president of 
The Peoples National Bank of Nor- 
ristown. 


Schools that 
Continue 


Tue fifth annual session of the 
SCHOOL OF FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS will be held on the Chicago 
campus of Northwestern University 
from July 28 to August 9. The 
school is operated by the FINANCIAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION. It 
consists of two summer sessions 
with written work between. 

The 13th annual PACIFIC NOoRTH- 
WEST CONFERENCE ON BANKING was 
held at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, April 10 and 11. 
Topics discussed included agricul- 
tural matters, credit controls and 
lending, taxation, mortgage financ- 
ing, and public relations and adver- 
tising. 

* * 


The new chairman of the board 


W. Randolph Burgess 


of directors of the PACIFIC Coast 
BANKING SCHOOL is H. J. Mendon, 
vice-president, California Bank, Los 
Angeles, and vice-president of the 
California Bankers Association. Mr. 
Mendon succeeds E. A. Cook, vice- 
president and cashier, University 
National Bank, Seattle. The school 
is expecting a registration of 200 
bankers from 11 western states, 
Hawaii, and Alaska at its session 
this summer, which will run from 
August 25 through September 5. 


* * * 


THE FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION is holding its annual Bank 
Executives Forum at Daytona Beach, 
May 19 to 23. One of the principal 
subjects will be wage and hour mat- 
ters, on which a questionnaire has 
been mailed to FBA members for the 
purpose of finding out in advance 
what some of the chief wage-hour 
problems are in Florida banks. 


Reserve City 
Bankers 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
National City Bank of New York, is 
new president of the ASSOCIATION of 
RESERVE CITY BANKERS. He succeeds 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank. Both are former presi- 
dents of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Charles W. Hopp, president of the 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, was named vice-presi- 
dent; treasurer is William Taylor, 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


A Service Record 


Freeman STRICKLAND, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, began his 20th year as an 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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In a company’s financial statement, 
plants, property and equipment are 
price-tagged . . . but the recognition of 
its products is often given the symbolic 
designation—‘‘Good Will $1.” 


Yet, while it may be intangible, a com- 
pany’s recognition—the preference for 
its products—is highly important. Al- 
most without exception you'll find they 
are quality products, promoted through 
a consistent, coordinated sales and ad- 
vertising program. 


And a sound, intelligently planned ad- 
vertising program in business maga- 


zines pays off in more ways than one. It 
builds and protects a company’s mar- 
kets . . . reduces sales costs by cutting 
the time factor in selling . . . attracts 
investment money for plant expansion 

. and improves the value of such 
investments. 


You may have a financial interest or 
responsibility in a company, or may be 
called upon to advise your customers 
regarding investments. In either case, 
check to see that the company’s man- 
agement is using adequate business 
publication advertising to build and 
protect its markets. 


We have available a handy, file-size folder containing a collection of 
brief, factual case histories of how various companies have applied 
business magazine advertising to the job of developing sales, protect- 
ing and expanding markets, and increasing product recognition. 
It’s titled “‘Examples of Business Paper Advertising at Work.” 


We'll be glad to mail you a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


® 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


RET FOR 


BUSINESS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 
officer of the GEORGIA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION when he recently became 
the organization’s president. Mr. 
Strickland was treasurer of the GBA 
for 18 years and then served a year 
as vice-president before his election 
to the presidency. 

At the same time GBA Secretary 
Haynes McFadden began his 40th 
year with the association, which is 
probably a record matched by no 
other state association secretary. 


You are cordially invited to call on 
Anglo Bank whenever you need 
correspondent service in Northern 
and. Central California. And we hope 
you'll recommend Anglo when your 
customers ask you about a bank here. 
In over three quarters of a century 
of domestic and foreign banking, 
Anglo has served representative 
banks located in all parts of the world, 
as well as many of the country’s 
leading business enterprises. Today, 
with assets of more than 
$700,000,000, and capital funds 
exceeding $40,000,000, Anglo has 
31 offices—each a complete banking 
center—in sixteen key Northern 

and Central California cities. 


HEAD OFFICE: I Sansome Street 
San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD + BERKELEY - CHICO - FRESNO 
HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MERCED 
MODESTO - OAKLAND PALO ALTO RED BLUFF 
REDDING - SACRAMENTO - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


Bank Tours 


**"Tour Your BANK WEEK” was ob- 
served in Kansas from April 7 to 
11, under the guidance of the KAN- 
SAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S Bank 
Personnel Section, which issued a 
manual for the purpose. The man- 
ual pointed out: “This bank tour 
program has been designed for any 
high school class because it is our 
last chance to gain their friendship 
as a group. As a result, many of 


ANGLO | 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 


them may become interes‘ed in 
banking as a career.” 


Official Journal 


Suggested 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS Aggo- 
CIATION’S Committee on Public Edu- 
cation has recommended publication 
of an official banking journa!  pos- 
sibly supported in part by advertis- 
ing. Such a journal, according to the 
recommendation, would be an en- 
largement of the present PBA 
Bulletin. 


Independent 
Bankers 


Cart R. POHLAD, vice-president, 
Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, has replaced the late Charles 
G. Rieger as general chairman of the 
INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
national convention, May i8 to 20, 
in Minneapolis. 


Industrial 
Bankers 


Tue 19th annual Institute of Indus- 
trial Banking, combined with the 
annual convention of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association, 
which sponsors the Institute, was 
held April 16 to 19 at Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi. 

There was an exceptionally large 
registration for the meeting this 
year from among personnel of the 
consumer lending institutions which 
make up the membership of the As- 
sociation, including some 200 indus- 
trial banks, finance companies, and 
commercial banks with personal loan 
departments throughout the United 
States, the Territory of Hawaii, and 
Canada. 

The program consisted of three 
days of concentrated attention to 
current consumer financing prob- 
lems, being, in fact, an intensive 
short course in industrial banking 
and consumer lending. It serves as 
an annual refresher course for vet- 
eran members of this phase of the 
banking fraternity and as a training 
school for the less experienced. 


Some people not only expect op- 
portunity to knock but to break 
down the door. 
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IDEAS for 
Banks 


Prortes First NATIONAL BANK 
anp TRUST COMPANY of Pittsburgh 
has developed locally the “interline 
account plan” enabling motor car- 
riers to speed collections on freight 
shipments. Similar arrangements 
have been set up by banks in half 
a dozen other cities. 


A “Beauty in Checks” exhibit, ar- 
ranged by the Todd Company of 
Rochester, New York, check manu- 
facturer, is on a tour of 23 banks 
throughout the country. The show 
features scenic check designs by 
John C. Wenrich; one is a view of 
the Mt. Rushmore Shrine of Democ- 
racy in South Dakota. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK of 
Chicago had a window display fea- 
turing the Dow-Jones stock market 
averages, with hourly changes of the 
figures. The exhibit was installed by 
Hornblower & Weeks, brokerage 
firm. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY TRUST COM- 
PANY of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
distributes to local businesses han- 
dling considerable cash an ingenious 
counterfeit detecting device which 
checks bills’ serial numbers by use 
of a dial somewhat similar to the 
telephone’s. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary by publishing a two- 
page “First National Bank News” in 
a regular edition of the local news- 
paper, Greenwich Times. One page, 
simulating a front page of the paper, 
included pictures and stories of the 
bank. Facing it was a “thank you” 
ad and a half page of pictures of 
the staff at work. 


A person never knows how won- 
derful it was to be born poor until 
after he makes money. 
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Fist National Bank 
of Never- Never Land 


Ss. employees are above every human temptation. 
The names on its payroll never change. 

Its system of internal controls is fool-proof. 

Its securities cannot be lost or misplaced. 

Forgeries can never affect it. 

It cannot be burglarized or robbed. 


And its deposits remain the same, year after year. 


It is the only financial institution which can afford 
not to have its bonding insurance coverages reviewed 


periodically — by specialists. 


For a detailed analysis of your present blanket bond protec- 


tion—without obligation—phone the local FaD agent. Today. 


Di OSIT COMPANY 
)targtend 


Bonding specialists for over 62 years 


DELITY 
Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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BANKING NEWS 


Standards Revised 
for Accepting 6.S.B. 
Theses for Library 


Rules Clarified in 
Defining Procedure 
At the recent faculty con- 
ference of The Graduate 
School of Banking, new 
standards were promulgated 


for recommending theses for | 


library consideration. 
For a student to obtain his 
diploma from the School, he 


must write a thesis accept- | 


able to an examining panel; 
and, further, the student 
must defend his thesis under 
oral examination. Theses 
judged outstanding 


the .A.B.A. Library where 
they are available on loan. 
For the past two years, all 


theses entered in the libraries | 


have been published in con- 


densed form by BANKING in | 


the books Present Day Bank- 


ing 1951 and Present Day | 


Banking 1952. 


The new standards for li- | 
brary acceptance of theses | 


embody eight provisions. The 
first two deal with the me- 
chanics of the work. The 
third defines the fields which 
may be covered. The others 
are as follows: 

(4) The thesis should do 
one of the following: (a) 
Present the results of origi- 
nal research; or (b) present, 
interpret, and appraise ma- 
terial that is useful and is 
likely to be used either by 
bankers or by others, or may 
be a basis for further study 
in the same field. 

(5) The writer must have 
demonstrated in his oral ex- 
amination that he can defend 
his thesis or that he has a 


the subject matter. 


(6) If the Examing Panel | 


finds that a thesis needs only 


minor revisions to qualify as | 
it should | 
forward the thesis to the Li- | 
brary Thesis Committee for | 


library material, 


final decision, with a detailed 
statement of the required re- 


visions. The need for major | 
revisions automatically pre- | 


cludes such action by the 
panel. 
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are | 
placed in the financial library | 
of Rutgers University and in | 


New G.S.B. Faculty Members 


Marten Gainsbrugh 


Arthur T. Roth 


George C. Robinson 


Leonard T. Scully 


(Story announcing new faculty and lecturer appointments 
may be found on page 82 of April BANKING.) 


(7) If the panel readers 
believe that a thesis has out- 
standing merit, particularly 
when they do not consider 


| themselves expert on the sub- 


ject matter, they should re- 
fer the thesis to the Library 
Thesis Committee, stating 
their reasons for this action. 

(8) The Examining Panel 
shall 
thesis is unanimously recom- 
mended, stating the reasons 
therefor, or shall state the 


reasons for disagreement if | 
such exists. This information | 
| is for the use of the Library 
comprehensive knowledge of | 


Thesis Committee only. 
A senior at the 
learns that he will graduate 
before his final two-week ses- 
sion begins. When he passes 
his oral examination on his 
thesis, he knows that his 
scholastic work in the final 
two weeks will have no bear- 


| ing on his receiving the di- 
School authori- | 


ploma. The 
ties consider the voluntary 
attendance of the members 
of the graduating class as a 


indicate whether the | 


school | 


3-Purpose Shadow 
Box Display Meets 


Ready Response 
More than 500 banks have | 


ordered an outstandingly at- 


tractive bank window or lob- | 


by display featuring, alter- 


nately, checking, savings and | 


lending services. 


This exhibit is a shadow | 
box, equipped with cord and | 
and three | 


ull-color “vinylite” pictures | tain 


lighting fixture, 


size 15” x 20”. The pictures 
are, of course, lighted from 


| behind. 


The A.B.A.’s Public Rela- 
tions Council produced the 
unit and will gladly furnish 
details on price, shipping, etc. 


good indication of the suc- 
cess of the School. So long 
as the students continue to 
attend every class, just as in 
the first two years, the au- 
thorities feel that the opera- 
tion is a real success. 


Opening of Deposit 
Accounts Is Detailed 
in New Publication 


Manual to be Ready 
On or About May 15 


The Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is pub- 
lishing a new manual, Open- 
ing Deposit Accounts, which 
will be available to A.B.A. 
member banks about May 15, 

The publication is a part 
of the Commission’s continu- 
ing program of aiding banks 
to keep their operations safe 


| and efficient while increasing 


service to the bank customer. 
The new manual covers 


| both demand and time de- 
| posits. It stresses the impor- 

tance of the interview during 
| which a deposit account is 


opened. This, it says, “is 
often the first contact that a 
customer makes with a bank, 
and a customer’s first impres- 
sion is a lasting one. Every 
effort should,be made to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of friend- 
liness, helpfulness, and mu- 
tual confidence, and at the 
same time the customer 


| should be fully informed con- 


cerning the basis on which 


| the account is to be handled 


to minimize the chances for 
later misunderstandings.” 
The manual provides detailed 
suggestions on the handling 
of deposit accounts from the 
time of the initial interveiw 
with the depositor. 


Legal Aspects 

Only the types of accounts 
ordinarily found in all states 
are covered in the manual be- 
cause of the many variations 
in state laws relating to cer- 
specific types of ac- 
counts. Whenever legal re- 


| quirements are involved, 
| banks are cautioned to con- 


sult their own legal counsel. 
The publication is divided 
into five sections, totaling 46 
pages. The first section, on 
protective measures, covers 
identification, investigation, 
conditional acceptance, and 
unfavorable developments 
after the account is accepted. 
The next two sections cover 
types of deposits and types 
of depositors. Mechanical 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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AJB.’s 50th Annual Convention Program 


In Houston, June 2-6, Announced by Barr | 


The program for the 50th 
annual convention of the 
American Institute of Bank- | 
ing, Which will bring hun- 
dreds of young bank people 
to Houston, Texas, next June | 
2-6 has been announced by | 
Alton P. Barr, president of | 
the Institute and vice-presi- 
dent, Security Commercial | 
Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The key speakers at the | 
convention, which will be 
held in the Rice Hotel, will 


address the two general busi- | © 


ness sessions—one opens the 
meeting and the other is on 
the closing day. Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and director of The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
will be the featured speaker 
at the opening session on 
Monday, June 2. 

The Reverend William 
Hills, retired Royal Canadian 
Navy chaplain, and now Vicar | 
of Cadboro Bay, St. George’s 
Church, Victoria, British 
Columbia, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the closing 
business session on Friday, 
June 6. C. Francis Cocke, | 
president of the American 
Bankers Association and of 
The First Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, will ex- 
tend the Association’s greet- 
ings to the Institute dele- 
gates at this session. 


Speaking Contest 


Among the other outstand- 
ing events on the convention 
program will be the National 
Public Speaking Contest for 
the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment prizes on 
Monday evening, June 2; the 
National Convention Debate 
for the Jesse H. Jones Na- 
tional Convention Debate 
Fund prizes on Tuesday 
evening; and the National 
Publicity Exhibit, to be held 
all day Tuesday. 

The daytime hours on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day will be devoted primarily 
to a series of conferences on 
various phases of banking 
such as trust business and in- 
vestments, business develop- 
ment and advertising, credits, 
bank management and oper- 
ations, and savings and mort- 
age banking. 

Leaders named by Presi- 
dent Barr for the five de- 
partmental conferences to be 
held during the convention 


May 1952 


Stetson B. Harman 


Leon I. Williams 


were announced in 
BANKING, page 83. 

Conferences will 
held on A.I.B. 


public relations activities; 
and a special conference for 
women delegates will take 
place on Wednesday morning. 

An interesting political 
sidelight of the Convention 
will be the election of an 


Institute vice-president for | 


1952-53, which promises to 
provide one of the most ex- 
citing political races in the 
Institute in many years. At 
present, two men are candi- 
dates for the office: Stetson 
B. Harman, trust officer and 
assistant secretary, First 
Trust and Savings Bank of 


Pasadena, Calif.; and Leon | 


I. Williams, assistant vice- 
president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

The new officers will be in- 
stalled at the Friday morn- 
ing business session. In ad- 
dition to a vice-president, 
the Convention will elect an 
Institute president and four 
members of the Executive 
Council. 

With five candidates for 
the four Council vacancies, 
an interesting contest is in 
the making. The candidates 


April | 


also be | 
educational, | 
chapter administrative, and 


| are: 


Institute's Houston Schedule 


Monday, June 2 
Morning 
Afternoon 


Registration and Sightseeing 
First Business Session 


Get-Acquainted Hour 


Evening 


National 


Public Speaking 


Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment 
Prizes 


Tuesday, June 3 
All Day 
Morning 


National Publicity Exhibit 
Educational Conference (first 


session) 
Trust Business and Invest- 
ments Conference 


Afternoon 


Educational Conference 


(second session) 
Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference 


Evening 


National Convention Debate 


for the Jesse H. Jones Na- 


tional 


Convention Debate 


Fund Prizes 


Wednesday, June 4 
Morning 


Public Relations Conference 


Women’s Conference 
Credits Conference 


Afternoon—Evening 


Thursday, June 5 
Morning 


Outing 


Chapter Administration Con- 


ference (first session) 


Business 


Development and 


Advertising Conference 


Afternoon 


Chapter Administration Con- 


ference (second session) 


Bank Management and Oper- 
ations Conference 


Evening 


Friday, June 6 
Morning 
Afternoon 
Evening 


Milton A. Blackburn, 
Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia; J. Robert Brenneman, | 
Bank, | 


The Metropolitan 
Lima, Ohio; Albert J. Cairns, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; 
Jr., First National 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania; and 


Theodore M. Reinhart, Loop | 
| out the nation, representing 


National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

Martin J. Travers, vice- 
president, The Marine Trust 
Company of Western New 
York, Niagara Falls, who is 
now A.J.B. vice-president, 
has been nominated for the 
presidency. 

On the evening of the elec- 
tion—Thursday, June 5—the 
delegates to the Convention 
will hold their traditional 


David Lloyd, | 
Bank, | 


Caucuses 


Second Business Session 
Bank Visitations 
Grand Ball—Shamrock Hotel 


caucuses. These caucuses 
give delegates a chance to 
meet the candidates and al- 
low the candidates to make 
short addresses regarding 
their qualifications for office. 
Balloting follows the cau- 


| cuses. 


The five-day Convention 
will be attended by delegates 
from the 400 A.I.B. chapters 
and study groups through- 


about 90,000 Institute mem- 
bers. This will be the first 


| time the meeting has been 


held in Houston. Although 
this is the 50th Annual Con- 


| vention, it is not the Insti- 
| tute’s 50th birthday, for the 


annual conventions were not 
inaugurated until three years 
after the formation of the 
A.I.B, 
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A.B.A. Hits Proposal 
To Lift Restraint on 
S&L Uninsured Loans 


Against Loans Past 50 
Miles Without Prior OK 


Relaxation of the rules of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to permit Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations to 
make conventional mortgage 


loans beyond the 50-mile limit | 


without prior approval of the 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 


surance Corporation was op- | 


posed by the American Bank- 
ers Association in a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board on March 20 by J. O. 


Brott, A.B.A. general counsel. | 


The proposal thus to amend 
Section 163.9 of the rules and 
regulations of the Board for 
the insurance of.accounts by 
the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation was 


made by the U. S. Savings | 


and Loan League on March 
20. 

“If the proposal of the 
United States Savings and 
Loan League were to be 
adopted,” the A.B.A. said, 


“the possibility of engaging | 


in unsound lending opera- 
tions would be greatly in- 


creased. It is believed that | 


in the case of conventional 
loans, the present require- 
ments of Section 163.9 of the 
rules and regulations of the 
Board give needed protection 
to account holders in insured 


institutions and to the Cor- | 


poration itself against the 
unwise or uninformed judg- 
ment of the managements of 


to conditions in areas distant 
from their home offices in 
which they may desire to 
make loans.” 


Deposit Accounts 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Typical of the working groups at the faculty conference of 
The Graduate School of Banking is this cluster of instructors 
in Commercial Banking V. Clockwise from the left: Louis 
J. Asterita, secretary, A.B.A. Consumer Credit Committee; 
Carlisle R. Davis, vice-president, State-Planters Bank and 


Trust Co., Richmond, Va.; J 
nomic and Production Research Division, Office of Small 
Business, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Everett D. Reese, 
president, Park National Bank, Newark, O.; A. G. Brown, 
deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of Agricultural Commis- 
sion ; T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, Peoples National Bank, 
Norristown ; and Walter B. French, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
in charge of Consumer Credit Committee, Small Business 
Credit Commission, and Credit Policy Commission 


C. Dockeray, director, Eco- 


Subject for A.1.B.'s 
District Speaking 
Contest Announced 


“My Proposal for the Eco- 
nomic Education of Our Citi- 
zens” will be the subject for 
the district public speaking 
contests of the American In- 
stitute of Banking to be held 
this month throughout the 
nation, President Alton P. 


| Barr has announced. 


| 


| Public Relations Council of 
| the A.B.A. include the fol- | 
| lowing: 


| checking 


The district contests are | 


the second step in the selec- 
tion of the participants in the 
National Public 
Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment 
prizes at the A.I.B’s annual 


4 | convention in Houston. 
such institutions with respect | 


Winners of the district 
contests will compete in two 
semi-finals in Houston pre- 


| ceding the convention, where 


Speaking | 


| the six participants will be | 


chosen for the national con- 
test. The general theme for 


the contest this year is “Edu- 


techniques are covered in the | 


fourth section; and, finally, | 
4 | the subject for the semi-final 


there is a section of sample 
forms suggested for use in 
opening accounts. 

The special committee in 
charge of preparing the 
manual includes: Chairman, 
Charles §S. Conklin, auditor, 
First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Georgia; E. A. Cook, 
vice-president and _ cashier, 
University National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington; W. W. 
Cottle, vice-president and 
cashier, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles; 
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cation in American Life.” 
The phase of the theme to be 


and final contests will be an- 


| nounced about May 2). 


| 
| 


and James W. McNamee, as- 
sistant vice-president, Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus. 
Also a member of this com- 


New Ad Series 


Assign One Person 
To Guide Protective 
Measures, Says A.B.A. 


Officer, Preferably, 
Recommended for Job 


Every bank is urved to 
assign a man, preferably an 
officer, to have responsibility 
for protective measures 
against criminal attacks and 
in the event of other emer. 
gencies by the Insurance and 
Protective Departmeni of the 
A.B.A. 

“Protection is a vital part 
of life,” the A.B.A. Depart- 
ment says, “especially when 
one’s business is banking. 

“Mechanical installations 
and equipment, as well as 
sound preventive measures, 


| are important in a protective 


Advertising campaigns of- | 
. ons a bank protective program to 


fered in recent weeks or 
shortly to be offered by the 
Advertising Department and 


New Ad Series 


Five special series of news- 
paper ads featuring savings, 
accounts, auto 
loans, general banking ser- 
vices, and banking-by-mail, 
consisting of 12 mats each, 
are available. Each series has 
an individualized style and 
format that make the ads 
easily recognizable as part of 
a special campaign. 


Direct Mail 


New direct mail folders in- 
clude one on checking ac- 
counts, “Only an Elephant 
Can Remember Everything”; 
a savings piece, “Financial 
Navigation Can Be Fun 


| Too!”; an auto loan piece, 


“Happy Motoring”; a bank- 
ing-by-mail folder, 
Banking Hours—Any Time, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


program. However, despite 
steel and concrete walls, 
vault and safe combination 
locks and time locks, also 
precautions against swindles, 


be reliable and dependable 
requires personal attention 
24 hours a day. 

“Bank protection is a man- 


| sized job; and a man, prefer- 


ably an officer, should be as- 
signed. The man _ selected 
should be protection minded; 
that is, genuinely interested 


| in ways and means of coping 


with bank criminals. 

“In attacks other than 
burglaries or hold-ups, the 
protective officer should be 
qualified to assume charge of 
a situation. Many check forg- 
ers and swindlers, sneak 
thieves, and mortgage swin- 
dlers avoid arrest because 
proper action is not taken in 
conjunction with local police. 


| Few bank personnel know 


“Your | 


how police can be summoned 
quietly and without arousing 
suspicion. Usually upon con- 
sultation, police gladly ad- 
vise on the manner of turn- 
ing over a _ questionable 
stranger so that, outside the 
bank, he may be picked up 


| for investigation.” 


Any Weather”; and a home | 


repair folder, “Which of 


| These Repairs and Improve- 


mittee was the late Leslie K. | 


Curry, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. The actual prepara- 
tion of material for the 
manual was completed before 
his death. 


ments Does Your Home 
Need? Take Inventory Now.” 


Film Series 


A colorful promotional 
piece on the Public Relations 
Council’s “High School Film 
Series” was sent out recently. 
It includes pertinent data on 
the Council’s 


series of live-sound motion 
pictures, which bring the real 
facts about banking to the 
classroom. The four films 
that have been completed 
are: “Pay to the Order of—,” 
“How Banks Serve,” “Money 
Talks!,” and “A Future to 
Bank On.” 

A new film that will cover 
the principles of credit gen- 
erally will be completed in 


continuing | 1952. 
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Consumer Credit 


News and Comment from Our Consumer Credit Department and Other Sources 


= “Consumer Credit Clinic Of, By, and For Techni- 
cians,” held in New York on April 3 and 4 by the New York 
State Bankers Association, attracted 300 bankers who 
asked unanimously that the clinic be made an annual affair. 


The two-day session opened with a general meeting and 
closed with a panel discussion. The audience was broken 
down into two groups for the panel sessions in between— 
each panel performed twice, once for each group. 

Each panel had several topics to cover and no prepared 
addresses were made. In some instances the panel started 
with a question answered either by the panel or from the 
floor. This made for an unusual amount of audience partici- 
pation and the discussions were extraordinarily free and 
frank. Many bankers shared trade secrets with the group, 
knowing full well that some of their toughest competitors 
were in the same meeting. 


The clinic was opened by Bertram J. Miner, chairman of 
the association’s Consumer Credit Committee and vice- 
president and cashier of the First National Bank of Bing- 
hamton. William T. Taylor, president of the association 
and vice-president and director of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, welcomed the delegates and emphasized to them 
their responsibility, regardless of any differing opinion, to 
observe the “spirit as well as the letter” of regulations im- 
posed upon credit. 


Consumer Credit Adds Little to Inflation 


John B. Paddi, chairman of the program committee and 
vice-president of Manufacturers Trust Company, New York, 
raised the question of whether aggressive promotion of 
consumer credit might not be in conflict with the aims of 
the national Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. He said, 
however, that “both consumers and credit grantors can be 
relied upon to do a well-balanced job.” Mr. Paddi feels 
that the quantity of consumer credit outstanding is “rela- 
tively unimportant in relation to the enormous purchasing 
power in the form of unprecedented earnings and individual 
reserves. Many people who do not use instalment credit 
sell their bonds or dip into their cash for special needs. 

“Then, too,” Mr. Paddi continued, “the bulk of consumer 
credit represents merely a transfer of debt and adds very 
tittle to the inflationary pressure. It is true, of course, that 
such credit and loans initially add to purchasing power, 


but repayments curtail it correspondingly so that in the long 
run one offsets the other.” 


A Responsibility to Guard Against Blame 


Hugh R. Jackson, president of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of New York City, reminded bankers that their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities don’t end with the purchase of 
dealer paper or the making of a loan for the purchase of an 
item. If a dealer or his product proves unsatisfactory, he 
said, the customer still makes his payments at the bank 
and it is the bank that is likely to get the hard feelings. 
Each bank should take the responsibility of making sure 
that the dealer is O.K. before purchasing any paper from 
him, Mr. Jackson averred. 


Credit “‘Nourishes the Body Economic” 


Albert G. Seidman, senior attorney, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, New York City, reminded banks that they are 
free agents and exempt from the general authority over 
commercial practices conferred by statute upon the Federal 
Trade Commission. Freedom, he said, is not “just the ab- 
sence of restrictions,’ but rather the affirmative state of 
self-discipline. “This freedom must likewise be exercised 
within the framework of a code adequate to protect and 
preserve the freedom of others to compete—the very heart 
ef free enterprise. . . . While competition is the heart of 
our free enterprise system, credit is the blood-stream which 
flows through the arteries of trade and nourishes the body 
economic.” 


Delinquency Called ‘“*Thermometer” 


Howard D. Crosse, assistant vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, told how “The Bank Ex- 
aminer Looks at Consumer Credit.” “Delinquency,” declared 
Mr. Crosse, “is the thermometer of the consumer credit 
business. It is the measure by which we examiners try to 
tell whether your consumer credit business is healthy or 
not. Delinquency reflects not only bad times, when we have 
them, but also bad lending operations. If your collection 
policies are not sound, if you do not follow up your delin- 
quencies closely, it will show in the total outstanding at 
any time.” 

The examiner, Mr. Crosse said, isn’t much concerned with 


The meeting room was well filled for the final session of the Consumer Credit Clinic of the New York State Bankers Association 
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delinquencies of less than 15 days because the payment 
program might not always be geared to the borrower’s pay 
check—but the two-week period “is enough to give any bor- 
rower who can make his payment promptly the chance to 
do so.” 

The percentage of delinquency could vary with differing 
circumstances, Mr. Crosse explained. The total delinquen- 
cies should not exceed 2 percent of outstandings under nor- 
mal circumstances. In times of depression or recession, 
normal delinquencies might run as high as 5 percent or 10 
percent “but they do afford us a convenient yardstick to 


measure the efficiency of one bank’s department against 
another.” 


Loans for “Pain or Pleasure; Fear or Hope” 


John N. Garver, vice-president of Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, said the banks today are 
generally well regarded by the man on the street, and he 
believes that consumer credit is the major factor in selling 
the bank to this man. “Consumer credit,” Mr. Garver 
said, “has done more than any other banking service to 
create confidence in banks. An individual is motivated to 
seek consumer credit because of pain or pleasure, fear or 
hope. In many cases his first contact with a bank is through 
the consumer credit department. . . . Sympathetic under- 
standing, patient guidance, and careful handling at this first 
meeting can win confidence and gain a friend.” 

A summation of all the material presented at the clinic 
was given by David C. Barry, senior vice-president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New York. Richard F. 
Harrison, executive vice-president of First Trust and De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, was to have assisted in the 
summation but was hospitalized in Syracuse. He sent a 
telegram which was read at the opening session. 


The Panel Participants 


These are the bankers who appeared on the various 
panels: 

Collections—Alan J. Flattery, assistant to the president, 
Merchants National Bank and Trust Co., Syracuse, moder. 
ator; Joseph G. Hoffman, vice-president, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester; Joseph J. Corcoran, vice-president, Marine 
Trust Company of Western New York. 

Accounting—William J. Boyle, vice-president, The Frank- 
lin National Bank, Franklin Square, moderator; Frederick 
J. Bendon, vice-president, Security Trust Company of 
Rochester; Charles Boylan, assistant cashier, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Jerome R. McDougal, assistant 
vice-president, Peninsula National Bank of Cedarhurst, 
Hewlett. 

Credits—Mr. Paddi, moderator; Charles H. Thierolf, vice- 
president, Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of Utica; 
Richard Kine, assistant cashier, National City Bank of 
New York; Robert W. Selle, assistant vice-president, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York. 

Business Development—John M. Galvin, vice-president, 
Marine Trust Company of Western New York, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Ottilee D. Holbrook, cashier, The National Bank of 
Geneva; Carl M. Beery, assistant vice-president, Elmira 
Bank and Trust Company, Elmira; William J. Lemmermann, 
vice-president, Meadow Brook National Bank of Freeport, 
Merrick; Hilton H. Davison, assistant secretary, Manufac- 
turers and Traders Trust Company, Buffalo. 

Classifications of Instalment Credit—Donald A. Moore, 
executive vice-president, Poughkeepsie Trust Company, 
moderator; Harold R. Moore, vice-president, State Bank of 
Albany; J. A. Nathans, Jr., vice-president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains; Arthur J. Frentz, Assistant 
FHA Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


Housing and Mortgage Credit 


Improvement Loan Source 


Te most likely source of volume for home improvement 
loans is through building products contractors, said Joseph 
L. Wood, assistant treasurer, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, in an address on “Home Modernization Financ- 
ing” before the A.B.A.’s National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference in Chicago. Contractors mentioned included roofing 
and siding applicators, home insulation, and general remod- 
eling contractors. This group, he said, “create the business 
for the banks.” 

“It is rare that a home owner will decide that he wants 
to improve his home and thereupon hie himself to his bank 
to negotiate a loan to cover the cost,” Mr. Wood said. 
“Rather an overwhelming proportion of home improvements 
are sold by experienced creative salesmen. 

“T think it is important to keep this in mind if a banker 
wishes to build up a volume of home improvement financing. 
If he does, he should tie himself in with the reputable home 
improvement contractors in his community who will create 
the business to be financed. Further, he should not expect 
this type of business to be handled in traditional banking 
fashion; that is, to the extent of requiring the borrower 
after the sale has been made to come into the bank and ne- 
gotiate a loan. 

“Old John Q. Public has an innate shyness of banks; and 
I have known of many sound sales which have been lost be- 
cause the home owner just wouldn’t, for reasons of his 
own, make a trip to the bank. He shouldn’t have to if the 
bank has selected its contractors with care. The entire 
transaction from the creative selling to the financing can 
and should be presented as a complete package by the con- 
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News and Comment from Our Saving and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


This chart appears in the Savings and Mortgage Division’s 
statistics booklet. (Story on page 79.) 


RATIO OF MORTGAGE LOANS TO SAVINGS FUNDS 
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tractor to the homeowner. If the bank’s credit investigation 
proves satisfactory, I see no reason why a commitment 
should not be given to the contractor, and upon the presen- 
tation of the note and proper evidence of the performance of 
the work, payment of the proceeds of the note made to the 
contractor. 

“Of course, contractors should be carefully scrutinized as 
to their integrity and reputation for workmanship.” 


No Down-Payments on Home Repair Loans 


Down-payMents on home repair and modernization cred- 
its were canceled by Amendment 7 to Regulation W, effective 
on March 24. In announcing this amendment, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System said that “the 
maximum permissible maturity for this type of instalment 
eredit remains, however, at 36 months.” 

The Board further stated that “this change is not expected 
to have a significant effect upon the outstanding amount of 
home repair and modernization credit.” 


FHA and VA Interest Rates 


Tue continued shortage of 4 percent and 4% percent mort- 
gage funds, the difficulty of marketing defense housing 


loans and the spreading belief that FHA and VA interest 
rates must be raised to make these loan markets again func- 
tion normally were principal topics for discussion at the 
Eastern Mortgage Conference conducted by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America at Hotel Commodore, New 
York, last month. 

The MBA has vigorously advocated an increase in the 
FHA 4% percent and the VA 4 percent rates to bring these 
loans into competition with other investment media such as 
corporate bonds, but so far Government agency officials have 
turned down all proposals for a raise. 


GI Home Loan Volume 


More money was loaned to veterans for GI home loans in 
1951 than during any year since the GI loan program went 
into effect in 1944, according to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The number of loans closed was the third highest on 
record. 

The principal amount of GI home loans made by private 
lenders during ‘1951 was $3,614,000,000, approximately 
a third of a billion dollars greater than the previous high 
of $3,286,000,000. The grand total of all GI home loans is 
more than 2,500,000 and the amount is in excess of 
$15,700,000. 

Applications are now running at approximately 25,000 
to 30,000 per month. 


Savings 


News and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


A.B.A. Booklet of Savings—Mortgage 
Statistics 


A REFERENCE booklet including recent comparative savings 
and mortgage statistics compiled by the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Bankers Association was re- 
leased during the Division’s 50th Anniversary Savings and 
Mortgage Conference in New York. 

This booklet is a revision of earlier compilations and 
brings together from various sources data which may have 
particular value to savings and mortgage bankers. 

Among the data covered are tables comparing (1) mort- 
gage loans with savings for the period 1920 to 1951 for com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and life insurance; (2) total FHA insurance writ- 
ten for 1949, 1950, and 1951 and cumulative totals for each 
year; (3) distribution of FHA insurance on homes by 
states; and (4) veterans loans approved for guaranty or 
insurance. 

Three charts are included, namely, “Trend of Individual 
Savings Since 1910”; “Ratio of Mortgage Loans to Savings 
Funds”; and FNMA limitations for period July 1949-De- 
cember 1951 (mortgages in portfolio, undisbursed commit- 
ments, and available authority). The first two charts are 
reproduced on this and the following page. 

One copy of the booklet is available without charge to 
each A.B.A. member bank. 


New York Now Permits Savings Banks 
to Invest in Equities 


Tur New York State savings banks are authorized to 
Invest in common and preferred stocks under a bill (2159) 
passed at the 1952 session of the New York State Legisla- 
ture. This bill, which was sponsored by the Savings Banks 
Association of New York, limits savings bank investments 


May 1952 


Another chart from the recent booklet of savings and 
mortgage statistics. (Also see chart on page 78.) 


TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS SINCE I9I0 


to stocks listed on a national securities exchange. In 
amounts, they are limited to an investment of 5 percent of 
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assets or 50 percent of surplus and undivided profits, which- 
ever is smaller. 

A bill permitting restricted investment in stocks by com- 
mercial banks was passed at the last previous session of the 
New York Legislature. 


Booklets that Build School Savings Funds 


Tu use made of three booklets in the school savings pro- 
gram of the Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of Min- 
neapolis, has been outlined for BANKING by Assistant Sec- 
retary P. D. Esau, as follows: 

(1) A Tip from Teddy for Every Parent includes a short 
message to the parents and instructs children on how to 
start an account. A detachable signature card, with space 
for the child as well as his parent or guardian, is part of 
the folder. Distribution is through teachers at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

“In rooms of first-time bankers,’ said Mr. Esau, “this 
pamphlet has proved almost 99 44/100 percent effective.” 

(2) Hold It! You belong in this picture .. . is a folder 
for junior and senior high schools. The difference in this 
category is that the parent does not necessarily give his 
consent by signing the signature card. In the higher grades 
the percentage of effectivness is much lower. 

(3) The Minneapolis School Savings Bank—a laboratory 
course in personal money management—includes a brief 
statement of the Minneapolis philosophy of school savings; 
description of the school savings program; facts about sav- 
ings; and suggestions for teachers. 

The eye-appeal cover pages of the three folders, in the 
order mentioned, are illustrated with (1) a picture of Teddy 
Roosevelt, (2) a teenager focusing a camera, and (3) a 
small girl in Red Cross uniform with a Great Dane. 

“These booklets,” Mr. Esau states, “have been most popu- 
lar with our teachers. We like to think that one reason for 
their popularity is the fact that the duties of both school 
and bank are clearly and definitely outlined and described.” 


A 27-Year High in School Savings 


A HIGH point in the 27-year-old school savings program 
sponsored by the Greater Cleveland Boards of Education 
and operated by the Society for Savings has been reached. 
The total number of student accounts has gone over the 
100,000 mark and aggregate savings total over $3,250,000. 

School savings plans are operated by 485 banks through- 
out the country, serving 3,000,000 young depositors with 
savings of over $80,000,000. While the average balance for 
the nation is $27, the Cleveland account average is $32. 

The school savings banking idea began in Cleveland in 
1925 when the Board of Education asked the Society to in- 
stall a program in the public schools. Growth of the depart- 
ment has been continuous and now 213 schools are enjoying 
the benefits of the plan. 


**Ask the Kids’—Bank TV Program 


F ACTS about schools, including a full-page picture story 
about a new school building, and chit-chat about school 
life take up most of the space in the spring issue of The 
Thrift Advocate, published periodically by the Rochester 
Savings Bank to encourage thrift in the school and home. 

One item tells about the bank’s TV program—“Ask the 
Kids”—at 7:15 Friday nights. Vice-president James W. 
Gray answers questions on bank services submitted by a 
panel of four school children. 


50% Hike in Saving Ad Budget 


Tm savings banks of New York State increased their 
budgets for 1952 by 50 percent for an intensive drive to sell 
more people on opening savings bank accounts. This is the 
11th year of cooperative advertising by this group of banks. 

With a total budget of upwards of $350,000, the major 
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portion will be in newspaper advertising, restricte:! of ne- 
cessity to the mass circulation papers in savings bi: k trad- 
ing areas. 

In addition, the association will provide its memb:: banks 
with a newspaper advertising mat service; local tic-in pro- 
motion; an intensive motion picture distribution se: vice; a 
probable schedule in radio, television, or both; an: thrift 
education material for school distribution. 


Bowery’s Junior Leadership Plan lays 


N item about the Bowery Savings Bank of New York’s 
lobby tribute to American education appearing on »age 88 
of February BANKING, told only a portion of the Bowery 
youth story. Another Bowery project, which ties in with 
the bank’s educational program, is an exceptionaily fine 
junior leadership development plan. The bank’s immediate 
aim is the development of good community relations by 
acquainting the young depositors with the fact that the 
people of the bank are understanding, willing to help 
others, and public-spirited. 

In addition to working closely with school authorities and 
to its highly successful school savings program, Assistant 
Treasurer Chester Schmidt (whose duties are in the field 
of community relations and personnel consulting) and his 
associates are in more or less constant touch with the lower 
east side settlement houses, Boy and Girl Scout troops, and 
other youth groups. 

The bank’s junior advisory committee is the key to much 
of its community betterment program. This committee is 
selected by various local schools from among their leading 
students. Nominees receive letters at their home addresses 
from Bowery’s president, Earl B. Schwulst, inviting them 
to attend a service of six meetings at the bank on Wed- 
nesday and: Friday afternoons, from 3:30 to 5:30, during 
which the major theme, “Individual Security Through Com- 
munity Leadership,” is developed. 

At each of the sessions, which are limited to 35 children, 
a subtheme is developed, as follows: First session: “The 
habit of thrift is the first step toward individual security 
and the betterment of a community.” Second session: “Co- 
operate with your government agencies. It helps build your 
individual security.” Third session: “Be a team player. 
We need each other for security.” Fourth session: “Be a 
leader. Individual security through team play requires 
leadership.” Fifth session: “Do things in your community. 
A secure individual knows how to get things done.” Final 
session: “Individual security and good community leader- 
ship make a nation strong.” 

Although the Bowery junior leadership program is but 
three years old Mr. Schmidt sees much evidence that it is 
taking hold. Practically every time he visits a settlement 
house, for example, he runs on to a member or members 
of the junior advisory committee guiding other youngsters. 


Housing Research Study Available 


S pesca changes in home financing practices and in 
the size and price of new homes during the months follow- 
ing imposition of real estate credit restrictions in October 
1950 are reported in the winter edition of Housing Research, 
a quarterly published by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

In this issue may be found data on: Home Financing 
1949-51—Changes Under Credit Controls; Results of @ 
Survey of Housing Research; Regional Patterns of Mate- 
rials used in New Houses; Lag in the Use of Residential 
Building Permits; and HHFA Housing Research publica- 
tions. 

This book is available through Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington. 


Savings Survey 


D scrstox has just been reached at A.B.A. headquarters 
to conduct a survey among some 500 banks with outstanding 
savings development programs with a view to assembling 
ideas for use in a manual on “The Development of New 
Savings Business.” More about this next month. 
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Trust Service 


Ideas from the Kansas Trust Conference 


CHARLES O. DAvis, associate editor of Bank News, doubled 
for BANKING at the Kansas Bankers Assoviation’s trust 
conference. 


HE trust division of the Kansas Bankers Association 

held its 1952 trust conference in Kansas City, Kansas, 
on March 27 with the largest attendance in its history. More 
than 100 trust men and interested representatives of Kansas 
banks without trust powers heard addresses which stressed 
the importance of the cooperation of attorneys and life 
underwriters with bank trust departments, outlined ways 
to get new trust business, and spotlighted the effectiveness 
of finance forums in bringing new trust business into the 
bank. 


Attorney Cooperation 


a between attorneys and trust men to their 
mutual benefit was the theme of John E. Blake, Kansas City, 
Kansas, attorney. He urged a willingness to cooperate on 
both sides, pointing out ways in which written agreements 
between local bar associations and banks cah be helpful. He 
cited the satisfactory experience of the Cleveland Bar Asso- 
ciation and three Cleveland banks, where an agreement has 
operated for 17 years to the advantage of both lawyers and 
trust men. 

Advertising is forbidden to the individual lawyer, yet it 
is important that businessmen be reminded in every legiti- 
mate way of their duty to place and keep their affairs in 
order. Dignified bank advertising designed to get the public 
to adopt proper estate plans was recommended, the speaker 
urging that care be taken not to imply that the bank gives 
legal advice. 


Bar Agreements 


Wir respect to suggesting legal advice for customers in 
the preparation of wills, Mr. Blake mentioned several points 
covered in agreements between banks and attorneys in 
various parts of the country, notably in California and in 
Minnesota. These agreements include these points: (1) 
The bank urges a customer to select his own attorney and 
consult freely with him in the preparation of his will. (2) 
The bank should not refer a will customer to a particular 
attorney but, when a person has no attorney, the bank 
should submit a list of several attorneys and leave it to 
the customer to choose. (This list should not include the 
bank’s attorney.) (3) The bank should make no court ap- 
pearance except when represented by an attorney. 


Life Underwriter Cooperation 


= possible to a bank’s trust department from close 
contact with life underwriters was emphasized by Robert 
H. Gardner, CLU, Wichita general agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 

“If there were mutual confidence,” he said, “I feel certain 
that life insurance representatives would bring many of 
their clients into your bank where they would be introduced 
and turned over to you. It is my belief that if the life insur- 
ance representative knew that you would not discourage 
the purchase of life insurance when it was not detrimental 
to the client’s interest and ‘knew that you would not bring 
in a competitive life insurance man, they would be entirely 
happy to leave prospects wholly in your hands.” 
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Estate Plans for the “Little Fellow” 


‘Eas need of estate plans for people with very little prop- 
érty was also emphasized by Mr. Gardner. 

In his opinion anyone who owns a piece of propertv, even 
should it have only a sentimental value, and who has 
definite ideas about how this property should be disposed of 
at his death, needs an estate plan. “Such an individual 
will need a very simple plan,” he said, “but if he fails to 
have any plan, his wishes are very likely to be thwarted.” 
Although he conceded that most estate planning is necessary 
only when the client is in a Federal estate tax bracket, Mr. 
Gardner maintained that young men today should be en- 
couraged to do some planning. “Today’s high cost of living 
and high income taxes make acquisition of a substantial 
estate extremely difficult,” he said, “and this very difficulty 
makes it more important that the young man utilize what 
small surplus he does have.” 


Teamwork 


Teamwork in estate planning was recommended to the 
Kansans by Mr. Gardner. This team would consist of a 
lawyer, a trust officer, a life underwriter, a tax consultant 
(in many cases), and perhaps an accountant. 


Selling Estate Planning 


Bau W. SWENSON, vice-president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, introduced several ideas that 
have proved successful in developing new trust business. 

Using the slogan, “You’ve Spent a Lifetime Creating An 
Estate—Spend One Day Safeguarding It,” Mr. Swenson 
took the audience through a typical call on one of his pros- 
pects. In convincing the prospect of the value of a will 
and a planned estate, he illustrated how his estate would 
pass if there were no will. Mr. Swenson’s answer to the 
question: “Why make a will?” was: “Would you go on an 
extended vacation, perhaps never to return, and let the 
court handle your business while you were gone?” He made 
it clear that people usually want a distribution far different 
from what the law would compel if there were no will. 

He pointed to the new business potential that can be 
capitalized on by trust men who will explain their services 
at meetings of civic groups. 


Finance Forum Follow-up 


W. DALE CRITSER, vice-president and cashier of the Fourth 
National Bank in Wichita, drew on his bank’s experience 
with a women’s finance forum to demonstrate the value of 
such a forum to the trust department. He recommends that 
a forum session be devoted to wills, trusts, and estates. His 
bank followed up its forum with a letter to each woman 
attending, inviting her to come to the trust department to 
discuss her problems. 


— 
Chairmen for Western Trust Conference 


Comnrtree chairmen for the 26th Western Regional Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers Association, to be held 
in Seattle, August 13, 14, and 15, were announced recently 
by Joseph W. White, president of the A.B.A. Trust Division. 
Mr. White is vice-president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
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Nov. 
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The conference will bring together trust men from Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The 
Seattle Association of Trustmen will be host. 

General chairman of the conference will be Robert W. 
Sprague, vice-president and senior trust officer of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle. Victor R. Graves, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Peoples National Bank 
of Washington, Seattle, has been named vice-chairman. 

The conference committee chairmen are: 

PROGRAM: Reno P. Ransom, vice-president, Seattle-First 
National Bank. 

PUBLICITY: Carl G. Dakan, trust officer, Pacific National 
Bank, Seattle. 


American Bankers Association 


2- 6 
16-28 


13-15 


28- 
Oct. 1 
13-14 


American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 

The Graduate School of Banking, Annual 
Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 

78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


State Associations 


Tennessee, The Read House, Chattanooga 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Paterson Hotel, Bismarck 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Okla- 
homa City 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

South Dakota, Mitchell 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Nevada, Nevada Hotel, Ely 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Hall 


Va. 

Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood 
Springs 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 


Utah, Grand Canyon Hotel, North Rim 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Manches- 
ter 


FINANCE: Henry H. Judson, vice-president and trust 


officer, Seattle Trust and Savings Bank. 
HoTeL and REGISTRATION: R. L. Brown, assistant trust 
officer, The Bank of California N. A., Seattle. 
ENTERTAINMENT: Harvard Palmer, assistant vice-presj- 
dent, Seattle-First National Bank. 
TRANSPORTATION: Frank W. Nolan, trust officer, National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 


Scouting Trust Set Up at Alton Bank 


A PERPETUAL trust created to assist in the long-range 
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June 
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June 
June 


July 
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Sept. 
Oct 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


May 


May 


May 


July 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


15-17 
16-18 
19-21 
19-21 
19-21 

20 
20-22 


26-29 
27-28 


18-19 
11-14 
21-24 
14-15 
17-18 
19-21 
19-22 

5- 7 


10-11 
20-22 


15-17 


22-24 


22-24 


28- 
Aug. 9 


25-27 

26-28 
29- 
Oct. 2 

19-22 


20-23 


27-30 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 


Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

— Equinox House, Manchester, 

t. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier & Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs 

Mass. Savings, Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Maine Savings, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings, Fall Meeting, 
Mountain View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

New York Savings, Greenbrier and Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nebraska, Lincoln 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Annual Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Massachusetts 

National Convention of the American 
Safe Deposit Association, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers Third Northern Re- 
gional Conference, Hotel St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago campus 

New York State Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Hotel Cla- 
ridge, Atlantic City 

Association of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Mortgage Bankers Assocation of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Consumer Bankers Association, Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier. White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Annual Convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
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| 
| 
May 6- 7 
May 7-9 
May 8 
May 8- 9 
May 8-11 
May 9-10 | 
May 12-13 
May 12-14 
May 
May 15-17 
May 19-21 
May 22-23 
May 22-24 
23-24 
May 25-27 
May 25-28 
May 26-28 
June 2- 4 
June 2-4 
June 4- 5 
June 6-7 
June 7 
June 8-10 
June 11 
June 11-12 
June 11-15 
June 12-14 
June 12-14 
June 13-14 
June 13-14 
June 13-14 
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Your NEW N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide: Car Guides 


will come to you quarterly, wire-o-bound 


more than 250 pages... with supplements 


for the intervening months to keep you 


abreast of continuously changing 


facts and figures... 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $7 


quantity rates of course 


and you get: up-to-date average retail, 


average loan, and average “As-Is’’ values; current 0. P.S. 
Ceiling Prices; insurance symbols; factory A. D. P. prices, 
——) motor and serial numbers, model identification and mechanical 


4 c 3 specifications plus average loan and average retail values on most 
subscribe trucks up to 16,000°G. V. W. and, that’s not all! You get illustrated serial 
y och a and motor number locations, identification data . . . everything you'll want to know! 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE COMPANY 
1026 17TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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‘The National 
Instalment Credit 


Conference 


WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


A. credit cards effective in promoting repeat 
business ? 

How can we reconcile direct and indirect rates in any 
advertising on TV and radio? 

Does life insurance promote good public relations? Does 
the customer or the bank pay for it? 

Do you make any effort to determine the sources of 
applications? What kind of advertising brought 
the business in? 

Do evening hours help promote business? 

What is the best way to turn down a person who has 


been brought into the bank through vigorous ad- 
vertising ? 


Turse are a few of the questions asked from the floor 
by the 1,100 bankers who attended the sixth National 
Instalment Credit Conference presented by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at Chicago, March 24 to 26. 

As characterized by Consumer Credit Committee 
Chairman PAUL M. WELCH, this sixth “working confer- 
ence” was “designed to bring to the instalment bankers 
of the country information in concentrated doses by 
leaders in the fields of banking, finance, and industry.” 

Three morning sessions heard talks by outstanding 
authorities on various phases of consumer credit, and 


COLLECTIONS 
Left to right, Messrs. Abram, Bennett, Goodman, Frey 


ALL PHOTOS RY O8CAR 


Left to right, Messrs. Welch, Brenton, and Boushall 


two afternoons were devoted to “workshop sessions.” 
These were panel discussions participated in by a hand- 
ful of moderators and panel members plus a conference 
room full of interested and highly vocal bankers, whose 
flood of questions and comment (samples appear above) 
taxed the six microphones scattered among them. These 
panel discussions were off the record to encourage the 
frankest possible exchange of views. 


Is opening the conference, MR. WELCH, who is vice- 
president, The Citizens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, pointed out that “banks are now the largest 
single lending group in this phase of banking. . . . With 
all this growth and size come new and increased respon- 
sibilities. .. . (1) to recognize the true social signifi- 
cance of this ec ass of lending; (2) to recognize the new 
conception of our responsibility to the manufacturers 
of the hard goods industry. ... (3) to deter, at least, 
the unwarranted discriminating legislation of some of 
our governing bodies... .” 


A.B.A. Vice-president W. HAROLD BRENTON, discuss- 
ing “People and Banking Leadership,” used as his theme 


FRAUD CONTROLS 
Left to right, Messrs. Kendall, Harmon, and Roof 
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Left to right, Messrs. Gidney, Rogers, Reese, and Blees 


“the tremendous opportunity instalment credit gives 
bankers for knowing people and for doing things for 
them—and, what is more important, the opportunity it 
gives people for knowing bankers.” 

“Americans like contests and campaigns,” said Vice- 
president BRENTON, who is president of the State Bank 
of Des Moines, Iowa, ‘“‘so I would like to suggest that 
bankers start a campaign to see that everyone knows 
a banker, and thus every person will have a banker he 
can call his own.” 


Reminding his audience of such slogans as “an apple 
aday” and ‘a chicken in every pot,” Mr. BRENTON sug- 
gested a new one: “Every person with a banker he can 
call his own.” 


THomAS C. BOUSHALL, president, The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, said that “the consumer credit out- 
look for the remainder of 1952 and thereafter is a broad 
one. It is just as broad as the bankers of America want 
to make it.” 

Mr. BOUSHALL cited figures on the growth of the na- 
tion economically and populationwise to show the tre- 
mendous future possibilities in instalment credit opera- 
tions. He concluded by saying: “The outlook for 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Left to right, Messrs. Paddi, Albright, and Cone 


Left to right, Messrs. Wood, Butz, Cravens, and Kelly 


consumer credit lies in the hands of you men gathered 
together here today and is greatly, perhaps wholly, 
dependent upon your ability to have your associates in 
the banks of the nation understandingly educated as 
to the inherent qualities of this vital and essential com- 
ponent of the functioning of our economy. Too, we 
bankers, when we have properly educated ourselves in 
this regard, must see to it that our supervisory author- 
ities and those who exercise the credit controls of the 
nation—whether in the legislative or the administrative 
branch of our Government—likewise are educated in 
respect to all the potentials inherent in the use of this 
modern instrument that has and will increasingly be- 
come a part, a critical part, of our expanding economy.” 


Tue second morning’s session was under the chair- 
manship of EVERETT D. REESE, chairman, A.B.A. Smail 
Business Credit Commission, and president, Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, Ohio. 


“Consumer Credit in a Defense Economy” was the 
subject of THOMAS W. ROGERS, executive vice-president, 
American Finance Conference, Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Rocers took a close look at controls and their neces- 


DEALER AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
Left to right, Messrs. Galvin, Geisinger, Gibson, Ropp 
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RATES 
Left to right, Messrs. Boyle, Truitt, and Reilly 


sity, concluding that “presently existing terms should 


be further liberalized, or controls eliminated alto- 
gether.” 


WILLIAM A. BLEES, vice-president, Crosley Division, 
AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, had the topic, “Let’s 
Make Dealers Better Business Men.” He stated that, 
to meet narrower profit margins, appliance dealers must 
stop inventory speculation and work for quick turnover. 


“Our Problems Are Mutual” was the title of a talk 
by Ray M. GIDNEy, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. “It is my view,’ he said, “that a 
better job can be done by general measures of control 
than is possible where relatively small sectors of the 
general economic field are covered. To this I add the 
belief that, if the general controls are well executed, 
the usefulness of control by sectors is reduced.” 


At the time Mr. GIDNEy’s talk was scheduled, general 
distribution was made of a booklet, Consumer Credit 
Controls, containing extracts from the report of the 


Charles P. Ray, Central State Bank, Oklahoma City, was one 

of many members of the audience who asked questions trom 

the floor. Mr. Ray is shown directing a question at the panel 
on “Dealer Automobile Financing” 


PERSONAL LOANS FOR SMALL BUSINESS PURPOSES 
Left to right, Messrs. Rogers, Flora, and Longinotti 


Patman Committee, reprinted by the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


On the final morning of the conference, under the 
chairmanship of WILLIAM F. KELLY, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia, the first subject was “Home Moderniza- 
tion Financing,’’ discussed by JOSEPH L. Woop, assistant 
treasurer, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Woop said: “It seems 
to me that we should take a good look at Regulations 
X and W and question ourselves as to whether they are 
necessary to insure adequate production for defense. 
I am convinced that they are not and that we can pro- 
ceed at full speed with new home construction and with 
modernization and, short of all-out war, still produce 
whatever we need for defense. Certainly the figures 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


A.B.A. Deputy Manager Walter B. French (left) presents a 
scroll to National City Bank (New York) Vice-president 
Roger Steffan, who, since he organized National City’s per- 
sonal credit department in 1928, has made more than 5,500,- 
000 such loans for a total of over $2-billion. The scroll 
referred not only to Mr. Steffan’s pioneering of consumer 
credit in one of the country’s largest banks but also to his 
part in assisting FHA develop the Title I plan for property 
improvement. At the right is Consumer Credit Committee 


Chairman Welch 
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we keep help on tap for top 


At your fingertips, through Exsasco, is the specialized help of engineers, con- 
structors and business consultants. In a single organization Epasco combines top-flight 
talent with experience that penetrates virtually every type of business and industry. 


Exasco is flexible. It can concentrate on a specific, immediate problem . . . or on a 
whole broad range of operations. It includes the functions of engineers, designers, 
financial consultants, sales and marketing specialists, cost analysts—whatever special- 
ized skills the problem calls for. 


Esasco men have designed and constructed over one billion dollars worth of new 
plants. They have built pipelines; made business studies upon which bankers and 
other executives have based important decisions; helped solve production problems ; 
assisted in developing industrial relations programs. For nearly fifty years, Enasco has 
served business and industry in all parts of the world. 


To find out how Exasco can serve you, send for your free copy of “The Inside 
Story of Outside Help,” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
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management... 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


FPRASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD E A Cc E RV i E § 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


a sound system of collections includes-—first a: 


important—employment of the right personn::. See. alwé 
indicate that it can be done kased upon present defense ond, a practical, reasonable collection policy. Third, the r 
planning.” correct system. And, finally, a satisfactory me) hod of 
reporting delinquencies. Panel members were D. 
Following Mr. Woop’s discussion, the more than ABRAM, vice-president, United States Nationa! Bank, igas 
1,000 bankers in the conference room heard Dr. EARL Portland, Oregon, and A. ‘F. GOODMAN, vice-president, = 
L. Butz, head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- Winters National Bank and Trust Company, | ayton, a 
nomics, Purdue University, on the subject, “A Critical Ohio. 
Look at the Consumer Market.” This Purdue economist To 
foresees ‘‘a rise in consumer expenditures... beginning The panel on fraud control had CHARLES E. HARMon rat 
the latter part of 1952 and continuing through 1953.” as moderator. Mr. HARMON is vice-presiderit, North- C 
western National Bank, Minneapolis. Panel members = 
The final talk on the program, appropriately entitled were Curtis KENDALL, vice-president, American Na- i 
“The Dawn of Another Credit Cycle,” was given by tjonal Bank and Trust Company, Mobile, Alabama, and = 
KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice-president, Mercantile Trust H. E. Roor, vice-president, Central Bank and Trust GE 
Company, St. Louis. In his remarks Mr. CRAVENS said: lan 


Company, Denver, Colorado. In beginning the discus- 
sion, Mr. HARMON emphasized that banks must enforce 
strict controls in their lending in order to protect the 
public and themselves. He referred to recent cases of 
large fraud losses. 


“The nation’s welfare has been added to creditworthi- 
ness aS a major credit consideration. Lending officers 
are now becoming increasingly aware of the importance 
of credit policy in an economic stabilization program. 
This has contributed to prudence in lending . . . Let’s 
forget the term ‘volume’; let’s conduct our business in 
the interest of the economy as well as for profit. This 
may very well result in some loss of revenue, but cer- 
tainly a better business in the long run.” 


The third panel on Monday was on public relations, 
with D. Z. ALBRIGHT, vice-president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, as moderator, and JOHN B. 
PapDI, vice-president, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, and KEITH G. CONE, vice-president, La Salle 
National Bank, Chicago, members. Like MR. BRENTON, 
who had spoken on the morning program, MR. ALBRIGHT 
stressed the outstanding opportunity which the instal- 
ment credit department offers a bank for building pub- 
lic goodwill. “Banks are really department stores of 


Prostems connected with instalment loan collections 
received the attention of the first panel on Monday 
afternoon, the moderator of which was E. I. H. BEN- 
NETT, vice-president, Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. BENNETT’Ss recipe for 


We are telling millions of readers 
in these national magazines 
to go to BANKS to buy... eee ee 
NATIONAL CITY BANK [Mademoiseles 
TRAVELERS CHECKS | 


RAVE 
ry an You will be beneficiary of this advertising in 
helping you sell NCB Travelers Checks. It's 
a BANK transaction all the way. You keep the 
entire commission — 75c per $100. 


GEM 


Recommend the purchase of safe NCB Trav- 
elers Checks to your clients. Spendable the 
world over for any kind of purchase or service. 


Prompt refund to owner if lost or stolen. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World-Wide Banking 
Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
56 Overseas Branches 
67 Branches Throughéut Greater New York 
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fnance.”’ he said, “and a banker’s greatest service will 
always be that of a financial adviser.” 


The chairman for the three panels on Monday was 
Epwako J. FREy, vice-president, Union Bank of Mich- 
igan, Grand Rapids. Tuesday afternoon’s chairman was 
joun M. GALVIN, vice-president, Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 


Tuespay’s panels covered dealer automobile | 
rates, and personal loans for business purposes. 

On the first subject the moderator was A. Guy Ropp, 
executive vice-president, Industrial National Bank, De- 
troit. Panel members were JOHN L. GIBSON, vice-presi- 
dent, Republic National Bank, Dallas, and PAuL R. 
GEISINGER, vice-president, National City Bank of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Ropp said that sound bank credit is needed 
to absorb our tremendous automobile output. Further- 
more, he stated, “the trend in automobile financing is 
definitely to tanks. By perfecting dealer financing 
plans, banks can easily attract a much larger portion 
of this fine type of business.” 


CHARLES A. TRUITT, vice-president, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, was moderator of the 
discussion on rates, with panel members JOHN REILLY, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, and WILLIAM BOYLE, vice-presi- 
dent, Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, New 
York. In Mr. TrRuITT’s introduction of his group he 
paraphrased a “commencement address poem”’: 


Oh Lord, please give me the patience 

To accept that rate which cannot be changed; 
And give me the courage to adjust 

That which can and should be adjusted; 

But above all, give me the wisdom 

To know which is which. 


CaRL M. FLORA was moderator for the final panel— 
that on personal loans for business purposes. Mr. 
FLORA, who is vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, pointed out that personal 
loans are of special value in meeting the credit needs 
of small businesses. “By extending credit to small busi- 
hess men, we have the opportunity for winning many 
new friends for banking. By giving these friends a 
greater stake in banking, ‘the bank’ becomes ‘my bank’; 
and thus we help in making the most democratic bank- 
ing system in the world even more democratic.” Panel 
members with Mr. FLoRA were E. F. LONGINOTTI, vice- 
president, Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, and 
W. Horace Rogers, president, National Bank of Ge- 
neva, New York. 


J usT before the conference closed on Wednesday noon, 
a summary was given by Chairman WELCH in which 
he said: “I want to take this opportunity to commend 
the recent action of the Federal Reserve Board in re- 
moving the restrictions as to down-payments on home 
improvement and Title I loans. If we can accept this 
as an expression of their current thinking, we may look 
with renewed hope to the possibility that within the 
immediate future the delisting of articles in excess 
supply might be an accomplished fact. We strenuously 
suggest and renew our stand that direct controls should 
be eliminated in their entirety.” (END ) 
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From a trust officer's letter 
of March |, 1952 
to The Purse Company 


* 


“The trust advertising material 
that you sent us 
for use 
during the next 12 months 
is the best 


you have ever prepared for us” 


This trust officer’s bank is 
using Purse service for the 19th 
consecutive year to develop busi- 


ness for its trust department. 


Without obligation, write for 
information about Purse service. 
We can show you how a modest 
investment in it should prove 


very profitable for your bank. 


* 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguantenrs for “Jrust Aduentising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A Simple Small Loan Collection Method 


Pay by Card, at Any Window 


Mr. SHEPHERD, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Haverhill (Massa- 
chusetts) National Bank, is an alum- 
nus of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and author of Commercial Bank 
Management. 


O you have separate windows 
for handling small loan pay- 
ments? Why? 

Most answers to these questions 
are to the effect that the conven- 
tional method of receiving and ac- 
counting for payments is being used 
—that is, payments are made either 
by coupon or by window receipting 
to a.passbook and ledger by machine. 

Our bank thinks there is a better 
way. We have about 8,400 small 
loans and have been handling 
monthly payments by a different 
method since 1947. It is economical, 
efficient, and satisfactory. 


We have no special windows for 
small loan customers. Instead, we 
give each borrower an identification 
card similar to a department store 
credit card. Small and compact 
(314"x23%”); it fits easily into 
pocketbook or purse. In addition to 
name and address, it shows the ac- 
count number, amount and date of 
monthly payment, and number of 
payments to be made. 

The borrower simply presents the 
card, with cash, money order, or 
check at any commercial teller’s win- 
dow. (We have no special windows 


Customer’s identification card 


HAVERHILL NATIONAL BANK 


TIME FINANCE DEPARTMENT Loan No. 


First payment due 


April 20, 1952 


Odd payment of $ 12 
due Payments $ 
John J. Doe 


Main Street 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Name 


TF 6-51 PAYMENTS 


20-6731-98 


Monthly payments are due on the 20th of each month. 


Payments $ 12.9 5 


ALWAYS PRESENT THIS CARD WHEN MAKING OR MAILING 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


for this type of credit. After all, 
what is a small loan payment? Isn’t 
it usually one item?) 

The teller issues a machine-vali- 
dated receipt showing date, transac- 
tion number, amount of payment, 
loan number, and teller’s identifica- 
tion symbol. This receipt is a du- 
plicate form with snap-out carbon 
so that the original, duplicate, and 
machine journal tape all bear the 
same information. The duplicate 
goes to the loan payment ledgers 
where it serves as the posting me- 
dium for recording payments. 


Customers Don't Lose Receipts 


Some readers may feel that a re- 
ceipt has its disadvantages—the cus- 
tomer will not keep it, or it will be 
lost. Our experience has proved 
otherwise. We wish our depositors 
would preserve their deposit receipts 
as carefully! 

The only difference between proc- 
essing a loan payment and a deposit 
under our method is in the collec- 
tion of penalties. However, this is 
no obstacle; the teller need only 
watch the dates. And we might 
point out that with the proper col- 
lection follow-up on past due ac- 
counts, fines or late payments will 
be held to a minimum. [It is our 
belief, incidentally, that too much 
emphasis can be put on fines. When 
instalments chronically become past 
due, it would appear that the em- 
phasis should be on an effort to see 


TRANSACTION NUMBER 


The machine-validated receipt is a duplicate form 


HAVERHILL NATIONAL BANK 


TIME FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


PROMPT PAYMENTS ESTABLISH CREDIT 


CONTROL NUMBER | 


is O95 206,731.98 


THIS IS YOUR RECEIPT 
RETAIN THESE RECEIPTS AS A RECORD OF YOUR LOAN PAYMENTS 


that the principal is eventually col- 
lected. ] 

We have been asked how we dis- 
tinguish the entry of deposits from 
the entry of loan payments on the 
machine journal tapes for control 
and audit purposes. Our system 
works like this: When a teller re- 
ceives a loan payment he makes two 
entries on the receipt. First, he in- 
serts the form into the machine at 
the right, imprints the loan or con- 
trol number, slides the form to the 
left and imprints the amount of the 
payment in the space provided. Thus 
first the number and then the pay- 
ment always appear in the same se- 
quence on the journals. Inasmuch 
as our control number unit is always 
eight digits, you can readily appre- 
ciate how easily the separate trans- 
action can be distinguished. Only 
the amount of the payment is im- 
printed by depressing the “Cash In” 
key so that figures composing the 
control number do not accumulate 
in the total “Cash In” register. 

The operation can be done by 
hand. But the machines are fast, 
give a clear-cut imprint, and provide 
several control factors. 

A word about our control number. 
Take, for example, 20-6731-98. The 
first two digits indicate that pay- 
ments on this loan are due the 20th 
of the month. The second set, 6731, 
is the actual loan number, and the 
third, 98, is the loan classification. 

Ledger payment cards are filed by 


PAYMENT 
FINES s 
TOTAL 


AMOUNT OF PAYMENT 


12.956" 
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classification, by due date, and by | 
note number; thus the control num- 
ber becomes the key to each loan 
and is placed on every record per- 
taining to it. It is the medium by 
which the daily payments are sorted, 
the ledger cards located and posted. 
For a cross index we refer to our in- 
formation card for each application, 
which is filed in alphabetical order 
under the applicant’s name. 

Customers like our identification 
card—‘‘any window” method of pay- 
ment. Before instituting the proced- 
ure we sat down with several of 
them, showed the suggested forms, 
and asked for their frank opinion. 
They said “Try it.” 

If they happen to be depositing 
customers, too, the plan makes it 
unnecessary for them to go from 
one window to another. And it cer- 
tainly eliminates any “labeling” of 
small loan borrowers in the bank’s 
lobby. 


Some Advantages 


The procedure provides more teller 
facilities for quicker handling of 
payments and deposits, levels off the 
work, and eliminates long lines dur- 
ing peak periods. There is better 
control of cash payments and penal- 
ties. The forms are uniform and in- 
expensive. They do away with 
stocking large inventories of cou- 
pon books. 

Also, the processing of new notes 
is simplified. Ledger cards may be 
located anywhere in the bank, pro- 
viding better control over ledgers. 
For banks with branches the ar- 
rangement is excellent, for payments 
can be made at any one. 

The real measures of any operat- 
ing procedure are simplicity, speed, 
economy, and control. We believe 
that our personal loan payment pro- 
cedure meets each of these standards. 


NATL BANK 


DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
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PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Equipment 


Swe time and money .. . 


© Items advantageously 
copied in bank and trust 
company operation are 
legion ... among them... 


AupiTor’s REPORTS 
BALANCE SHEETS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

DEEDS 
DOCUMENTS FOR CourT USE 
EsTATE TRUST RECORDS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
INCOME Tax RETURNS 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
INVENTORIES OF PROPERTY 
LEASES 

LEDGER PAGES 

LOAN AGREEMENTS 
MORTGAGE AGREEMENTS 
NOTES 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY 
SIGNATURE CARDS 

SURVEYS 

WILLS 

Photocopies enable you to 
keep all papers and docu- 


ments in your own hands at 
all times, available and safe. 


by the accurate copying 
of important papers 


These modern photographic copying 
machines make copies quickly, accu- 
rately and economically of anything 
that is written, printed, drawn, type- 
written, or photographed . . . in exact 
size ... or enlarged . . . or reduced. 


Used with a wide choice of 
PHOTOSTAT photographic papers for 
different requirements, they provide 
permanent, errorless copies that are 
fraud, erasure, and water proof... 
with big savings in typing, checking, 
and proofreading time. 

If you haven’t considered PHOTO. 
STAT Photographic copying methods, 
there’s no better time than now. 
Whether your needs be large or small 
... it can help you. 


Write us . . . and detailed information 
will be put in your hands promptly. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


303 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service Offices in Principal Cities 


| PRoTOSTAT is the trade-mark of P 
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HENRY R. LICHT 


ANKS large enough to maintain 

a separate auditor or auditing 
department have a _ distinct 
advantage over the smaller banks in 
accomplishing the requisite inde- 
pendent check of the records and ac- 
tivities of all departments. The 
auditor’s position in the bank or- 
ganization gives him the authority 
necessary to conduct audits and in- 
vestigations without interference 
from the operational heads. He is 
given a comparatively free hand to 
carry out an audit program designed 
to exercise the control required to 
keep down fraudulent manipula- 
tions. 

He gets his authority direct from 
the board of directors and is ac- 
countable directly to the board for 
the proper and adequate perform- 
ance of his audit activities. 

The auditor has sufficient time to 
set up an adequate audit program 
and to follow it. 

Departments of the bank can be 
audited in an orderly fashion, com- 
pletely and thoroughly, in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive schedule 
of audit procedure which has been 
designed to cover all departments 
over a prescribed period of time. 


Smaller Banks Must Provide 
Comparable Conditions 


In the smaller banks, the imprac- 
ticability of employing a full-time 
auditor presents a serious problem. 
The necessary checks and proce- 
dures carried on by a full-time audi- 
tor or an auditing department in the 
larger banks are equally essential 
te proper control in the smaller 
banks. Comparable provision must 
be made, therefore, to produce simi- 
lar control, within the framework of 
the bank’s own organization. 

Since the officers of small banks 
often prove to be the culprits in 
bank fraud, auditing procedures 
need to cover the activities per- 
formed by the officers as well as 
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The Auditor and the Bank’s Directors 


Effective Internal Control—V 


LOLOL OL OL 

This is the fifth and final part in 
a series of articles by the cashier of 
the First National Bank, Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. This, like the other 
four articles, is a condensation of a 
section of the author’s graduate 
thesis, written in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for a Master of 
Arts degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. The preceding parts of 
Mr. LICHT’s study appeared in our 
December, January, February, and 
April issues. 


those performed by the other em- 
ployees. Because the ofiicers are in 
charge of the bank’s operations, any 
employee under them who is respon- 
sible for audit wor! is at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

It is the responsibility of the 
board of directors to see to it that 
some qualified employee is given the 
authority to conduct an adequate 
auditing program without inter- 
ference and to make directly to the 
board of directors reports which 
frankly and honestly state his find- 
ings, criticisms, and recommenda- 
tions. 

How this program is to be carried 
out as a part-time activity while the 
employee is performing the other 
operating duties assigned to him is 
the difficult problem which the board 
of directors and the management of 
the bank must work out to the best 
possible advantage. Here is where 
many small banks seem to be remiss. 
They are either oblivious of the ever- 
present fraud hazards, or they do 
not regard the hazards seriously 
enough to make the effort necessary 
to design, institute, and conduct 
audit programs in keeping with the 
size and activity of their banks. It 
is essential, however, that the work 
be done, and with the least possible 
interference with routine operating 
functions. 


In the final analysis, the board of 
directors is accountable for the ae- 
tion of its duly constituted staff of 
employees. It has a duty, therefore, 
to see that proper controls and 
checks are in effect and are being 
followed to prevent and detect un- 
authorized and fraudulent activities 
by the bank’s officers and other em- 
ployees. 


Practical Consideration of 
Effective Control 


No system of internal control, 
however well conceived and well ex- 
ecuted, can be expected to eliminate 
entirely the perpetration of fraud by 
bank employees. Temptations are 
ever present. Opportunities will pre- 
sent themselves, in spite of every 
precaution. 

All banks must protect themselves 
against the risk of loss through in- 
ternal fraud by carrying adequate 
fidelity insurance. Insurance protec- 
tion, however, should not be con- 
sidered a sutstitute for adequate, 
effective control. It is, rather, to be 
regarded as an added protection 
against the risk of fraud. 


The First Line 
of Defense 


The first defense against the risk 
of fraud is the reduction to an ab- 
solute minimum of the temptations 
and opportunities to commit the 
fraud. This first defense is ac- 
complished by effective internal con- 
trol. If fraud succeeds in evading 
the first defense, the next best pro- 
tection is a quick exposure of the 
fraud. This second defense is also 
primarily accomplished by effective 
internal control, but it is augmented 
by an effective external audit. 

Despite the complex. problems in- 
volved in preparing and prosecut- 
ing a program capable of producing 
the results desired, effective in- 
ternal control provides the best 
remedy for internal bank fraud. 


BANKING 


FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Field Warehousing . . . for inventory control. With a 
large percentage of your customers’ assets in inven- 
tory, it is important to have exact knowledge of the 
quantity, age, value and rate of movement of the 
inventory. Our Field Warehouse Service provides 
complete inventory control and enables your bank to 
make a secured loan... a Warehouse Receipt Loan 
against inventory stored on your customers’ own 
premises. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Bank of Albany Building, Albany 1, Ga. e Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. e 60 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. e 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. e 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. * Thomas Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas ® National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. 
@ 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. «© 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 404 St. Charles St.,.New Orleans 
12, La. © 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ¢ 
425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Western Union Bidg., Tampa 1, Fie. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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SAVE ON cose! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming can slash film costs, 
in many cases more than 50 per cent! It offers 8-mm 
photography on 16-mm film . . . gives highest reduc- 
tion ratio available (37-1 )—and therefore assures more 
images per foot of film. Burroughs Microfilming saves 
you money every time you use it! 


wo MPORTANT NAMES IN Mice 
ag 


Bell c Howell Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell 
| recorder offers many cost-saving 
features that make obsolete most! 

microfilming equipment now in use. 


iT’ 
4 
i 
i 
| 
| 


the SAVIT 
modern 


GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON BURROUGHS MICROFILMING! 
i's NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 


\\ 


SAVE ON LABOR save Reval coste!, | 


ts, Modern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The Modern Burroughs Microfilming is not rented! You 
1m Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is de- purchase the equipment outright and pay for it just 
1c- signed for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- once. It’s all yours—and its many time-saving, cost- 
re fed hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing cutting advantages soon save you the original cost 
es fatures. Burroughs Microfilming pares time-on-the- of the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming will con- 


job far below the average of older-type machines. tinue to save you money as long as you own it! 


If you are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your micro- 
_ filming—look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the only microfilming 
method that gives you maximum savings plus immediate delivery! See your 
Burroughs man today. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs = 


Fast, Expert Service—For Al Your Mrerotilming Needs 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you—staffed by 
highly skilled service men who 
have been specially trained to 
assure trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


Burroughs Processing Stations 
are strategically located through- 
out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians assure im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. 


| 
| 


es Lord Cornwallis came to Wil; ‘ington 
in April 1781, as his headquarters he  equisi- 
tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro. 
lina mansion has ever since been known as 


the Cornwallis House. For many years initials 4 
scratched on a windowpane in the drawing room = 
were reminders of the brief = 
romance between a junior of- = 
ficer on Cornwallis’ staff and o 
one of Judge Wright’s lovely 2 
daughters. By an amazing co- ‘No 
incidence, a century later 
sceneidienentiadaasestiiingtan al when a descendant of the 
Wright family was returning ee 
to Wilmington from a trip é 
abroad, she met on shipboard a young English- 
man who confided that he was making a pilgrim- 
age to the Cornwallis House to see the initials 
which one of his ancestors had engraved on a win- a 
dow with his heavy diamond ring. 7 
The house was built in 1771 by the wealthy Th 
John Burgwin, treasurer of the colony. When he ox 
went to England at the start of the Revolution he Be 


leased the house to Judge Wright who later pur- 
chased it. 


The foundations were built on the site of the 
old town jail. In the dungeon beneath the house 
were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
obeyed the edicts issued by Cornwallis. According 
to local lore, leading from the dungeon to the Cape 
Fear River was a tunnel through which many 
persons escaped. 


This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British; in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 


The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
of the North Carc'ina Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
open to the public through the society’s generosity. 


The Home, through its agents and E E 
brokers, is America’s leading Saw 
insurance protector of American homes HNCHCE 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 


FIRE A'STOMOBILE MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, I'he Home Insurance Company 
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Kentucky AG Credit Conference 


E. program for the second agri- 

cultural credit conference of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association in co- 
operation with the College of Agri- 
qlture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, at Lexington last 
month covered practical steps for 
improving procedures, including: 


First Session 


Panel discussion of “The Outlook 
for Kentucky Agriculture.” Sub- 
topics developed by college author- 
ities were: “The Situation Today 
(How Much Inflation?)”; “Money 
Supply”; “Milk and Milk Products” ; 
‘Poultry and Eggs”; “Livestock”; 
“Tobacco”; “Price Regulation’; and 
‘Land Values.” Following the panel 
came a question-and-answer period 
and an illustrated lecture on “Black 
Shank in Tobacco.” 


Second Session 


‘The theme developed at the sec- 
ond session was “Good Business 
Management Practices for Farmers.” 
The first speaker, Hollis Franklin, 
executive vice - president, Farmers 
Bank and Trust Co., Marion, talked 
on “The Country Banker As the 
Farmer’s Counselor in Good Farm 
Business Practices.” Following was 
a panel on “Counseling the Farmer 
—Deeds, Agriculture Estates, Fi- 
nancing, and Legal Instruments.” 
At a banquet, Stanley Andrews, 
special consultant, Department of 
State, Washington, spoke on “Agri- 
cultural Credit and Point Four.” 


Third Session 


During the third session, which 
was keyed to “Raising Loan Value 
Through Improved Farming,” a typ- 
ical Kentucky farm was diagnosed, 
studied, and laid out for a five-year 
plan to improve it from present con- 
ditions of medium to high produc- 
tivity. Available for study were 
charts, maps, and other aids. 

This analysis was followed by an 
“Appraisal of Present Farm and Its 
Program in Light of Current Condi- 
tions and Credit Needs” by an ap- 
praisal committee of seven bank 
authorities. 

For the first time, the Kentucky 
Departments of Banking and FDIC 
notified KBA that members of their 
staffs would attend the conference. 
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A TYPICAL BUSINESS 
LETTER COSTS $1.00 


DICTATOR 
Stenographer 
Overhead . 

Mailing 

Filing 

Stationery 

Supplies 

Ribbon 
Carbon Paper .. . 


TOTAL COST OF LETTER $1. 


= 
w 


legge 


Correspondence 
Costs 40% 


EVER FIGURE OUT what a business letter 
costs? Well, take a look at that chart. At the top 
of the column is the high cost of dictation —40c, 
or 40%-—your cost. Add your stenographer’s time, 
and these two items alone represent about 78% 
of your correspondence expense. 


Nothing can be done about that, you say? Oh, 
yes you can...with Auto-typist! Your routine cor- 
respondence — sales, service, collections, and the 
like—can be processed with this modern business 
machine that automatically turns out individu- 
ally typed letters personal as your signature! 


TY MODEL 5060 


Models To Meet 
Every Requirement 


Model 5030 
Selector 
Operates any type- 
writer. Permits 
pushbutton choice 
of 5-20 different 

letters. 


Auto-Typist Dual Selector contains two large record 
rolls carrying 100 or more prepared paragraphs. By 
merely pushing buttons, operator selects the para- 
graphs to be typed, choosing them in any sequence. 
Auto-typist runs them off just like a player piano... 
stopping automatically, anywhere in the body of the 
letter, so that names, amounts and dates can be in- 
serted manually to keep the letter completely per- 
sonal. Auto-typist 5060 operates any typewriter, man- 
ual or electric. Send coupon for your free literature. 


Model 5100 
Space Saver 
For smaller office. 
Automatic opera- 
tion of any electric 

typewriter. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 North Carpenter Street, Dept. BI5, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send me full information on the Auto-typist and your free ‘How 
to Use’’ Booklet. 


City Zone State 
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Airtemp Confotl Zone 


NDITIONING 


Business 
Builder 


e@ Customers prefer to conduct their trans- 
actions in cool, refreshing comfort. In 
addition, a clean, stimulating atmosphere 
improves customer good will, helps mer- 
chandise banking services, adds to institu- 
tional dignity and improves the efficiency 
of staff members. 


Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Condi- 
tioners can bring your bank into the Com- 
fort Zone at surprisingly low cost. And, 
most important of all, the Sealed Radial 
Compressors in Chrysler Airtemp units 
carry an optional five-year warranty which 
covers replacement, freight and labor 
costs. See your dealer now or mail coupon 
for further details on Chrysler Airtemp 
Comfort Zone Air Conditioning. 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me additional information about Chrysler 


_Phone. 
AIR CONDITIONING HEATING COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


scarce. Bring yours to The Federal 
National for credit to a Savings 
Account. 


Telling the Stockholders 


ANK OF MONTREAL, which regu- 

larly includes a message to its 
12,000 stockholders with their divi- 
dend checks, is currently telling the 
owners about the bank’s various de- 
partments. 

On one side of the official en- 
dosure accompanying the payments 
isa short chapter in the story, “The 
Work That Builds the B of M.” De- 
partments thus covered include for- 
eign exchange, public relations, tele- 
graph, credit, staff training, business 
development, staff magazine. Each 
instalment is printed in two or three 
colors. 

Samples of the folders are sent to 
the branches for their information. 


Services, Classified 


HE NEW LONDON (Connecticut) 

City NATIONAL BANK told the 
story of its services in an attention- 
getting way. A newspaper ad tersely 
described some 25 of them in classi- 
fied advertising style. 

The copy, three columns wide and 
nearly a page deep, started with the 
suggestion that the reader get ac- 
quainted with all the bank’s ser- 
vices. 


* 


One of Bank of 
Montreal’s_  mail- 
ing pieces for 
stockholders. A 
color strip (not 
shown) across the 
bottom says: 
**Shareholders 
contribute to the 
prosperity of the 
bank they own by 
using and recom- 
mending its ser- 
vices” 


* 


the work that BUILDS the B of M... 


She's off on a world cruise. First to 
Florida for a dozea oranges. Then to 
South America for a pound of coffee . . . 
to Syria for a packet of figs. Every week 
she sets off on a shopping trip around the 
earth. Every week, she piles her basket 
high with choice foods from countries 
all over the world. And every year, she 


visits new lands, adds new foods for an 
ever more varied menu. 
Yer she travels no further from home than 
her nearest grocery store. 

It's the magic of world trade that fills 
her shopping basket . . . that brings the 
finest products from other countries 
within arm’s reach of every Canadian. . . 
and enables the people of other lands to 
enjoy Canada’s products in return. | 

Now, you won't find the Bank of 


~ Montreal's name on any of the things you 


buy. Yet, the B of M plays a large part in 
bringing them to you. For behiad such 
widespread exchange of goods are the 
world-wide facilities of your bank's 
Foreign Exchange Department, whose 
busy traders exchange the foreign monies 
which exporters receive and importers 
pay out. 

By arranging credits abroad — hand- 
ling letters of credit, drafts, cable and 
mail transfers, and bills for collection — 
the B of M helps the two-way flow of 
trade between Canada aad the rest of the 
world. This financing of 
foreign trade is one more if 
way in which “MY , 
BANK", directly or in- : 
directly, serves millions 
of Canadians every day. 


“When you open your checking or 


.savings account,” it said, “you take 


an important first step. If you stop 
there, you stop too soon. You’re just 
at the beginning of an association of 
wonderful services. 

“For your convenience we offer the 
classified listing below . . .” Brief 
descriptions of the various items fol- 
lowed. (See illustration.) At the 
bottom of the ad was a reminder 
that “All these services are located 
under one roof at...” 


School Relations 


ROM a letter written by S. F. 
Warner, principal of a Cedar- 


Here is approximately the upper half of the New London bank’s services ad 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


to build 
gular de- 


by wi 
adapat to 
can borrow 


made on used cars, too. See New 
London City National FIRST! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
F.H.A., LOANS 


checks written. 


A BANKING bargal 
checks for just $2. 
mum balance requl! 
e. Great for the occa- 
check user—thousands of 


enjoy 
them! 


book FREE. 
TRADE DATA 


sistance 


LOANS 
PERSONAL LOANS 


lookin; 
come, and wha 
und 


BRANCHES 


NEW. LONDON CITY 


is the only bank in com- 

unity provid: bank Tacil- 

ice 

for business and the Niantic Of- 

fice will open early this summer. 


U. 8S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ISSUED—REDEEMED 


GOVERNMENT Savings Bonds is- 
sued to you “on-the-spot.” We 
stances ‘compel fedemption “but 
stances com; iemption, 

we strongly advise holding until 
maturity. 


REMITTANCES 


AND COLLECTIONS 


NEW YORK exchange, cashiers 
.. for tting 


Far-flung con- 
tions—state, national, foreign 
To cor: 


—for many 
we route items di- 

can be no faster 

on out-of-town collections! 


er financial as- 
banking permits. 


FARM LOANS 


plied by the 
Sources, always available. 
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BANK MONEY ORDERS 


to 
A SAFE and inexpendve wey 
and we be susp 


hurst, New York, school to Robley 
DeMott, vice-president of the town’s 
PENINSULA NATIONAL BANK, which 
had taken a class of eighth graders 
on a tour of the bank, treated them 
to ice cream and cake, and then 
photographed the group: 

“The experience was thoroughly 
integrated into the work of the 
grade in the subjects of mathematics 
and social studies. The typical 
teacher-textbook approach to bank- 
ing preceded the trip, and discussions 
and reports followed. 

“By way of integrating the entire 
problem, we shall probably ask you 
to spend an hour some time soon 
here at the school with the students, 
answering certain questions which 
have arisen... 

“We are very happy about the en- 
tire experience, and hope that it may 
be repeated in the future for the 
benefit of other classes.” 


Auto License Renewal 
Service 


N Connecticut automobile registra- 
tions are renewable annually in 
February and licenses in April. Fa- 
cilities are provided at various 
points, but despite the “renew early” 
publicity there are always long lines 
and delays. 

Primarily as a community service 
and secondarily to promote its reg- 
ister check service, THE MIDDLE- 
TOWN SAVINGS BANK devised a pro- 
gram that has had good results. 
During the periods when renewals 
can be made by mail the bank ad- 
vertises that use of its register check 
service avoids waiting in line, last- 
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EXCHANGE 
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AL Kd 
THE SURE, quiek way 
in ew 
Fonal interest-paying Savings tes 
Account! A special welcome here Tt” Seaman You 
for thrifty folk. Save  frst— er any number ot 
then spend. Save—and have’ have! constructive purposes — educa- 
$, savings in cash pur- 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS | Surance premiums, 
business opportunities and so on. 
FOR BUSINESS and personal use. BO! -savil 
Provides safety for conve- in = 
nience in paying bills, receipts t cost you can find! Loans 
for all expenditures and a rec- 
ord of your expenses. All checks ST 
Photographed for extra protec- | 
ion. Small service charge—or | ~ 
none at all—depending on bal- P 
ance maintained and number of ee 
SS || FOR THE home builder or buyer 
THE ECONOMY KIND —on regular bank or FHA. 
— terms. elpful cooperation here 
always. 
a SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 
ari fe, housewives, pro- OUR BUSINESS is to help you 
Sessional" men and women, Ste. and | 
New Landon city ‘National | London ANGUBAROE AXD 
preening olin | come for the small business man Co: LOANS 
ahead—a_ vel. 
of borrower's pledging life in- 
———_—_—OSSSSS surance, stocks, bonds or other 
STATISTICS and credit informa. 
tion, business trends and com- | NEED a new silo? Pure bred live- 
Mercial all kinds, as sup- stock? New machinery? Other | cqcnmcnn 
ritative improvements? The 
place to borrow, if you need 
money, is where you'll get rea- 
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DURA-GRIP... 


gS THIS 


WASTE 


ELIMINA WASTE 


POCKET FOR PASS BOOK 
AND RECEIPTS 


Here’s how DURA-GRIP works 


SLIP & GRIP Just slip and grip, patented clip holds check firm for writ- 

NO TONGUE ing. No wiggle, no wobble; an added service to your 

NEEDED depositors. First cost of DURA-GRIP covers is low, and 
extra durability cuts down replacements. You will also 
save by eliminating tag board tongue on filler. Your pres- 
ent fillers may be used up in the new DURA-GRIP cover. 
Take advantage of these economies now; write or wire for 
samples today. 


DISTRIBUTED by: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Paul, Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 

JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Hawaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, II!. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Sait Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; El Paso, Texas 

SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 

SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 

STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Patent No. 2488823 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


minute rush, etc. The bank offers to 
mail the checks to the Department 
of Motor Vehicles. 

President Howard B. Smith re. 
ports that public reaction has been 
excellent. Here are some typica] 
customer comments: “This is cer- 
tainly a lot easier than standing in 
a long line.” “This is certainly a 
progressive bank to offer such a ser- 
vice.” “It’s worth a dime not to have 
to stand in line.” 


This year, during a products show, 
the bank issued free register checks 
for license renewals at its booth. 

At the conclusion of the 1952 reg. 
istration-license season the MIDDLE- 
TOWN published an ad thanking the 
people ‘‘who were kind enough dur- 
ing the past two weeks to say such 


| nice things” about the service. 


"Inflation Workshop" 


N interesting experiment in com- 
munity relations was tried re- 
cently by the UNION DIME SAVINGS 
BANK, New York, which cooperated 
with the League of Women Voters 
in a workshop on inflation. 


The League had been conducting 
similar workshops for homemakers. 
In order that business women also 
might have an opportunity to hear 
the discussions, the UNION DIME of- 
fered to sponsor a program at the 
bank. 


Two meetings were held from 5:15 
to 6:45 P. M. in the board room. Be- 
cause of space limitations, invita- 
tions were sent to a selected list of 
businesses in the bank’s immediate 
neighborhood, with the suggestion 
that the company delegate one or 
two key women to attend. Organ- 
izations represented at the meetings 
included radio stations, department 
stores, women’s shops, newspapers, 
millinery and textile companies. 

As a follow-up the bank has of- 
fered to sponsor additional meetings 
as well as to cooperate with those 
present in conducting workshops for 
their business associates or for 
groups with which they may be con- 
nected. Several requests have been 


| made for discussions on inflation as 


well as talks on personal finances. 
UNION DIME is thinking of a more 
ambitious program for -the fall. 


53¢ Will Get You $1, If... 


ARKLE BANKING & TRUST COM- 
PANY of Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Famed old Philadelphia bank 
handles dictation 
the new] fashioned way! 


TELEVOICE has made d hit with executives and staff of Land 


Title Bank & Trust Company. Even those people who always 
avoided other forms of instrument dictation are enthusiastic. 
TrELEvor<e dictating phones are now located in the controller's, 
auditing, cost analysis, time sales and trust departments of the 
Philadelphia bank. One TELE Voicewrirer at a secretary's desk 
records for a number of phones. Nothing equals TELEvorce for 
e-a-s-e of use—for getting work out faster—for low, low cost! 


THE |NEW | FASHIONED WAY 
OF DICTATING I$ | TELEVOICE|! 


It’s so downright e-a-s-y to use! You just pick up the 

small, handy TeLevorce phone —and dictate. The 

. trend is to TeLevoice, the new-fashioned way. More 

ie S than a thousand users a month are turning to it. Take 
a moment to get the whole story. .. 


wut in record time! Read this eye-opening booklet ! 


At Land Title Bank TELevoice gets 
letters, memos, reports out within 
two hours after they're dictated — 
compared with the day-and-a-half it 
wed to take. Find out why more and 
more banks—large and small—are 
telying on TELEVOICE. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
39 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


‘ Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
The Televoice System Name 
Title 
City. _Zone * State 


It's quick-reading, fact-packed, illustrated. Shows 
how TELEvoice gets faster action—with greater ease 
—at lower cost. No obligation—just send the coupon, 
filled in or clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone 
your local Tuomas A. Epison representative for a 
demonstration. 
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Made by the Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN _— 


Pensoualize 


YOUR SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS! 


CHECKMASTER 


(Free Checkbook Plan) 


CHEXCEL 


(““Sell-the-Book” Plan) 


All operating supplies and continuous merchandis- 
ing campaign included. BANK PAYS NOTHING 
IN ADVANCE. Price of checkbooks covers every- 
thing . .. We imprint and ship direct to depositor 
or you imprint on premises with our equipment. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


CheckMasler 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


...and they se WESTON BOND 
for all their letterheads and forms 


More and more firms are discovering paper is made by Byron Weston 
that letterheads and forms on the new Company, Dalton, Massachusetts — 
WESTON BOND look better and serve leading makers of high grade rag con- 
better. And they're pleased to learn tent papers. Ask your printer to use 
that WESTON BOND is low in cost. WESTON BOND or write for sample 
This better rag content letterhead book . . . Address Department BA. 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 


WESTON BOND" 


and a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


vania, published a forceful advertise. 
ment that started with this picture 
and copy: 


THIS SQUIRREL HAS GONE FURTHER ON HIS TREADMILL 
IN THE PAST 12'. YEARS THAN YOU HAVE 


At Least He Is Where He Started, BUT The 
$1.00 You Saved 12'. Years ed Nas Slid 
Back To S3c In Purchasing P 


Here’s the reminder: 


If you are thrifty you lose when 
the Government spends more than it 
takes in—whether you save through 
cash, life insurance, bank deposits, 
building and loan shares, or bonds. 
Can you go on spending more than 
you earn? Our United States Goy- 
ernment thinks it can. In the past 
10 years it has increased its debt by 
$207-billion. This means that it 
printed that much more in paper se- 
curities. When a government prints 
dollars or securities, it cheapens the 
savings of us all. 

As we are thrifty, so should we 
expect our Government to be, and we 
must impress this on our public 
officials. If we can persuade officials 
to reverse the present trend, we can 
start saving 53 cents and buy $1 
worth in the future. 


Bank Advertising 


Po expense should not be 
regarded as fixed overhead but 
as a sales promotion investment, 
Milton T. Kyle, vice-president of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
Philadelphia, told a Pennsylvania 
bankers’ meeting. 

A little money can be snowballed 
into a lot of sales. Your objective 
is to activate the demand for bank 
service and to identify your bank as 
the supplier of that service. 

Advertising techniques produce 
new business, just as do the new 
business activities of bank officers. 
Make a straightforward appeal along 
the line: If you’re a good business- 
man, we’re a good bank. 

Advertising effectiveness depends 
on know-how. Don’t try to do it all 
yourself; get professional help. Con- 
tinuity and reasonable, persuasive 
copy are essential. 
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Sell additional services to present 
qstomers of another department. 
Maybe they’re unaware of all you 
have to offer. Sell noncustomers on 
the superiority of your services. 


In Brief 


A 4-H Club lobby display at the 
FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE was pictured on a recent 
front cover of the National 4-H Club 
News. 


The EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK of 
New York has installed a scale in 
the uptown office. Use of the new 
service is free, of course. 


The CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN Na- 
TONAL BANK, Atlanta, gave away 
264,000 match books at the recent 
opening of new quarters for a branch 
office. Each visitor got 12 books, 
imprinted with the bank’s name and 
the slogan, ““Banking That Is Build- 
ing Georgia,’ and encased in a cello- 
phane container that simulated a 
safe deposit box. At the open house 
22,000 of the souvenirs were given 
away in five hours. 


PORTLAND (Oregon) TRUST BANK’S 
trust department has published a 
copyrighted estate tax chart, useful 
in general tax and estate planning. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK of New 
York City has prepared a small ac- 
cordion folder telling about its ser- 
vices and locations. The piece was 
prepared as a take-home souvenir 
for school children who tour the 
bank. Its title is ‘For You and Your 
Neighbors.” 
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QUICK REFERENCE 
at Finger-Tip Touch... 
-with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 


established 1887 


ROL-DEX Central File in the People’s First National Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A ROL-DEX Central File 


Saves Money for Banks 


Banks throughout the country are saving time and money with 
ROL-DEX by Watson. With this modern filing method, records 
float to the seated operator instantly—on sealed lifetime ball 
bearings. ROL-DEX' ease of operation greatly reduces errors 
due to fatigue. 


ROL-DEX enables a single clerk to refer or post to a small or 
large quantity of records or correspondence (depending on the 
activity of the record) while remaining comfortably seated. A 
ROL-DEX Central File pays for itself in savings to you. Have 
you investigated ROL-DEX? 


Transfer present records to ROL-DEX! No new 
forms to buy! 
Custom built for your special needs! 


ROL-DEX bank installations in- ROL-DEX cross file 


clude: 
Personal Loan Records 
Central Filing Systems AN 
Credit Reference IN LJ Easy Rolling 
—plus other applications. | Goll Bearings 
Write for 
ROL-DEX 
Catalog to: 


of Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Jamestown 26, New York 
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What's a trip to Philadelphia without a visit to the 
wonderful, mouth-watering Reading Terminal Market? A visit 
to The Pennsylvania Company is a good idea, too — 
especially for out-of-town bankers. You'll find 23 offices, 
the largest credit files of the Philadelphia area, 

_ and speedy air mail check clearances, to name a few things. 


Stop in and see us the next time you’re by. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Patman Hearings Highlight a Permanent Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
cases Where credit policy and debt 
management overlap.” (Page 635.) 

On the thorny question of “in- 
dependence,” President Williams of 
the Philadelphia Reserve bank 
raised a constitutional question in 
these words: “The Congress, in turn, 
has created the Federal Reserve 
System to regulate the amount, 
availability, and cost of money and 
credit in ways that will promote the 
purposes specified by Congress. In 
the Federal Reserve System the 
Congress created a central banking 
system that is apart from but not 
above the Government... It is re- 
sponsible to the Congress.” 

“The question of making the Sys- 
tem responsible to the President 
raises the much more basic question 
of the separation of legislative 
powers from executive powers... . 
The basic issue, therefore, is not 
whether the System should be in- 
dependent in an absolute sense, but 
whether it should be responsible to 
the Legislative or Congress on the 
one hand, or the Executive or Presi- 
dent on the other.” (Page 641.) 

On the question of market sup- 
port of Government securities Sena- 
tor Douglas asked President Sproul, 
who is also. vice-chairman of the 
Federal Open Market Committee: 
“Would you say Treasury pressure 
made the Reserve buy the bonds at 
fixed prices?” The frank answer 
was: “I would say that was a ma- 
jor factor.” 

The “stable market” advocated by 
Mr. Snyder apparently is more than 
the Federal means when it agrees 
that “orderly market. operations to 
assure orderly conditions in the 
Government securities market may 
be undertaken frequently but ordi- 
narily in relatively moderate vol- 
ume.” Going further, it is bluntly 
stated that, “If Government securi- 
ties are available on terms that 
make them attractive to the market, 
they will not require open market 
operations in a volume that would 
be in conflict with the credit and 
monetary objectives appropriate to 
the period.” (Page 296.) 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Martin, however, testified that the 
Federal Reserve would be “‘irrespon- 
sible if it let any Treasury financing 
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for new money fail for lack of ini- 
tial market support.” Mr. Martin 
also testified that the “surest way 
to nationalize the Federal Reserve 
System is to take our budgetary 
control away from us” and that even 
an audit of Reserve expenditures by 
Government auditors would be a 
“step toward nationalization.” De- 
spite the many indications to the 
contrary, he assured the subcommit- 
tee that Treasury-Federal Reserve 
relations were “completely harmoni- 
ous!” 


What Does the Council of 
Economic Advisers Want? 


As might have been expected the 
answers and testimony most hostile 
to the Federal Reserve came from 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
As is well known, the Council is on 
record as favoring low interest rates 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Keyserling, the chairman, 
frankly admitted in his testimony: 
“If it had been left to me last spring 
I would not have advised the Fed- 
eral Reserve to change its policy of 
supporting the Government bond 
market.” He again expressed his 
thesis that low interest rates are “a 
major contributory factor” in the 
“sustained productive expansion” of 
our economy. He warned the sub- 
committee that “The case against 
risking a reversal of such a trend is 
strong indeed.” And, to cap it all, 
he refused to accept the view that 
the main key to economic stability 
depended on pushing “monetary 
manipulation” as far as it appa- 
rently would be pushed “by those 
who regard it as a panacea.” 

Mr. Blough, another member of 
the Council, opposed any monetary 
policies that would “substantially 
increase” interest rates and ex- 
pressed the view that the Reserve’s 
present policy does not “preclude” 
active support of the market when 
necessary. 

Mr. Clark, the other member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
contented himself with introducing 
into evidence his highly critical note 
on general monetary policy which 
was originally included in the An- 
nual Economic Review, submitted to 
Congress on January 16, 1952. In 


this note he is bitterly critical of 
the results of the increase in rates 
of interest. 

The views of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers must not be dis- 
missed too lightly—they will be 
heard from again! 


What Does Congress Want? 


In trying to estimate what Con- 
gress will do, if anything, with this 
great mass of contradictory mate- 
rial (of which this analysis has nec- 
essarily given only the most meager 
highlights), it is imperative to keep 
in mind the testimony of A. L. M. 
Wiggins, chairman of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and‘former Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of 
financing, who told the Subcommit- 
tee: “If Congress were sufficiently 
interested in restraining inflation it 
would provide a budget surplus in- 
stead of a deficit.” He emphasized 
this placing of responsibility by re- 
minding the Subcommittee that the 
Government can spend only what 
Congress appropriates! 

In short, a lot more than “cooper- 
ation” between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve will be required in 
the future if the same economic pol- 
icies prevail in Washington. Full 
employment and an expanding econ- 
omy by their very nature preclude 
any consequential credit control. No 
way has yet been devised to have 
both low interest rates and credit 
restrictions over a period of time. 
The price of perpetual, artificially 
cheap money is still inflation. 


What Do the Bankers Want? 


The spokesman for organized 
banking was W. L. Hemingway, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. Testifying as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Special Ac- 
tivities of the American Bankers 
Association, the former president of 
the A.B.A. made it very clear that 
“the Treasury should recognize that 
it must go into the market as a bor- 
rower, and not as a printer of money 
through the debt-creation mecha- 
nism.” 

He placed banking on the record 
as favoring “general credit controls 
over other methods because they 
are within the American tradition 
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WE SALUTE 
BEST CUSTOMER 


Because it is well known that the United States 
Government purchases all equipment in accordance 
with rigid specifications and at fair prices, we are 
proud to be Uncle Sam’s No. 1 source of supply for 

a wide variety of protection equipment. 


Within the past few years we have supplied 
over 50,000 safes of many types and sizes for various 
federal agencies; vault doors, lockers, security files 
and other equipment for practically all of the Federal 
Reserve Banks; metal cabinets, stainless steel 
sinks, instrument cabinets, storage cupboards, 
narcotic lockers for almost all the new Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 


Whether working to rigid governmental 
specifications or on orders from private industry, the 
same high standard of craftsmanship is maintained 
in every piece of equipment that bears the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin name. 


The recommendations of our engineers— 
specialists in the designing and fab- 
rication of protective equipment—are 
at your disposal, without cost or 
obligation. We invite your inquiries. 


nin HALL MARIN Sp 


MAMILTON. OHIO. y's 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


and do not place Government dicta- 
tion over the individual credit re. 
lationships between lenders and 
borrowers.” 

Mr. Hemingway categorically op- 
posed returning the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ex officio member- 
ship on the Federal Reserve Board 
because the prestige of a Cabinet 
member is such that “he has a domi- 
nating influence and it is difficult for 
others members to oppose him.” He 
stressed the importance of having 
monetary policy “in the hands of an 
impartial body of experts created by 
the Congress, and which is respon- 
sible to the Congress.” He closed 
his sound and well rounded testi- 
mony with this pledge on behalf of 
organized banking: ‘The men who 
must make these decisions should 
be given to understand that they will 
be supported as long as it is clear 
that no selfish interests are being 
served. We shall give our full sup- 
port to the role of the Federal 
Reserve System as long as these 
principles are diligently and coura- 
geously observed. 


What Does This Mean to Banking? 


The Patman hearings demonstrate 
how vital it is for banking to insist 
that the Federal Reserve shall be 
able to raise its voice in Washing- 
ton as a full member of the Govern- 
ment team, responsible only to Con- 
gress. Without the automatic 
regulation of the traditional gold 
standard, the Federal Reserve may 
well be our only hope of avoiding 
chronic inflation. 

As for specific probabilities, al- 
though Mr. Martin expressed “un- 
easiness” and Mr. Sproul opposed 
any such idea, Mr. Snyder said that 
he would ask the President to cre- 
ate a “small consultative and dis- 
cussion group within the Govern- 
ment, to consist of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, the Director of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission.” (Page 31.) 
This proposal significantly substi- 
tutes the Director of the Budget and 
the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, who were on 
the original council recommended 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Leopold E. Block 


Honorary Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


Unpledged 


United States Obligations—Direct and Cuninina 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1952 


$ 498,790,720.71 


$ 260,045,430.87 


Pledged—To Secure Public — and 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann Other Assets . 


Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Other Undivided Profits , 
Discount Collected, but not Earned . 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Bills Payable 
Homer J. Livingston 
President 
Time Deposits . 
Hughston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Demand Deposits 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Deposits of Public Funds . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 


LIABILITIES 


Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ . ‘ 
$ 456,941,058.18 


257,843,603.96 
50,243,309.04 
312,000.00 


568,644,343.87 
128,760,330.84 
1,092,889,607.60 
2,131,854.91 
5,100,000.00 
3,422,511.24 
6,391,675.30 

1,564,401.38 
$2,307,695,445.85 


90,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 
4,744,121.39 
2,099,922.85 
3,600,000.00 
25,973,599.27 
20,000,000.00 
3,594,437.12 


1,362,530,743. 


Liabilities other than those above stated . 


Bentley G. McCloud 
Banker 


Harry C. Murphy John P. Oleson 
President, Chica 0, 

& Quincy R.R. — 

R. Douglas Stuart 


Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 
Chairman, The Peoples Gas 


Light and Coke Co. 


Louis Ware 


President, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Harry A. Wheeler 
Banker 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


258,200,7 


770.5 2,077,672,572.02 


10,793.20 
$2,307 ,695,445.85 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Mellvaine 
Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
in the Douglas report two years ago. 
As no new legislation is needed for 
the appointment of such an advisory 
council, it is possible that the Presi- 
dent will take the action requested 
by Mr. Snyder. 

As for the question of “man- 
dates,” Mr. Snyder did not want any 
for either the Treasury or the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Mr. Sproul, however, 
said: “A more hopeful avenue to 
follow is the suggestion of your 
predecessor subcommittee (the 
Douglas Subcommittee) that Con- 
gress give a general mandate to the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System regarding the objectives of 
debt management and credit policy 
in the light of present day condi- 
tions.” (Page 636.) In view of the 
thorny and contradictory nature of 
the problem, it is doubtful that the 
proposal will get further this time 
than it did before. 

In contrast with the general credit 
control probabilities, it is possible 
that- something will be done about 
the selective controls. Although Mr. 
Snyder plumped for them in a big 
way, the Federal Reserve all but dis- 
owned them on the plea that not 
enough was known about them, that 
they required too much detailed su- 
pervision, and that anyway they 
were only aids to their more basic 
general credit control. As the infla- 
tion, justification for these controls 
is fading, and they are unpopular, 
Congress will undoubtedly do some- 
thing about them. 


In the Last Analysis—Congress 


Although the testimony before the 
Subcommittee draws the issues as a 
head-on conflict between the Trea- 
sury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, bankers will not overlook the 
fact that Congress, in the last an- 
alysis, exercises by far the most 
important influence on the value of 
our money. Bankers will also re- 
member that inflation is a form of 
retroactive taxation, untraceable 
and invisible to the man in the street 
until it is too late. As such, it has 
a powerful appeal to politicians and 
determines the vote on much legis- 
lation. It follows that the most that 
can be hoped for from Congress in 
the present impasse is neutrality, or 
at least inaction. 


Some people have so little good 
judgment they take a chance every 
time they use it. 
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U. S.-Mexico Business Relations 


NCOURAGEMENT of closer rela- 
tions between United States and 
Mexican business interests was the 
subject of a three-day mid-March 
Washington conference of a joint 
committee maintained by business 
organizations of the two countries. 
The group, formed in 1951 and 
known as the Mexico-United States 
Committee, is sponsored in this 
country by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. In 
Mexico, which has no central, na- 
tional business organization, the 
committee is sponsored jointly by 
the Confederation of Mexican Cham- 
bers of Industry, the Confederation 
of Mexican Chambers of Commerec, 
and the Mexican Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Discussion at the conference in- 
cluded the long-time problem of the 
effect of Mexico’s tax structure on 
United States investments there, a 
topic proposed by the Mexican sec- 
tion of the committee, which also 
put on the agenda the subjects of 
Mexican banking practices, pros- 
pects for increased Mexican indus- 
trialization, the need for larger U. S. 
export quotas, and our restriction 
on imports of agricultural products 
from south of the border. 

Subjects proposed by the United 
States section of the committee and 
discussed at the conference were the 
need for a new treaty of friendship, 


commerce, and navigation between 
the two countries, the status of hoof 
and mouth disease controls, better 
use of Mexican forest resources, and 
improvement of conditions for 
trucking across the international 
border. 

The chairman of the United States 
section of the committee is W. L. 
Hemingway, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, and a 
former president (1942) of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
chairman of the Mexican section is 
Edmundo J. Phelan, a businessman 
of Mexico City and president of the 
Confederation of Mexican Chambers 
of Industry. 

During their visit, the Mexican 
businessmen were given a dinner by 
the directors of the U. S. Chamber 
and a luncheon by the Washington 
Board of Trade. 


Anotuer recent instance of the 
two countries’ mutual efforts to 
maintain and improve better busi- 
ness relations was the appearance of 
C. Francis Cocke, president of the 
American Bankers Association, on 
the program of the Mexican Bank- 
ers Association annual convention. 
Mr. Cocke, who is president of The 
First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, spoke in Ciudad 
Juarez on April 26. 


CONFEREES AT MEXICO-U. S. COMMITTEE MEETING 


Standing from left to right: Ralph Bradford, William B. Wright, Eduardo Prieto Lopez, 

Albert E, Reed, R. F. Moody, J. W. DeLind, Alfonso Herrera Salcedo, Walter J. Braun- 

schweiger, Harry S. Mazal, A. Boyd Campbell, Enrique Creel de la Barra, Kenneth H. 

Campbell, and Carlos E. Toro. Seated from left to right: Fernando Gonzalez, Ramiro 

Alatorre, Edmundo J. Phelan, W. L. Hemingway, Luis Latapi, Agustin Rodriguez, and 
Mariano Alcocer 
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See what a Pittsburgh Store Front can do ? 


BEFORE ... just an old building 


AFTER ...@ bank loaded with depositor-appeal ! 


MODERNIZED FOR MODERN EYES. 
These “before” and “after” photo- 
graphs illustrate how effectively Pitts- 
burgh Products can be used to give 
an old building a new personality. 
This bank in Birmingham, Ala., has 
used glass extensively to create a 
bright, friendly place which is sure to 
build depositor confidence. The un- 
usual, eye-catching front is composed 
of panels of Polished Plate Glass and 
green tint, heat-absorbing Solex Plate 
Glass in assorted shapes and sizes 
with some of the glass sandblasted 
for shade variations. The horizontal 
and vertical mullions are Pittco Pre- 
mier Store Front Metal, and the doors 
are Herculite Tempered Plate Glass. 
Architects: Shaw & Renneker, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


MODERN Pittsburgh Store Front 
helps create an atmosphere of 
progressiveness . . . attests to the 
solidity of the bank. The Pittsburgh 
open-vision front is especially out- 
standing in its attraction power. The 
“open to the public” look helps to 
banish the feeling of formality usually 
associated with banks. It extends a 
friendly, warm invitation to the passer- 
by. It allows lots of natural daylight 
to come in . . . actually increases the 
efficiency of the bank’s operation. 

Why not use this important attrac- 
tion to win more depositors for your 
bank? 

And modernization pays off in bet- 
ter business for the retail properties 
you handle too. It gives a commercial 
property an inviting, up-to-the-minute 


look that wins new customers, widens 
the trading area, boosts the sales 
volume. 

When you modernize your bank or 
the properties you control, be sure to 
do a complete job—inside and out—for 
it’s the thorough job that reaps the 


Store Fronts 


biggest returns in increased business. 


For actual examples of what Pitts- 
burgh modernization materials have 
done for others—and can do for you— 
send for our free modernization book- 
let, “How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” No obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2124-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 


and Interiors 


hy Pittsburgh 


your modernization booklet, “‘How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” 


PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS 


PITTFSSURGH PLATS GLASS COMPANY 
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Fe r e-half of California’s present 
pilation. In 1951, the Company added 
,001 new customers, the largest 
number ever connected in a single year. 


D 


1951 Annual Report 
Highlights 


GROSS OPERATING REVENUES advanced to a new peak of $279,499,000. 
The increase over the previous year was $42,061,000, or 17.7%, the largest 
annual gain in our history. 


NEW RECORDS WERE ESTABLISHED for sales of both electricity and gas. 
Sales of electricity totaled 12,630,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 
200,515,000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the preceding year by 14.4%; 
and 16.1%, respectively. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS was made on our construction program. 
$152,000,000 was spent on new and enlarged facilities to provide for rapid 
growth of business in our service area. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE COMPANY was further broadened by an 
increase of 17,965 stockholders. At the end of the year the Company 
had 188,463 stockholders of record. 


HIGHER GAS RATES totaling $17,535,000 on an annual basis were 
approved by the California Public Utilities Commission to compen- 
sate the Company for higher costs and taxes associated with this 
branch of our operations. 


APPLICATION FOR AUTHORITY to increase electric rates 
$37,650,000 annually was filed with the Commission in July. An 
early decision should be forthcoming. 


NET EARNINGS for the common stock were $2.14 per 
share based on average number of shares outstanding, 
compared with $2.62 per share in the previous year. It is 
expected that rate increases already granted or applied 
for will restore earnings to more satisfactory levels. 


President 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company 


245 MARKET ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 


A copy of our 1951 Annual Report to 
Stockholders will be supplied upon request 
to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer 
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COMPRESSOR STATION 
One of three new stations completed 07 , 
the Topock-Milpitas gas transmission the 
s line in 1951. This made possible an ser 
yncrease in deliveries of out-of-state gas 
from 250 to 400 million cu. ft- per day- f 
gr 
When completed in 1954, this Pittsburg plant will 
be California’s largest power plant. The eleventh 
major plant constructed by P- G. and E. since 1945. 
A BILLION DOLLAR pROGRAM 
To meet the needs of California's growing population, 
p. G. and E. has spent over $00,000,000 to date on a 
post-war construction program. By 1953 the Com- 
pany’s construction expenditures will have exceeded 
one billion dollars — the largest program. ever under 
taken bY any gimilat utility 2 the United States. 
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: News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


Three FFA Awards 


awards—one of $50, and 
two of $25—are made each year 
to members of the Southington, Con- 
necticut, Future Farmers of America 
Chapter as a part of the public rela- 
tions program of The Southington 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Winners are announced yearly at 
the FFA father and son banquet. 


Farmer Dinner-Forum 


wo hundred and fifty farmers 

turned out on a stormy night to 
attend a dinner-forum presented by 
the Churchville Office of the Secur- 
ity Trust Company of Rochester, 
New York. An analysis of local and 
national farm developments was pre- 
sented by prominent speakers. 

Officers of the bank described the 
bank’s services and emphasized its 
role in the community. Ladies of 
the local Grange prepared and 
served a “country style’ dinner. 

Vice-president Stanley DuBurck 
devoted part of his television com- 
mercial the day of the dinner to a 
report on the meeting. 

Audience participation and post- 
meeting comment have convinced the 
bank that “this type of activity must 
be a continuing and integral part of 
the bank’s public relations pro- 
gram.” 


Scholarship Plan Progress 


a courses have played a sig- 
nificant role in agricultural edu- 


Harper Sibley—a Security Trust director 
—addressing 250 farmers at dinner- 
forum meeting 


cation in many states. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, made a study in 1938 
which showed that over a 10-year 
period, 85 percent of the rural youth 
attending the short courses at 
Michigan State College remained on 
farms and, at the end of the period, 
27 percent were farm owners. 

As an inducement to the farm 
youth, the Kellogg Foundation 
initially offered the scholarships to 
Michigan youth, and since 1949 the 
banks of Michigan have been carry- 
ing on where the Kellogg Founda- 
tion left off. Of Michigan’s 453 
banks, 242 are either active now or 
stand ready to offer scholarships if 
needed. 

The scholarship project was unan- 
imously endorsed by the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission in 1950 
and it is interested in seeing a simi- 
lar program of cooperation between 
farm families, the land-grant col- 
leges, and the banks in every state. 
The bankers associations in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Georgia, 
have developed a scholarship pro- 
gram closely modeled after that of 
Michigan. Individual banks in other 
states are presently furnishing 
scholarships. In addition, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Illinois, South Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington are con- 
sidering the project. 

Recognizing that problems relat- 
ing to the development of a success- 
ful scholarship program vary in dif- 
ferent areas, 13 deans and one other 
representative from each of the col- 
leges of agriculture of the southern 


region met April 8-11, at Louisiana | 


State University, Baton Rouge. This 
planning conference gave the col- 
lege representatives an opportunity 
to solve some of the difficulties of 
establishing short courses and to 
formulate plans for instituting 
courses at their schools. As the pro- 
grams develop, undoubtedly banks 
in the southern states will be asked 
to assist. 

The Short Course Scholarship 
Program is one in which banking 
can play a substantial and construc- 
tive part—a program in which banks 
can contribute to the welfare of 
every rural community. 

Mary B. LEACH 


Many a man expects to be buried 


from the church but does nothing | 
about keeping it open until his fu- | 


neral gets there. 


The W. K. | 


PAGE 
GAGE 


takes the 
guesswork 
out of 
page-end 
typing! 


onl VW on the new 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


This one “Luxury Typing’ feature 
saves retyping hundreds of let- 
ters each month. PAGE GAGE warns 
typist when she is 22 inches from 
the bottom of the page—and 
keeps showing how much space 
is left . . . right to the very end! 
See PAGE GAGE demonstrated .... 


Call any 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS ING SYRACUSE 1 N'Y 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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BAND CURRENCY 
IN HALF THE TIME f 


‘STEELS 


NEW 


SEALS BY 
NO MOISTENING... 


Actual stop watch checks show 
the sealing speed... 3%3 sec- 
onds against 7 seconds... with 
the new STYX-DRY Bill Strap. 
Seals by pressure, no 
moistening, no mess. 
Retains adhesiveness 
for years. In Colors for 
different denomina- 
tions. Made of 
brown Kraft. 


SEALS IN 
3% SECONDS 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 
Dept.N HANNIBAL, MO. 


Farm Credit in Midwest and Southwest 


In determining the financial and 
credit situation of farmers as of 
early March 1952 in the Midwest, 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association sent 
questionnaires to key bankers. Nor- 


| MAN J. WALL, head of the Division 
| of Agricultural Finance, U. 8. De- 


partment of Agriculture, has an- 
alyzed the questionnaires—152 from 
the western Corn Belt and 129 from 
the Southwest. Some of his conclu- 
sions, made available to the U. SBS. 
Senate Agricultural Committee, are 


| presented below: 


HE area surveyed in the western 
Corn Belt included all of Iowa, 
eastern Nebraska, and South 

Dakota, southeastern North Dakota, 

southern two-thirds of Minnesota, 

and small areas of Wisconsin, IIli- 

nois, and Missouri. This is the area 


| where a large part of the 1951 corn 


crop was of high moisture content. 


| The area survey in the Southwest, 
| where drought has been prevalent, 


covered Texas, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, and eastern Colorado. 


Western Corn Belt 


To a question whether conditions 
of farmers in their communities 
were better, about the same, some- 
what poorer, or much worse than a 
year ago, the most frequent answer 
given by the bankers was that con- 
ditions were somewhat poorer. In 
Iowa conditions were generally the 
most unfavorable as compared with 
last year. In several districts, the 
percentage of reports indicating con- 
ditions were much worse than the 
year before was substantial. These 
unfavorable conditions extended 
into eastern Nebraska, parts of 
eastern South Dakota, and southern 
Minnesota. 

In addition to much soft corn, 
which has lower feed and sale value, 
this area has been affected by the 
decline in hog and fat cattle prices. 
In some sections of the area, espe- 
cially parts of Minnesota, the drop 
in egg prices reduced farmers’ re- 


| ceipts. Notwithstanding the result- 
| ant decline in income, cash costs of 


operations were reported to be high. 
The narrow margin between prices 


of feeder and fat cattle was men- 


tioned several times. A typica! com. 
ment made by a banker in north- 
western Iowa is: “Wet and cold 
weather of last year gave us a lot 
of soft corn which had little feeding 
value. Also the drop in prices on 
hogs and cattle have adversely af- 
fected farm income.” 

These conditions have had an ad- 
verse effect on the repayment of 
loans incurred by farmers for oper- 
ating purposes. Many bankers re- 
ported that loans were not being 
paid as rapidly as originally ex- 
pected. In several areas the bulk of 
the bankers indicated that more than 
30 percent of their loans would not 
be repaid according to original in- 
tentions. In most instances, however, 
bankers expressed no great concern 
and no action was deemed necessary 
to protect their investment. Also, 
they felt that sufficient credit would 
be available during the current sea- 
son to enable farmers to finance 
maximum production. Exceptions 
were in southern and western Iowa, 
where it was believed that credit 
might not be adequate. 

There were indications that cur- 
rent unfavorable conditions were 
causing many bankers to be more 
cautious in their lending. Several 
bankers stated that they would be 
more conservative in their loans and 
would restrict credit for unneeded 
machinery and other nonessentials. 


Southwest 


In Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Colorado most of the bankers re- 
ported the financial condition of 
farmers to be the same or better this 
year than in 1951. In Texas condi- 
tions were generally poorer... . 

With respect to repayment of 
loans, the bankers in Texas reported 
the most unfavorable experience. ... 

As in the Corn Belt, most bankers 
in the Southwest felt that there 
would be sufficient credit available 
to farmers to finance maximum pro- 
duction in 1952. . . . As compared 
with the Corn Belt a larger propor- 
tion of southwestern bankers — 27 
percent—expected that it would be 
necessary for many of their cus- 
tomers to obtain financing from 
other lenders. 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


ok @& 


JOU 


RECORD 


Net Sales, Earnings 
and Income 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 
1951 Net Sales were the highest 
in the history of the Company, 
totaling $1,454,642,996, an _ in- 
crease of $244,649,234 or 20% 
over 1950. 

Net earnings after deducting all 
costs and taxes were lower than 
in 1950. This was due to (1) Fed- 
eral price controls affecting the 
entire food industry (2) property 
loss of $774,768 suffered in the 
1951 Kansas City flood. 

Net income, after all charges 
and property loss, was $7,615,851 
for 1951 as compared with 
$14,717,301 in 1950. 

Cash dividends were paid on 
the common stock at the rate of 
$2.40 per share on 2,827,703 
shares, the average number out- 
standing during the year. 


Balance Sheet 
Information 


On December 31, 1951, Safeway 
and subsidiaries had aggregate net 
assets of $113,821,747, total current 
assets of $239,921,849 and total 
current liabilities of $172,667,846. 

The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was 1.39 to 1. 


Oo 


Sales 


D 


1951 1950 


$1,454,642,996 $1,209,993,762 


Income from dividends, interest and 


other sources 


Cost of merchandise, manufacturing 


and warehousing 


Total operating and administrative ex- 


penses 


Net Profit applicable to common stock 


Net Income 


Dividends to preferred stockholders 


780,358 125,292 


1,253,692,213 1,033,677,866 


194,115,290 161,723,887 
7,615,851 


1,237,534 
6,378,317 


14,717,301 


1,036,733 
13,680,568 


Net Profit Per Share 
of Common Stock 2.26 5.20 


Dividends to common stockholders . 


6,786,488 6,400,897 


Dividends per share to common stock- 


holders 


Number of new stores opened during 


Number of stores closed during the 


year 


2.40 2.40 
262 70 


209 164 


Number of stores in operation at end 


of year 


1937 $ .83* 


*Paid in part in five percent preferred stock 


15-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORD 


2,125 


1944 , $1.00 


Government Price Regulation 


The food industry has suffered 
severely as a result of unfair and 
inequitable price control adminis- 
tration. This has been particularly 
true of integrated chain retailers 
such as Safeway. 

A recent survey covering 32 
chains doing approximately 15% 
of the total United States retail 
grocery business showed for the 
third quarter of 1951, as com- 
pared with the third quarter of 
1950, that combined profits be- 
fore taxes were down 59%; that 
dollar profits after taxes declined 
from $15,273,229 to $4,967,004 
and that the rate of profit after 


taxes declined from normal to 
approximately $1.50 per $100 of 
sales to 4le per $100 of sales. Six 
of the concerns involved suffered 
actual net operating losses in the 
third quarter of 1951. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the retail food industry 
has been singled out as the princi- 
pal victim of OPS regulations and 
that so far as it is concerned the 
price control law is to be used 
strictly as a political tool. 

Safeway plans to continue its 
efforts to force the price control 
authorities to give fair and impar- 
tial treatment to it and to other 
food retailers. 


President 


SAFEWAY STORES 


Bye 


For copy of 1951 Annual Report, write Librarian, 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated, P.O. Box 660, 
Oakland 4, California 
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When you think 
of RAILROADS 


PEOPLES 


America can be proud of its railroads! 


$1,739,908,000—that’s the as- 
tounding total of railroad purchases 
of materials and supplies in 1950! 
During the five years following World 
War II, capital expenditures by our 
railroads have averaged over a billion 
dollars per year. Since a strong rail 
transportation system is essential to 
the welfare of the nation, it is re- 
assuring to know that America’s rail- 
roads are doing such a magnificent 
job of meeting both civilian and 
defense needs. 


Peoples First National is serving 
many of the nation’s railroads on the 
national level as well as local. This 
knowledge and our widespread con- 
tacts in the industry are frequently 
of value to Correspondents. If you’re 
considering a Pittsburgh Correspond- 
ent, we will welcome the opportunity 
of presenting the facts about our 
comprehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Pioneering on Park Avenue 


E. Drew, former California 
¢ banker and former deputy man- 
ager and public relations director of 
the American Bankers Association, 
now heads the public relations de- 
partment of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany. Perhaps the happiest task Mr. 
Drew has ever had is his present job 
of telling the world about Lever 
House, Lever’s new blue-heat-ab- 
sorbing glass and stainless steel 
headquarters building on Park Ave- 
nue in New York City. 

When a member of BANKING’S 
staff called on Mr. Drew in his 
bright, handsomely decorated and 
furnished 13th-floor office in Lever 
House, he said: “We have something 
here that will interest bankers be- 
cause many of them have building 
problems of one kind or another.” 
And here are a few of the special 
features he wants bankers to know 
about: 

“Lever House was conceived for 
employee comfort, efficiency, and 
operating economy. By spending 
money, we hope to save money. 

“The building has 1404 blue glass, 
sealed windows. The glass admits 
light, but filters out 35 percent of 
the sun’s heat and enables building 
engineers to maintain a uniform 
temperature. Sealing keeps out dirt 
and grime, helps balance air condi- 
tioning, and cuts installation and 
maintenance cost. 


Glass Instead of Brick 


“Wired glass instead of bricks and 
stone is used in the spandrels be- 
tween the windows. This enables 
window cleaning crews to wash the 
entire exterior of the building in a 
few days’ time, thus insuring that 
it will always be glistening. 

“An exterior gondola-type ele- 
vator, designed and constructed for 
Lever House by the Otis Elevator 
Company, makes it possible to clean 
the entire exterior at intervals. This 
method has never been used before. 

“The ground floor is entirely open 
to the street on three sides. The 
glass-enclosed lobby, in which are 
located the receptionists, lounge fa- 
cilities for callers, glass product dis- 
play cases, and floral and shrubbery 
arrangements to add beauty and at- 
mosphere, may be entered from 
three streets. A garden is the prin- 
cipal feature of the open arcade on 


Lever House before landscaping 


the ground level. The only other en- 
closed space on this level is used for 
service purposes. This type of ar- 
chitecture is easily adaptable to 
drive-in banking facilities. 

“The second floor covers the entire 
lot, except for an open well directly 
over the ground floor garden. Be- 
sides certain service offices, an em- 
ployees’ recreation lounge is on this 
floor and looks out onto the garden. 

“The third floor contains an em- 
ployees’ cafeteria which opens on a 
landscaped terrace. 

“Private offices have been kept to 
a minimum and even eliminated on 
some floors; hence employees get 
maximum benefits from natural 
light. On an average floor, no desk 
is more than 25 feet from a window. 

“Lever beige is the basic color 
used throughout the building in com- 
bination with other attractive hues. 

“Efficiency engineered steel desks 
that are adjustable to various 
heights for men and women are pro- 
vided for general employees. 

“These desks are covered with 
beige glareproof linoleum, thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary for eyes to re- 
focus on a sheet of paper as would 
be the case if the tops were dark. 
Soft light, 40-foot-candlepower per 
desk, comes from five miles of flu- 
orescent tubing. Air conditioning is 
operated from three zones; thus if 
one zone goes out, the other two will 
continue to provide comfort and 
fresh air. 

“An electric mail conveyor pops 
out baskets of mail at the proper 
floor and rushes outgoing mail to 
the central mail room.” 
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MODERN AIR MAIL DISPATCH 


often makes funds available days earlier 


Many correspondents save valuable time 
by routing all western items to American 
AMERICAN Trust Company. Our Day-and-Night Transit 
operation assures swift service. Our many 
TRUST offices and west-wide relationships offer 
COMPANY exceptional facilities for collection. 


© 


BANKING 


Air mail your West Coast items to 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Jin ce 1854 San Francisco 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 243,860,112.07 
U. S. Government Obligations 345,027,914.91 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 53,560,410.38 
Other Bonds and Securities 12,908,051.10 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,211,150.00 
Loans and Discounts 488,886,465.40 
Bank Premises and Equipment 10,181,471.93 
Other Real Estate 1.00 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 10,558,991.22 

Accrued Interest Receivable and 

Other Assets 5,788,303.18 
Total Resources $1,17 1,982,871.19 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $1,095,856,331.58 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 10,719,895.30 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 4,704,137.42 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 7,663,565.64 
Other Liabilities 1,974,274.48 
Capital Stock 
Preferred $ 5,688,600.00 
Common 12,489,860.00 
Surplus 22,192,960.00 
Undivided Profits 10,693,246.77 
51,064,666.77 
Total Liabilities $1,171,982,871.19 
United States Government and other securities carried 
at $160,718,573.73 are pledged to secure U.S. Govern- 
ment Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and 
for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“| don’t know 
the answer 


... but | know 
where | can get it!” 


“LOmbard 3-9620” 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
Organized 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Vhe Number One bank tn Fhiladelohia Ge more ways than one! 
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Clerical Testing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


“Members of the Committee and 
other bankers in the A.B.A. Co- 
operative Testing Program are suffi- 
ciently convinced of these benefits 
that they recommend, for the favor- 
able consideration of their col- 
leagues in the banking field, adop- 
tion of the testing procedure 
described in this book.” 

In general, tests discussed in the 
book have been used successfully in 
education and industry, and fall into 
three classifications: tests for men- 
tal abilities geared to the age and 
educational level with which banks 
are concerned; tests for clerical 
abilities and aptitudes; and tests for 
proficiency in special skills such as 
typing and use of bookkeeping and 
other machines used in banks. The 
tests for mental abilities seek to dis- 
cover the degree of mental alertness 
and abilities through use of num- 
bers, arithmetic, vocabulary, syno- 
nyms, and situations to be solved 
by reasoning. Tests for clerical 
abilities cover such things as speed 
and accuracy of perception. 


Committee Members 


The members of the A.B.A. Per- 
sonnel Testing Committee are: 

Chairman Charles W. Books, per- 
sonnel officer, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia; secretary, William 
Powers; C. C. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; Herbert E. Welch, 
assistant vice-president, Hartford 
(Connecticut) National Bank and 
Trust Company; Alfred E. Langen- 
bach, assistant vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
Stanley Rawstron, assistant vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Boston. 

Also, Arthur S. Greiner, assistant 
vice-president, National Bank of 
Detroit; Henry E. Jenkins, Jr., as- 
sistant vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis; Lee A. 
Chambliss, vice-president, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, New 
Jersey; Daniel R. Howe, personnel 
assistant, The Hanover Bank, New 
York; Fred W. Brush, manager of 
personnel, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio; K. Brantley Wat- 
son, vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. (END) 
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Pic TURES BY DICK HANLEY 


The board of directors of the First Junior Achievement Bank of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, conferring with representatives of their sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the First National Bank of New Bedford. Left to right: Lucille Larocque, 
Vice-president Harvey I. Burger, Secretary Doris La Rochelle, Assistant Secre- 
tary Rita Goulet, New Bedford Junior Achievement President C. F. Broughton 
(a director of the First National), JA Bank President William Wanat, First 
National Vice-president Chester Deplitch, Norma Rezendes, Mary Ann Ventura, 
and Vivian Vera 


A Junior Achievement Bank 


N New Bedford, Massachusetts, 

as in many other communities 
throughout the country, high 
school students are learning bank- 
ing and other businesses through 
the Junior Achievement program. 

The First National Bank of 
New Bedford is sponsor for the 
JA bank pictured here in action. 
One of the bank’s purposes is to 


RIGHT — First National’s Executive 
Vice-president Frank Simpson pre- 
sents the JA bank’s charter to its 
President Wanat, as James Tripp, 
JA adviser, looks on. BELOW—Ad- 
viser Edward S. Burkle checks the 
work of Misses Ventura and Rezen- 
des. LOWER RIGHT — Director 
Larocque, who is treasurer of another 
JA company, makes a deposit with 
JA Bankers Vera, Burger, and 
Rezendes 


supply banking services for other 
JA enterprises in the locality. 
For 30 weeks the students learn a 
variety of bank operations and the 
use of bookkeeping and other 
business machines. 
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Some 


Will-Making Problems 


of the “Man of Modest Means” 


ELMER L. FINGAR 


The author is a member of the 
New York State Bar Association 
and is associated with the Surro- 
gate’s Court of Westchester County. 
He is co-author of Wills—Testa- 
mentary Trusts. 


the writer outlined the distri- 
bution upon death of property 
interests of our Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
of “modest means” who die without 
a will and are survived by a child or 
children. 
Regardless of the form of owner- 
ship of their property, whether held 
in the sole name of Mr. Smith or in 


I an article in March BANKING, 


their joint names with right of sur-_ 


vivorship, property. which remains 
at the death of the survivor will 
ultimately pass under the laws of 
intestacy to the child or children of 
the couple or to more remote de- 
scendants of any deceased child. 
Where, however, the couple is child- 
less the failure of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith to provide for the disposition 
of their property by will may result 
in an undesired distribution. 

For example, assume that our de- 
voted couple, who have assiduously 
planned their affairs so that all the 
assets of both are held in joint 
ownership with right of survivor- 
ship, receive fatal injuries in an 
automobile accident, Mrs. Smith sur- 
viving her husband by a few hours. 
As the survivor of the jointly held 
property such as the home, bank 
accounts and securities, Mrs. Smith 
would succeed to the full interest in 
such property the moment Mr. Smith 
dies, and at the time of her death, 
therefore, she would be the sole 
owner, as well as the owner of the 
proceeds of insurance policies upon 
the life of Mr. Smith payable to 
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her. Also, the proceeds of any in- 
surance policies upon the life of 
Mrs. Smith payable to Mr. Smith 
would be distributable to her estate 
in the absence of a provision desig- 
nating a secondary beneficiary. All 
of this property would pass to the 
person or persons named and in the 
manner provided in Mrs. Smith’s 
will, or, if she died intestate, to her 
heirs and next of kin in accordance 
with local laws of intestacy to the 
exclusion of Mr. Smith’s heirs and 
next of kin. 


An Unwanted Result 


Under the illustration given, it 
is conceivable that the estate plan- 
ning of our ‘couple would be so 
thorough that there would be no 
assets in the estate of Mr. Smith 
with which to pay his funeral ex- 
penses and debts. If the order of 
deaths were reversed, Mr. Smith 
being the survivor under like cir- 
cumstances, the ownership of all 
jointly held property as well as that 
in his sole name and the proceeds of 
insurance policies upon his life pay- 
able to his wife (in the absence of 
a provision designating a secondary 
beneficiary) would be distributable 
in accordance with the provisions, 
if any, of his will, conditional upon 
the failure of Mrs. Smith to survive 
him, and in the absence of such pro- 
vision, to his heirs and next of kin 
to the exclusion of Mrs. Smith’s. 
That such distribution under either 
contingency would be in accord with 
the wishes of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Smith is, of course, very doubtful. 
The effect of the simultaneous 
deaths of our couple, whether in an 
accident or otherwise, was outlined 
in the earlier article. 

The value and nature of the assets 


owned by the Smiths are usually 
such that lifetime estate planning ig 
neither feasible nor desirable. 

If salary is the main source of 
the family income, prevailing gradu. 
ated income taxes make it difficult 
to accumulate sufficient funds with 
which to establish inter vivos trusts 
of a size that is economical to man- 
age and attractive to trust com- 
panies. 

If Mr. Smith is engaged in a re. 
tail business, a large percentage of 
his assets will be in property, equip- 
ment, inventories, and accounts re- 
ceivable. Moreover, the economic 
status of our couple is such that 
retention of complete control of 
assets during life is essential, 
thereby requiring the establishment 
of revocable trusts in any event 
which would, of course, defeat any 
estate tax advantage. And while 
possible income tax advantages 
might persuade Mr. Smith, conduct- 
ing a retail business, to form a part- 
nership with Mrs. Smith and one or 
more of his children under the 1951 
Revenue Act, such economic need 
to retain complete control of assets 
at all times will certainly militate 
against making any other substan- 
tial lifetime gifts to members of the 
family. 

A review of our couple’s situation 
shows, therefore, that whether they 
are childless or not, whether Mr. 
Smith’s main source of income is 
from salary or from a business en- 
terprise, and whether his property 
is jointly held with Mrs. Smith or 
otherwise, the requirement that Mr. 
Smith retain control of a substan- 
tial part of it and the ever present 
danger that their deaths may occur 
either simultaneously or within a 
short time of each other make it 
advisable for each to make a will. 


Tax Reduction 


First, their wills may be so 
Grafted that advantage may be 
taken of the marital deduction pro- 
visions of the 1948 Revenue Act. 
For example, assume that the value 
of the assets (including jointly held 
property and proceeds of life in- 
surance upon his life) is $135,000 
and that, after deducting debts and 
funeral and administration expenses, 
there remains a net estate of $120,- 
000 before estate taxes. If Mrs. 
Smith either survives her husband 
or dies simultaneously with him, and 
Mr. Smith’s will is so drafted that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 
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For Posting Savings Passbooks 
and Ledgers 


here is 
the new way 


to Better 
Customer Service 


to Increased 
Teller Efficiency 


to Reduced 
Operating Costs 


the Burroughs Sensimatic 


window ng machine 


| The Burroughs Sensimatic window posting 


Burroughs Sensimatic Features | machine is an investment that will return its 
That Simplify Speed and Save moderate cost in a short time. The Burroughs 


representative near you will be glad to show 
, ’ . you the machine in action. You'll find his tele- 
e Operates on either unit or dual posting plans 


with equal ease. phone number in the yellow pages of your 


telephone directory. 
e Visible alignment and complete posting visibility 


for fester, mere accurate posting. : More facts about the Sensimatic and its appli- 


cation to window posting on 

e Light, uniform key depression and simplified ‘ P & 
. the unit or dual plan are pre- 

motor bars make it easy to learn, easy to operate. ‘ . 

sented in this new folder, 
“New Efficiency in Window 
Posting for Savings Accounts.” 
¢ Sensing panel or “mechanical brain” directs Ask your Burroughs man for 
every carriage movement, every mathematical a copy, or write Burroughs 


function automatically . . . changes from one Adding Machine Company 
posting job to another at turn of the job selector . 


iat Detroit 32, Michigan. 


e High-speed, automatic balancing for increased 
speed and accuracy. 


© Magic key instantly converts the Sensimatic to 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
a convenient adding-subtracting machine. 


Burroughs 


e Auditors’ and tellers’ locks for greater protection. 
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the Banker 


the Borrower 


and Lawrence 


A BANK LOAN based on inventory was first secured by 
Lawrence field warehouse receipts in 1914. 


Since that time, Lawrence receipts have secured the loans of some 
30,000 borrowers with banks throughout the 48 states. 


Our experience with a great variety of inventories, under peren- 
nially changing credit conditions, stands behind the service that 
Lawrence offers you today. 


Next time you find that inventory is a factor in a loan application, 
why not call the Lawrence office nearest you? Bankers throughout the 
country have been doing this for 38 years. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Drumm St. CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. NEW YORK, 72 Wall St. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Deficit Financing Starts 


Somewhat earlier than expected the Treasury 
started to get new money on April 10 when $1,400,000,- 
000 of new 91-day bills were offered against a maturity 
of $1,200,000,000, with the probability that similar in- 
creases above maturities would continue for several 
weeks. 

The decision to start getting new funds may have 
resulted from the fact that on March 31 the balance in 
the general fund of the Treasury at $6,840,000,000 was 
over $1,100,000,000 below the balance at the end of 
March last year. Net budget receipts for March of 
$9,886,000,000 were $1,700,000,000 more than a year 
ago, but budget expenses rose by a similar amount, so 
nothing was gained. For April and May of last year the 
budget deficit was over $2,750,000,000. At the present 
rate of outgo these two months this year might register 
a deficit of between five and six billion dollars. It is 
obvious that the general fund needs fattening, and 
more bills are a good place to start. 

This is particularly true at the moment because of 
the continuing demand for bills from outside of the 
banking system. Currently a bigger percentage of new 
Treasury bills can be expected to find a home outside of 
the Federal Reserve and bank portfolios than any 
other form of new issues. When that ceases to be true 
something else can be offered. 


NEW ISSUE 


Search For a Goat 


Now that the hearings before the Patman Committee 
have passed into the bulging files, it is possible to make 
a few observations. 

The general tenor of the questions asked—especially 
by Senator Douglas—indicated a desire to pin the re- 
sponsibility for the inflationary price rise, after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, on the Open Market 
Committee because of its continuing purchase of 
Government securities at high prices and to show that 
the price stability since early last year—when “accord” 
was reached between the Federal Reserve and the Trea- 
sury—was the result of the cessation or marked re- 
duction of such purchases. 

Unfortunately Senator Douglas—like the proponents 
of a return to the old gold basis—seems to feel that 
one pet adjustment for the very complex economic 
machine would put it in perfect running order. Many 
witnesses succeeded—we think—in putting the ques- 
tion in better perspective. In particular, Mr. Wiggins 
suggested that the “principal difficulty in stabilizing 
the economy results from the appropriation by Con- 
gress of more money than can be ‘wisely obtained’ 
from taxes, and that ‘built-in inflation’ has resulted 
from Government policies in relating agricultural to 
industrial prices and in attempting to relate wages to 
the cost of living.” 

The spectacle of Congress endeavoring to find a 
“goat” for conditions which are primarily the result 
of its own ability to give the budget a reducing diet 
is one to which the electorate might well give prayerful 
attention. 


April 8, 1952 


200,000 Shares 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Capital Stock 


($20 Par Value) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to subscribe at $40 per share for the 
above shares at the rate of one share for each three shares of Capital Stock held of record on April 7, 1952. Subscription 
Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 22, 1952. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both 
during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several underwriters only in States in which such 
underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which such Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane _ Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Chaplin & Company 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch Singer, Deane & Scribner 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 


A. E. Masten & Company 
Glover & MacGregor, Inc. Kay, Richards & Co. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. Blair, Reline  & Co. 
Fauset, Steele & Co. Janney & Co. Reed,Lear& Co. Stroud & Company Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 


Incorporated 
McKelvy & Co. Geo. G. Applegate& Co. K. Cunningham & Co., Inc. 
C. S. McKee & Company 


Norman Ward & Co. 


Thomas & Company 


McJunkin, Patton & Co. 
Young & Co., Inc. 
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The cost of embezzlement 


Embezzlers work on a far grander scale these 
days! Losses which would have been fan- 
tastic only a few years ago are commonplace 
today. All of which makes a point of vital 
importance to you. Is vour bond sufficient to 
protect you against such losses? 


To help you determine the amount of 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage you need, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America has published a new Bankers’ Auto- 
matic Calculator which you may obtain 
through any one of its Agents. 


As vou manipulate the card in the slot, you 
instantly slide into view the recently revised 
suggested amount of coverage needed, as 
recommended by the American Bankers 
Association. ‘This convenient device is free, 
of course. 

Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America for your copy. 


An added feature of 
this calculator is a 
device by which you can 
compute automatically 
the monthly amortiza- 
tion charge on a large 
selection of loan 
amounts at four differ- 
ent interest rates. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


thing like” that 
Secretary Snyder. 

(2) A “mandate” or definition of 
objectives for Federal Reserve 
policy. 

(3) A declaration that a return 
to currency convertible in gold is 
incompatible with the Employment 
Act of 1946, but without the “at 
this time’”’ qualification inserted in 
the Douglas report. 

(4) The possibility of subjecting 
the Reserve System to an audit by 
the General Accounting Office and 
the Reserve’s administrative ex- 
penditures to Federal Budget Bu- 
reau supervision, but without re- 
quiring Congressional approval. This 
would be to give the Federal Re- 
serve “some supervision.” 


VCR and State Borrowing 


Ar the request of President Tru- 
man, transmitted through Charles 
E. Wilson, former Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee suspended the screening of 
state, municipal, and public body 
borrowing by the regional VCR com- 
mittees. 

“I should like you to undertake 
the necessary steps to remove from 
the restrictions of the credit re- 
straint program the financial actions 
of state and local governments,” Mr. 
Truman wrote to Mr. Wilson. 

The President said that this fea- 
ture of the VCR program had wor- 
ried him from the start. “This ar- 
rangement has meant, in effect, that 
the Federal Government has re- 
stricted the proposed actions of 
state and local governments which 
should be decided, under our scheme 
of government, by state and local 
initiative. While some bond issues 
which would clearly have been in- 
flationary have been prevented in 
this fashion, it has necessarily re- 
sulted in disapproving actions which 
have been decided on through demo- 
cratic processes by state and local 
governments.” 

Since VCR’s authority under the 
Defense Production Act is derived 
from the office of the President, the 
national committee promptly an- 
nounced that it had “instituted the 
necessary procedure to comply with 
the President’s request.” 


proposed by 
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It was reported that the issue 
which precipitated the release of 
state and local borrowing from 
credit restraint was not primarily 
the objections of veterans to the 
veto of bonus bond issues or the 
general objection of state govern- 
ments to this control, although they 
played a part. 

Instead, the crucial objection was 
said reliably to have been the VCR’s 
objection to approval of a possible 
bond issue for the purchase by seven 
public utility districts in the states 
of Washington and Idaho of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany. 

Public power supporters were so 
opposed to this action that it 
was originally planned (as reported 
in the April issue of BANKING) by 
Senator Warren Magnuson (D., 
Wash.) that the DPA should be 
amended to remove state and local 
borrowing from VCR. Public power 


If Patrick Henry thought 

taxation without repre- 

sentation was bad, he 

should see it with repre- 

sentation. 

—United Mine Workers 
Journal 


advocates prevailed instead upon 
the White House to take this step 
without waiting for consideration 
of DPA. 


Action Squares With 
VCR Rule 


Vcr has uniformly followed the 
rule of barring the approval of bor- 
rowed money for the sale of a busi- 
ness from one individual or corpora- 
tion to another, except in distress 


cases. The reasoning behind this 
rule is that the buyer is placed in 
funds raised by borrowing, with no 
resultant increase in necessary pro- 
duction. 


This rule has been so consistently 
followed that even agents of the De- 
partment of the Interior, where the 
public power ownership drive cen- 
ters, could not, despite a careful 
search of the VCR files, find any 
case in which VCR had departed 


from this rule. The search was made 
by the Interior Department’s agents 
prior to the request from the Presi- 
dent for releasing state and local 
borrowing from voluntary credit 
control. 

Notwithstanding the separation of 
state and local credit from the VCR 
program, the program carries on. 
Several members of the national 
committee, as persumably also mem- 
bers of the regional committees, 
were disposed initially to resign in 
indignation over the President’s ac- 
tion in discriminating in favor of 
public borrowing. 


Why Members Remained 


Memsrrs were persuaded to re- 
tain their VCR committee member- 
ship and to carry on with the VCR 
program for a time, with this 
theory more or less in mind: 

Private finance is notoriously sub- 
ject to demagogic attacks. If private 
banking, insurance, and investment, 
on their own initiative, killed off 
the voluntary effort to curb the in- 
flationary use by business of credit, 
then they would quickly be charged 
—should inflationary forces resume 
—with having failed to succeed with 
their own voluntary restraint pro- 
gram. There were many possibilities 
in the background, among them that 
Congress might be disinclined to re- 
new any material part of the De- 
fense Production Act and its so- 
called ‘“anti-inflation” program. 

On the other hand, always lurk- 
ing in the background is the fact 
that the extreme radicals among the 
centrollers sponsor the assumption 
by the Administration of the power 
to ration credit in an inflationary 
era, through dusting off the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 and the Trading 
with Enemy Act for this purpose. 


General Effect 


Acruatty officials were inclined to 
think the direct damage of releas- 
ing state and local borrowing was 
less material than the effect this ac- 
tion had in undermining the morale 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program as a whole. 

It was said that something in the 
neighborhood of $300,000,000 in in- 
flationary state and local borrow- 
ing was delayed or stopped in a 
year of VCR. Officials do not profess 
to estimate the volume of infla- 
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BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE 
GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 


Société Anonyme, 


3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels, Belgium 


THE LEADING BELGIUM BANK WITH 
130 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


BALANCE SHEET 


31st December, 1951 


Assets 


Current Assets: 


Cash in hand, with the Banque Nationale and Postal 
Money at call 
Balences duo from banks... 
Head Office, Branches and Banking Affiliates............ 
Bills portfolio: 
Government bills rediscountable with 
the Banque Nationale ........... 
Government bills mobilizable up to 
95% with the Banque Nationale... 9.993.400.000,— 
Loans and advances on securities..........-+.++-++++5 
Customers liability tor 
Accounts receivable 
Securities portfolio: 
Legal reserve securities ........-- 50.000.000,— 


3.100.000.000,— 


Belgian government securities ..... 2.288.785.668,55 
Foreign government securities ..... 2.430.004,— 
596.098.574,50 


Other assets 


Bank premises 


Participation in real estate subsidiary companies........ 
Amounts due from real estate subsidiary companies...... 
(1) 1 $ = 50 frs. belges 


Liabilities 
Current Liabilities: 

Preferred or guaranteed creditors: 
Banque National de Belgique ...... _ 
«Head Office Branches and Banking Affiliates 
Other short term liabilities 


Deposits and current accounts: 
on sight or at one month’s notice. . 
Amounts callable on _ securities 
Other liabilities 


20.362.791.754,40 
2,306.806.042,11 


Legal reserve fund (Royal Decree n™ 185 art. 13)........ 
Available reserve 


Profit and Loss Account: 


Balance brought forward 


Balance for 1951 


Contingent Accounts 
Assets pledged as collateral: 


for own account with Banque Nationale (credit unused) Frs. 


Securities pledged for own account.................se055 
Guarantees given for account of others 
Bills rediscounted 
Forward exchange 
Securities held in safe custody 


Monetary reform loan (Law of 14-10-1945 art. 1): 
a) for private holders 
6) for tax-collectors 


Other 


accounts 


959.603.027,23 
515.940.000,— 
658.340.957,43 
449.069.971,22 
855.382.498,27 


16.560.840.645,44 
173.898.866,62 
3.208.385.607,75 
4.734.740.543,64 


3.173.348.611,05 
427.423.901,93 


31.716.974.630,58 


122.000.002,— 


Fr. _31.838.974.632,58 


Frs. (1) 


28.136.555,99 
2.176.436.466,50 
393.506.230,19 
3.208.385.607,75 
392.739.843,91 
393.834.478,44 


22.669.597.796,51 
328.985.545,— 
652.530.031,82 


500.000.000,— 


50.000.000,— 
678.549.805,02 
151.242.194,98 


17.175.650,77 
197.854.425,70 


Fr. 


2.110.000.000,— 
20.030.500,— 


6.369.783.967 ,24 
827.879.779,38 


31.838.974.632,58 


30.244.152.556,11 


1.379.792.000,— 


215.030.076,47 


2,130.030.500,— 
95.250.000,— 
11.630.631.943,88 
3.907.244.691,06 
2.529.427.694,57 
1.209.670.471,55 
62.073.356.981,98 


7.197.663.746,62 
8.913.016.097,30 


tionary state and local borrowing 
which will now be free to go for. 


ward, but it is said to be in the § mem 
neighborhood of this $300,000,000, Mills 
Total state and local financing jp no p 
1951 was estimated at $3.2-billion, “T 
Expect Profits Tax 
Relief findi 
Sentment is running against the cit 
EPT. The theory behind this tax @ > 
was that the defense program woula @ “4 
bring about a wide inflation of busi- 8 
ness earnings from nondefense ag 32 
well as defense producers, and that . 
to prevent inflation these earnings 
must be skimmed off by the Trea- hol 
sury. An 
Instead, say Congressmen privately = 
who voted for EPT in 1951, the : 
trend of corporate earnings is down. - 
Curiously enough, the Commerce . 
Department (and the Council of pn 
Economic Advisers) forecasts total - 
corporate net income after income " 
taxes down approximately 20.5 per- a 
cent in 1951 below 1950, which is | 
more of a reduction in income than 26 
forecast by several private report- in 
ing concerns. 
Transamerica th 
Arrer nearly four years the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board concluded its . 
administrative action against Trans- th 
america Corporation. It issued its a 


“findings of fact, conclusion, and 
order” against the corporation. 


it 
It was nearly four years ago that 0 
the Board made its first formal com- ¢ 
plaint against Transamerica Cor- h 
poration, under Section 7 of the 2 
Clayton Antitrust Act. The Board q 
charged that Transamerica’s pur- 
chase of banks and shares of banks ( 
in the five-state area of the West 
tended to lessen competition and ( 


tended to create a monopoly in bank- 
ing in those states. 

In this proceeding the Board 
acted as a quasi-judicial agency. Its 
solicitor, J. Leonard Townsend, 
acted as “prosecutor.” Governor 
Rudolph M. Evans was hearing offi- 
cer and recommended a decision 
which amounted to “guilty as 
charged.” The Board as a whole re- 
viewed the hearings and the evi- 
dence, and by a vote of 3 to 2 
accepted the hearing officer’s recom- 
mendation. 

Chairman Martin and Governors 
Szymczak and Evans voted to find 
Transamerica in violation of the 
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antitrust laws. Governors Varda- 
man and Powell dissented. The new 
members of the Board, Abbot L. 
Mills, Jr., and J. L. Robertson, took 
no part in the decision. 

“The acquisition, er and 
use by Transamerica... of the stock 
of the banks named in... the. 
findings of facts, and of the stock of 
Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles .. . constitutes 
and is a continuing violation of Sec- 
tion 7 (of the Clayton Act),” the 
3-2 decision found. 

The order of the Board allowed 
Transamerica to retain its present 
holdings of the stock of Bank of 
America, but ruled that the cor- 
poration should ‘cease and desist 
from violating the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 (of the Clayton Act) ... and 
it is specifically ordered that said 
respondent divest itself fully and 
completely of all capital stock, 
whether directly or indirectly owned 
or controlled by it, of each of ... 
the banks.” 

The order then listed 47 banks, 
26 in California, 16 in Oregon, three 
in Nevada, and one each in Arizona 
and Washington. It was also ordered 
that 90 days after service of the 
order, Transamerica was to file a 
plan for divestment of the stock in 
these 47 banks, and was to complete 
the divestment two years there- 
after. 

Governor Vardaman dissented, be- 
ing of the opinion that the hearing 
officer “arbitrarily and unfairly dis- 
criminated against Transamerica in 
his conduct of the proceeding and 
erroneously excluded a substantial 
quantity of relevant and material 
evidence offered by Transamerica in 
defense of the Board’s charges.” 

A similar objection was raised by 
Governor Powell in his dissent, 
which concluded: 

“In summary, it is my judgment 
that regardless of the ultimate de- 
cision as to the respondent’s viola- 
tion of Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
the Board of Governors has not 
clearly defined its complaint against 
respondent, the Order does not in all 
respects square with the facts, and 
the respondent has not had its day 
in court.” 

As a general rule quasi-judicial 
decisions of administrative agencies 
under similar proceedings as that 
conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Board are accepted by the courts as 
to fact if supported by evidence. Be- 
Cause, however, two members of the 
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Board challenged the evidence, it is 
anticipated that this may become 
the key issue in the appeal. 

Should the courts send the case 
back to the Board for further hear- 
ings—and lawyers consider it a sub- 
stantial possibility—then the courts 
may not for some time rule on the 
applicability of Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act to bank holding companies. 


House Accepts A.B.A. Idea 
on Borrowing 


Iw voting to continue for two more 
years the authority of the Treasury 


to borrow directly from the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the House accepted 
the recommendation of the A.B.A. 
that this power be made temporary, 
rather than permanent as proposed 
by the Administration. It was in- 
dicated that the Senate also would 
set a two-year limit on the life of 
this special power. 

The bill in question puts a limit 
of $5-billion on the amount of direct 
borrowing which can be outstanding 
at any one time. 

“In our opinion, Congress should 
have the opportunity to examine 


COOPERATION 


Banks and trust companies throughout the United States 
call upon Marsh & McLennan for cooperation in pension 


planning for all sizes and types of business. 


Our staff of 


experienced actuaries is available with professional counsel 
and guidance on any type of program—trusteed, insured, 
profit-sharing, self-administered or any combination of these. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St: Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


SRREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 

@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 
payments. 

@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


INC. 
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this power from time to time, to see 
that there has been no misuse. 
Therefore we suggest that, if Con- 
gress deems it advisable to extend 
this power at this time, such exten- 
sion should be for a limited period, 
not exceeding two years,” the A.B.A. 
suggested. This recommendation was 
transmitted to the chairman of the 
House Banking Committee by R. E. 
Reichert, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, Edward F. Bartelt, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, explained to the commit- 
tee the use to which this direct bor- 
rowing power was being put. He said 
that the Treasury regarded its de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve banks 
as “primary reservoirs” of funds. 
Treasury deposits in commercial 
banks, in the tax and loan accounts, 
on the other hand, were regarded as 
“secondary reservoirs” of Treasury 
funds. 

It is the objective of the Treasury, 
he explained, to use direct borrow- 
ing and other devices to maintain a 
steady flow of funds, so that re- 
serves are not periodically drained 
from the banking system and at 
other periods dumped into it. 


Eases Control Burden 


By two of its recent actions, the 
Federal Reserve has in its opinion 
eased the burden of administering 
Regulation W, without, however, 
clearing the way for any substantial 
increase in instalment borrowing. 

The earlier of these actions was 
the abolition of the required down- 
payment for home modernization 
and repair loans. It was the feeling 
of the Board that few persons ac- 
tually could get credit for this pur- 
pose without offering some kind of a 
downpayment, even if it had not 
been required previously by regula- 
tion. 

Second of these actions was the 
raising of the exemption from in- 
stalment credit control to $100 from 
$50. This automatically excludes 
many radios, wringer washers, and 
other appliances from regulation, 
since they cost less than the higher 
exemption figure. 

With these two actions out of the 
way, it would appear likely that 
the Board will not further liberalize 
or suspend Regulation W, until Con- 
gress decides whether to extend the 
Defense Production Act, source of 
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control authority, past its June 30 
expiration date. 

Despite collecting in excess of $10- 
billion in March, the largest total of 
taxes in history, and $2-billion above 
March of a year ago, the Treasury is 
expected nevertheless to report a 
deficit for the current year. 

On the other hand, informed 
sources were saying that they did 
not believe this deficit would exceed 
$5-billion, or $3-billion less than 
estimated by the President when he 


submitted his budget last January, 

Private reports continue to assert 
the slowness of the defense produc- 
tion program. It is said that the de. 
lay is particularly notable in heavy 
military items, such as large aircraft 
and tanks. As a consequence, gey- 
eral observers anticipate that the 
projected level of expenditures of 
$85.4-billion for fiscal 1953 will not 
be reached. If this is so, then pre- 
sumably the 1953 deficit also will be 
less than the $14.4-billion forecast. 


President Cocke 


Urges VCR Continuance 


ANKERS attending the Florida 

Bankers Association convention 
at St. Petersburg were urged by C. 
Francis Cocke, president of the 
American Bankers Association, to 
“continue to apply the principles of 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram until there is better evidence 
of the need for its discontinuance 
than there is now.” 

Noting that price inflation had 
been stopped during the past year, 
Mr. Cocke, who is president of The 
First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, declared that 
“One of the major factors in this 
accomplishment has been the Volun- 


RS PIP'S DIARY. 


1-21-52 


“Don’t worry, Dear ... we don’t play 
for money .. . just IOU’s.” 


tary Credit Restraint Program. Un- 
der this program, banks and other 
lending institutions have shouldered 
their responsibilities in helping to 
divert credit from speculative to pro- 
ductive uses,” he stated. “While it 
is not possible to measure the pre- 
cise effect that this program has had 
upon the trend of commodity prices 
during the past 12 months,” he 
added, “there is no doubt in my mind 
that the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program can be acclaimed as a tried 
and proven weapon in the successful 
fight against inflation down to date.” 

Alluding to President Truman’s 
statement urging state and _ local 
governments to exercise caution in 
issuing bonds, Mr. Cocke made the 
point that the President’s instruc- 
tions to end the application of the 
V.C.R. Program to public issues ter- 
minated one important phase of the 
program and raised a question re- 
garding the purpose of the Federal 
Government. 

“The President’s policy in this 
connection,” Mr. Cocke said, “has 
started a considerable chain of re- 
action which is being reflected in dis- 
cussions about relaxing consumer 
credit and real estate controls. But 
we need not be swept off our feet. 
Up to now, we have acted to dis- 
charge our responsibility in our own 
field. We will be wise to continue 
to apply the principles of the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Program 
until there is better evidence of the 
need for its discontinuance than 
there is now.” 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . ... . . « $1,473,757,542.72 
U. S. Government Obligations. . eg 1,105,955,367.51 
State and Municipal Securities. . ea 305,373,187.00 
Mortgages . . « «© « 62,549,952.18 


Accrued Interest Receivable . .. . 10,912,022.96 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . 44,826,053.53 


Banking Houses . . .. . 28,424,063.45 
Other Assets 4,960,372.10 


$5,446,879,593.87 


LIABILITIES 


Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . ... 831,433.00 


Dividend Payable May 1,1952 .. . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . 29,966,056.81 
Other Liabilities . .... 14,992,536.49 
Acceptances Outstanding . ... . 52,379,819.96 

Less: In Portfolio . . . 7 4 7,067,035.74 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 


Surplus - 189,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . ‘ 64,276,526.74 


$5,446,879,593.87 


United States Government and other securities carried at $512,357,113.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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When 
Company couldn't 
pay...our AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE did! 


\\ pa Company, one of our 
biggest customers, couldn't : 
pay us because a tornado That would have put us right 


behind the eight ball... 
had wiped out their plan seriously affected our 


working capital. 


We avoided trouble because 


sour receivables were It's satisfying to know that 
protected by AMERICAN AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
CREDIT INSURANCE. payment of all our 


accounts receivable. " 


Send for this book that helps you advise 
customers on credit policy-gives more facts 
on AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


In these times of narrow profit margins, it’s important to 
have American Crepir INSURANCE protecting your 
customers’ working capital. That’s why many banks 
recommend this protection before approving commercial 
loans. The bank can be included as a named assured without 
charge. For a copy of “Why Safe Credits Need Protection” 


write AMERICAN CrepiIT INDEMNITY CoMPANY OF NEW 
York, Dept. 45, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. Offices in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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A New Effort in 
Public Relations 


REX F. HARLOW 


The author is chairman of 
Public Relations Society of 
America’s Commission on the §o- 
cial Sciences, whose work he de- 
scribes below. 


— will be interested in the 
current effort of the public re- 
lations profession to make public 
relations work more scientific. The 
Public Relations Society of America, 
with members and chapters through- 
out the United States and in several 
foreign countries, has set up a com- 
mission of nine members, appointed 
for five years, to carry on a pro- 
gram of basic research in public re- 
lations. Called the Commission on 
the Social Sciences, this group is 
undertaking a survey of the social 
science research applicable to public 
relations that is being carried on in 
the nation. The core around which 
the first year’s survey is being made 
is a study of attitudes. 


A Broad Study 


This survey is drawing the com- 
mission into a study of other sub- 
jects of research in economics, 
cultural and social anthropology, so- 
cial physics, economic history, and 
psychiatry, as well as social psy- 
chology, sociology, and other dis- 
ciplines. 

Thus far the chairman of the 
commission has visited the campuses 
of 50 universities and talked with 
75 social scientists. Scientists see, 
in the work of the commission, 2 
means of making their own impor- 
tant work known to a much wider 
audience than they are now reach- 
ing. This audience—banking in par- 
ticular—needs the information the 
social scientists have available; and 
the scientists are eager for them to 
have it. The new commission seems 
to be the answer. 

There is no clearing house for the 
interpretation and dissemination of 
the findings of social science re- 
search as a whole in the United 
States, so the effort of the commis- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Many leading U. S. Banks 
direct their customers to 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
when they need a Canadian 
banking connection. They can 
rely on us to give the 
constructive, efficient banking 
service and valuable market 
information American 
businessmen appreciate. 
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You're looking down 
a five billion dollar 
stretch! 


Across the Canadian-American border, by rail, air, ship and truck, 
there annually flows more than five billion dollars worth of goods! 


Tremendous industrial development is taking place in Canada. It marks 
the rise of the nearest and greatest “foreign” market for American 
wares — and the main outside supplier of vital farm, forest and mineral 
products, needed by American plants and consumers in peace or war. 


The more goods Americans buy in Canada, the more Canada can afford to 
buy in the United States. Alert American merchants and manufacturers 
know that. A large number of them rely on The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce to help them expand their own activities north of the border. 


Our services will prove equally useful to those who are now considering 
extending their operations to Canada. Your inquiry is invited. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 
Over 600 Branches Throughout Canada 
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Only the 


shell of a business 


... that’s all we had left 
after fire gutted our files 


(A true story based on Hartford File #96B8785) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
sion to do what it can in this con- 
nection is a recognition of this 
need. 

The Commission on the Social 
Sciences has adopted a first year’s 
budget of $35,000, the money being 
supplied by the society’s members 
and interested organizations. A 
West Coast headquarters has been 
opened for the commission at Palo 
Alto, California, and a small staff 
engaged. Monthly bulletins and a 
report in book form at the end of 
the first year’s survey are to be 
issued. 

Members of PRSA’s Commission 
on the Social Sciences are: W. 
Howard Chase, General Foods Cor- 
poration, New York; N. S. B. Gras, 
Harvard School of Business, Boston; 
G. Edward Pendray, Pendray & 
Company, New York; Conger 
Reynolds, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Chicago; Claude E. Rob- 
inson, Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; James 
P. Selvage, Selvage & Lee, New 
York; Franklyn Waltman, Sun Oil 
Company, Philadelphia, vice-chair- 
man in charge of finance; J. Handly 
Wright, St. Louis; Robert L. Bliss, 
ex-officio, Public Relations Society 
of America, Inc., New York; and the 
author, who is chairman. 


Last year, we hada bad fire in our warehouse. Our property losses 
were about what you’d expect—$28,000 damage to buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. Fire insurance took care of that. 


Job Evaluation 


But the cost of replacing our records...? At first, we guessed 
$5,000. But as the total added up . . . as we started replacing 
inventory records, blueprints, ledgers, personnel control 
sheets (we were only the shell of a business without them) 
... that $5,000 became $15,000. Then $30,000. Then $40,000. 
Luckily, we had $25,000 Hartford Records Destruction Insur- 
ance. But the rest came hard ...it came out of our own pocket. 
From now on, you can be sure our coverage will be complete. 


in Banks 


ELIZABETH LANHAM 


Dr. LANHAM is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Management, College of 


ld be the situati 


customers if their essential business 


able it is that they guard against such 
danger. Suggest that they consult their 


records were seriously damaged or 
destroyed? Would their operations be 
so crippled that earnings would be 
impaired, possibly to the extent that 
they would be unable to meet financial 
commitments to you? 

In your own interests, as well as 
theirs, you should point out how desir- 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
agent or their own insurance broker 
for full information as to how easily 
and inexpensively they can procure 
this coverage. Or write us for a sample 
policy and complete details. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company «+ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


sity of Texas. 


A RECENT monograph, Job Eval- 
uation in Banks, by Dr. William 
R. Spriegel, dean of the College of 
Business Administration, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the writer, re- 
ports the findings from a survey of 
the job evaluation programs in 290 
banks located throughout the United 
States. This study reveals not only 
the extent of utilization of this man- 
agement technique but also the basic 
procedures and practices followed 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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Get New Depositors with 
"Screen Broadcast’ SPOT MOVIE ADS 


YOUR NAME 


Bank 


YOUR SERVICES 
YOUR ADDRESS 


in Your Local Theatres 


SHOW WHAT YOUR 
BANK OFFERS 


Talking moving pictures on your local movie 
screens show people the advantages of a 
checking account, dramatize the friendliness 
of your Bank and its readiness to serve. These 
Spot Movie Ads get the undivided attention 
and interest of the movie-goers of your com- 
munity—your best prospects. 

Shown in theatres you select, Spot Movie Ads 
tell your story with all the force and punch of 
sight, sound and action combined. Yet this 
powerful advertising costs very little. Over 
50,000 local firms, including hundreds of Banks, 
use screen advertising—proof that it pays! 
We handle all details. 


4 FEATURE YOUR BANK NAME 


The first 2/3 of the running time of each film 
sells what you sell. The last 1/3 features your 
Bank name, address and phone number on the 
giant theatre screen . . . accompanied by a 
special selling talk selected by you. 


BRING LOCAL THEATRE 
CROWDS INTO YOUR BANK 


BLIP one MAIL NOW, 


No obligation 
United Film Service, Inc. 
Dept. B-2 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


The Screen Broadcast Companies 


Motion Picture 


Advertising Service Co., Inc. 
United Film Service, Inc. 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 
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Please send me information on Spot Movie Ads. 


Firm 
Address 


City, State 


By 
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pressed 
for space ? 


The solution here is simple... more suitcase or fewer clothes. 
But when your bank expands, you can’t force your walls. 
_You can, however, conserve the space you have .. . make 
it more productive and efficient . . . by installing Monroes. 
These versatile, all-purpose bookkeeping machines are the 
most compact units you can get ... not only save you valuable 
working room but insure maximum figure 
production as well. Let your Monroe representative 
show you how wasted space means wasted money. 


And how Monroes save you both! Call him today! 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.— GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank’s most vital bookkeeping jobs— commercial and savings 
posting. Easy-to-operate ‘Velvet Touch” keyboard. Complete visibility. 
Direct subtraction and automatic totals in all registers. Front inser- 
tion carriage, exact printing alignment. Quick program changes. 
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by the banks in installing and 
maintaining their programs. 

The major areas of discussion 
include the following: 

(1) History of job evaluation 
in banking organizations. 

(2) Securing the cooperation 
of supervisors and employees. 

(3) Selecting a method for 
rating the jobs. 

(4) Organization for and con- 
duct of the job evaluation in- 
stallations. 

(5) Measures taken to insure 
company acceptance and advan- 
tages gained from the program. 

(6) Maintaining and control- 
ling the job evaluation program. 

In addition to the above, tables 
and charts are included to show 
specifically the number of banks 
following the various procedures 
and practices covered. Job ques- 
tionnaires, descriptions, rating 
scales, and rating sheets are 
among the forms from various 
participating banks which are re- 
produced to illustrate what these 
companies are doing in regard to 
handling these particular phases 
of their programs. 

In the concluding part of the 
study, attention is drawn to the 
fact that there seems to be a fer- 
tile field for job evaluation pro- 
grams in the banking business 
which has been only partially ex- 
plored. 

Attention is further drawn to 
the fact that the banks do not 
claim that their programs have 
resolved the many problems in- 
herent in their salary structures 
or have served as a panacea for 
all wage and salary ills. The 
banks do agree, though, that job 
evaluation has provided an or- 
derly and systematic way to de- 
termine the relative worth of jobs 
and that greater familiarity with 
the application of its techniques 
to solving wage and salary prob- 
lems will enable them to reduce 
errors they are currently experi- 
encing in its use. 

Therefore, based on data gath- 
ered from this group of banks, 
the conclusion is reached that job 
evaluation has proved worth while 
in the banking field and is re- 
solving many bank management 
problems. 
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TOOLS THAT wer YOU 


BROAD BASE TERRACES CAN BE QUICKLY 
BUILT WITH DISC AND ONE-WAY PLOWS 


VERY farmer looks at soil 
conservation with a prac- 
tical eye. Whatever steps 
that are taken at his expense 
must be whittled to the size 
of his pocketbook. 


That is why building 
broad base field terraces with 
the farmer’s own tools and his 
own labor, has met with such 
wide approval. At very little 
cost, broad base terraces can 


RURAL LEADER HAS A 


be quickly built with disc 
plows, one-way plows and 
moldboard plows. 


The plow has often been 
called by some a destroyer 
of soil fertility. But here, in 
building terraces, no matter 
what some may think of it 
otherwise, it is a definite re- 
builder. The Massey- Harris 
Company, Quality Avenue, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


STAKE IN SOIL 


PROMOTE BETTER FARMING 


CONSERVATION 
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For 40 years we've been helping bankers throughout 
Latin America America improve their services by designing and building 
| new quarters that operate more efficiently, that help 
0S : NORTH attract more business. Our sound knowledge of the banking 
es business, and the ability to translate this knowledge 
° into functional architecture, is one of many reasons why 
for its we are also designing more and more banks today in 
Mexico, Cuba and far-distant South America. Our foreign 


bank designing soe clients too, realize that our specialized designing methods 
result in quarters that are the essence of efficiency, as well 
as architectural beauty. That’s why we’re proud to say: 
Latin America goes north for its bank designing. 


This is one of our many foreign 

projects, the Banco Pedroso of Havana, Cuba, 
now under construction. It represents G 

a radical departure from conventional Cuban 

architecture. And it’s designed to 

operate efficiently, economically and 


profitably, for years to come. 


Pictured at left and 


below are the new quarters we've 


x 


just completed for the 


Banco de los Colonos, Havana. 


{ 


Regardless of the size of your bank or scope of work involved, you 
pay no premium for our services. We offer you what is recognized 
as America’s finest bank designing, at no extra cost. Let us 

begin your program immediately. Write—or phone us today! 


Bank Building ond Equipment Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9th & Sidney Sts. Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City « ATLANTA, Western Union Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Institute Bldg. 
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Better LAYOUT—Less OUTLAY easy reach of the teller’s right hand. 


If a commercial teller machine is 
used, it should be placed at the tel- 
ey ee ee ler’s right and the coin dispenser at 
the teller’s left. All supplies needed 
Shoulder - high continuous deal proof glass. While burglarproof by the teller during banking hours 
plate—This type counter is built barriers of this nature provide the should either be in the third drawer, 
either with or without a grille or maximum of protection and usually which is directly in front of the 
glass barrier above the raised deal result in some reduction in insurance teller in some units, or in a drawer 
plate. The continuous deal plate, rate, they are for the most part un- immediately below the currency 
without breaks, affords the teller the sightly, and have a deleterious psy- drawer. Provision can be made for 
maximum of protection. However, chological effect on some customers. bulk supplies in storage cabinets 
the customer cannot watch the teller At the present time they are gen- under the currency drawers, or in 
count his money, which in some lo- erally considered unnecessary if storage space at the rear of the 
calities is a substantial objection. there are adequate police protection cage. 
This objection has been overcome in and alarm facilities. There are two schools of thought 
some banks by having the upper . on the most efficient method of pro- 
ledge and vertical barrier made of The Teller's Side viding work space for the teller. One 
glass (Picture D), or with glass in- ©f the Counter school holds that a 24-inch back 
serts at the window. This affords the An improperly laid out teller counter is most useful. The other 
protection of the high ledge counter, work area wastes space and teller school holds that the most usable 
while at the same time providing the time. The teller operation should be _ space is at the teller’s side and there- 
customer a view of the teller count- performed with a minimum turning fore favors a return counter on one 
ing his money. of the body. For a right-handed tel- or two sides of each teller, set per- 
Roll-top counter—The ideal teller er, the drawer for the working sup- pendicular to the window line. Gen- 
work space from the standpoint of Ply of currency should be on the erally speaking, providing each teller 
protection for the teller and in fair- teller’s immediate left so that bills with a side counter requires a little 
ness to him would be a completely ™ay be withdrawn with the left more space than does the use of a 
contained unit with steel bars on all] hand and counted with the right. back counter. On the other hand, 
sides and the top, and a door to By having the reserve currency the side counter saves steps for the 
which only the teller had a key. drawer to the teller’s right, the two teller and can promote efficiency. 
Some banks have gone almost this 4rawers can be reversed in the event 
far in the past. The modern ten- the window is used by a left-handed Teller Bus 
dency is to place several tellers in teller. If a relief teller must operate The use of mobile buses and mov- 
one cage or in one enclosed space, the window during lunch hours, an able deal plates with teller’s name 
then provide facilities so that a ¢Xtra drawer should be provided for affixed to the outer edge makes it 
teller can lock all his money se- his use. If a commercial teller ma- possible to give the impression that 
curely if it is necessary for him to chine is not used, the coin dispenser the teller counter is fully manned at 
leave the area. The modern revival] Should be on the counter top within all times, regardless of how many 
of the principle of the old roll-top 
desk (Picture C) which permits the 
teller to lock up all of his currency 
and coin without removing his coin 
machine, cashed checks or other ma- 
terials from the top of the counter — NVUAEI 
is efficient, pleasant in appearance 
and popular with the tellers. 


Staggered Windows 


Teller windows set at an angle to 
the teller line (Picture B) have been 
used by some banks to conserve 
space and provide greater privacy 
for their customers. This window 
arrangement can be used to mini- 
mize congestion in a narrow lobby 
by encouraging customers to form 
lines lengthwise in the lobby rather 
than crosswise. 


Bandit Barrier 


Banks in isolated locations fre- 
i i 
quently find it reassuring to use a “The pe 
bulletproof barrier between the 
lobby and the teller area. This bar- 


és rier is usually constructed of bullet- 
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“NATIONAL 


Pacific National is equipped and experienced to serve 
you well as your Seattle correspondent. 
_ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Banthrico’s 
NEW 
LOW- PRICED 


ILY—SIMPLY. Squeeze sides of 
front section and pull apart. 


A PERFECT GIVE-AWAY FOR 
© Thrift Promotions © Anni- 
versaries ®© Remodeling 
Celebrations © Openings 
© Save-By-Mail Offers, etc. 


Here's a brand-new, save-appealing coin bank that 
is both practical and inexpensive. The MAIL BOX 
BANK can be used over and over, with its large 
imprint area serving as a constant reminder of your 
institution and its services. Put it to work NOW 
—and reap a harvest of good will, traffic and vol- 
ume—at the lowest possible cost. Constructed of 
strong, bright colored STYRON plastic. Size 3%” 
high, 2%” wide, 136” deep. Shipped assorted colors. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Quantity; 288*| 576 1,008) 2,592) 5,040|10,08 
Each -17 | .16) .15 | 12% | 


*Minimum Bulk packed—f.o.b. factory 


Above prices include imprinting on front side 
of banks. Extra charge for copy on 2 sides. 


Banthrico INDUSTRIES, INC. 
21 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Growin’ Tonic 

To meet the demands of 
Arizona’s rapidly expanding 
economy, we have increased 
our capital funds 430% 
during the past ten years: 
from $2,945,644 in 1941 to 
$15,620,140 in 1951. 


ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Write for FREE Copy of 
BANKING’S News letter 


12 EAST 36TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


tellers are used. Picture D shows 
one mobile bus in working position, 
while a second unit, closed in readi- 
ness for storage in the vault, is 
under the counter. These mobile 
buses are used with a simple counter 
which does not have the customary 
fixed wicket positions. When it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of tellers on duty, the unneeded 
buses and deal plates are removed 
and those remaining are respaced so 
that the counter appears to be fully 
manned at all times. This is par- 
ticularly helpful at noon when lines 
are apt to form and customers be- 
come irritated because some of the 
windows are closed. 

Unit Size—Teller window spacing 
or 5-foot centers is adequate for 
most uses. In fact, some units are 
now being installed successfully on 
4-foot centers. 

The Pre-Assembled Unit—Increas- 
ing use is being made of the pre- 
assembled teller unit which makes 
it possible to expand or contract the 
teller line practically at will. These 
pre-assembled units are fabricated 
either of wood or of metal and, in 
most instances, are not inferior to 
the custom-built product. 


The Auto Banking Window 


The automobile window is growing 
in importance because of the in- 
creasing number of banks in down- 
town locations with limited parking, 
whose customers are migrating to 
outlying areas. While the presence 
of adequate parking to a large de- 
gree reduces the necessity for an 
automobile window, this teller fa- 
cility would seem to be here to stay. 
It should receive serious considera- 
tion by any bank whose customers 
in substantial numbers must drive 
to transact their banking business. 


Locating the Window 


The most efficient drive-in window 
is the one which can be located in 
the side of the building, back of the 
teller counters. Such a_ location 
keeps all of the teller activities in 
one part of the bank, facilitates 
proper protective measures, and 
gives the automobile teller access to 
the records in the teller area. Pro- 
vision should be made for a mini- 
mum of five waiting cars. While it 
is not essential, it is much more 


| convenient if the window can be 


reached by the customer from the 
left side of the car. The level of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $ 428,059,659.77 
United States Government Securities . 689,849,255.12 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . $ 294,544,204.97 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . . 61,099,300.54 355,643,505.51 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . 6,908,002.55 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improve- 

Customers’ Liability on 

Letters of Credit 4,121,004.92 

$1,597,499,970.51 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $1,305,979,653.30 
United States Government . . . 147,765,826.42 
Other Public Deposits . . . . 44,837,254.37 $1,498,582,734.09 
Bills Payable. . 15,000,000.00 
Accrued Expenses we Other Liabilities 8,835,834.95 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 4,121,004.92 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) $ 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,960,396.55 70,960,396.55 
$1,597,499,970.51 


United States Government Securities carried at $210,760,133.82 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $17,870,037.47 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
BEN R. MARSH DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN WALTER S. McLUCAS JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO C. E. WILSON 

JOHN B. FORD, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 


32 OFFICES IN DETROIT 
Main Office—Woodward at Cadillac Square—Detroit 32, Michigan 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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roadway must be such that the 
money drawer is approximately at 
auto window height. The drive lead- 
ing from the automobile window 
should enter the street at a point 
where it will not be blocked fre- 
quently by traffic. To avoid possible 
accidents, pedestrian walks should 
not cross the road used by auto- 
mobile window customers. 

If the bank receives large amounts 
of deposited currency, placement of 
the automobile window in the rear 
of the payroll or head teller cage 
will be advantageous. If the bank 
uses window posting machines for 
savings accounts, placing the auto- 
mobile window in the rear of the 
savings teller cage will facilitate 
handling savings transactions. 


The island booth should be con- 
sidered only if there is no wall space 
into which an automobile window 
can be built and if land is available 
for its installation. The special 
problems involved in operating 
island booth windows make them 
less desirable than their counter- 
part in the building wall. The big- 
gest problem is the transportation 
of cash from the bank vault to the 
teller window. This problem can be 
solved either by a tunnel leading 
under the driveway or by a vertical- 
horizontal elevator which carries the 
money through the roof connecting 
the island booths with the bank 
building. If the island booth is made 
as burglar proof as it should be, 
there will be difficulty supplying 
sufficient fresh air and contact with 
the outside. Most tellers in an 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU .. .? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 


one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


- LIMA 


67 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.60,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - S/.52,224,088.38 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


Wew York --64 Wall Street Chicage--27S LaSalle Street 


S50 Branches Canada + hesources Exceed $2 Billion 


San Francisee - - 333 California Street 


island booth develop a feeling 


of 
loneliness. To overcome this, some 


banks place a second person in the 
booth during rush hours to help 
count currency. 


Drive-In Layout 


From a practical standpoint, the 
automobile window is little differ- 
ent from any other teller window. 
However, because the automobile 
window is more apt to receive large 
currency deposits than others in the 
bank, provision should be made for 
storage of blocks of bills received 
subject to count. The standard two- 
way microphone system supplied 
with most automobile windows to- 
day is somewhat less than satisfac- 
tory, because conversation is pos- 
sible in only one direction at any 
time. 

Much more effective communi- 
cation is established by having two 
mikes and two speakers so that 
sound can travel in either direction 
simultaneously. 

The windows protruding from the 
wall a few inches are more satisfac- 
tory than those which are flush with 
the wall. The protruding type en- 
ables the teller to see coming cars 
and, if necessary, to check the li- 
cense numbers on cars driving away. 
Windows encompassing a drawer 
which can be moved out to the custo- 
mer’s car usually enable the teller 
te give better service. These drawers 
extend 12 to 14 inches beyond the 
edge of the window, thus compensat- 
ing for any inaccuracies in the 
customer’s aim. The top of the 
drawer should be flush with or be- 
low the counter level to provide a 
maximum amount of work space for 
the teller. 

In some areas there have been 
cases where drivers are shocked by 
a charge of static electricity as they 
touch the window. While this danger 
does not seem to exist in many lo- 
cations, it can be eliminated by us- 
ing a flexible metal rod or a small 
stream of water to ground the car 
as it approaches the window. 

In the final analysis there isn’t 
any one best way to construct a 
teller window. You can be sure you 
have well designed windows if they 
have a pleasing appearance; afford 
your customers a reasonable amount 
of convenience, comfort, and pri- 
vacy; contribute to the efficiency of 
the teller operation; and enable your 
personnel to operate with a mini- 
mum of fatigue. (END) 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 
FOR 1951 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
1951 1950 1951 1950 


Cash and marketable securities $ 285,039,756 $ 202,356,405 Current liabilities . . . . $ 275,569,862 $ 205,659,417 
Receivables (net) . . . . 162,768,111 116,544,175 Long-term debt ..... 185,023,669 185,301,460 


Total current assets. $ 601,294,652 $ 461,286,928 Long-term cuntiatnd om. 16,873,867 25,658,848 
Special deposits . ... . 17,428,524 18,137,899 Capital shares (22,690,500 in 


Investments and long-term 1951; 11,345,250 in 1950) . 567,262,500 283,631.250 
receivables (net) .. . 100,068,151 148,673,094 


Properties, plant and Capital surplus .... . —0— 73,190,861 


equipment (net). . . . 780,686,100 704,723,265 Earned surplus ... . 424,815,861 541,506,922 


ToTraL Assets. . . $1,511,618,908 $1,344,357,584 Toray Liasmirtres . $1,511,618,908 $1,344,357,584 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


1951 1950 


Net sales and other revenues . . . .... . « + $1,448,011,883 $1,157,150,921 
Expenses: 
Costs of sales, operating and general expenses . . . . $1,046,627,460 $ 847,593,863 
Provision for plant exhaustion 
(including dry holes and incomplete wildcat wells) . 137,018,065 109,655,657 


Interest . . . 5,039,739 5,238,575 
Employees pension, ‘savings ‘and incentive plans » ae 20,174,151 20,065,130 


Total expenses ....... « « $1,208,859,415 982,553,225 


Income before income taxes and special credit. . . . . . $ 239,152,468 174,597,696 


INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT ... . . . §$ 135,194,410 109,800,935 


OPERATING HIGHLIGHTS A limited number of copies of 


Gulf's 1951 Annual Report are 
1951 1950 available upon request to P. O. 


— ——— Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Net crude oil produced—Total' barrels . . . . 231,168,000 177,691,000 


Daily average barrels . . . . 633,337 486,824 
Crude oil processed at refineries—Total barrels . 182,847,000 171,999,000 
Daily average barrels . . 500,951 471,230 
Refined products sold—Total barrels 191,026,000 172,615,000 
Daily average barrels . . .... 523,359 472,917 
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Advertising to Farmers 
through Service 


Farmers read eagerly, in their local newspapers, the 
timely farm management tips by the publishers of 
the widely known Doane Agricultural "Digest. By 
this advice, they increase their 

d each dollar of increased farm income "will turn 
— three te five times before leaving the local 
community. 


""Doane Farm Management News"' 
as a news column, may be sponsored by banks or 
local business concerns, x, an exclusive basis. It is 
a dignified and effective way of ising services 


advert 
or merchandise. Frequently 1 it is used to supplement 
the monthly 


“Farming for Profit'' 


a farm management letter, which is mailed to selected 
customers and prospects each month. Written by people 
who know farmers and their problems, “‘Farming for 
Profit’’ is of interest to dairymen, grain By 
others sable by big 
small—by educated and those with 
fittle schooling. 


Write for Free Sampies 
of “Doane Farm Management News’ and “Farming 
for Profit,”’ with suggestions for their use—and see 
how helpful they will be in increasing your business. 
The cost of these services is low. 


DOANE SERVICE, INC. 


x 11-A, 5142 Delmar Bivd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


COMMON WEALTN 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 


ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


Whole departments have to worry 
wrapping in a hurry? 


STANDARD 


Auto-Wrap 
Bill Bands 


Send for 
samples 
and 


prices 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A complete line of Money Wrappers. 


Do Your Directors 


Read 
BANKING? 


Checking Accounts 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


totals. Obviously one could not be 
compared accurately with another, 
but each taken alone provides inter- 
esting information. 

Of the 33 utilities covered, 19 de- 
posited 25 percent or more in cash; 
12 deposited 33 1/3 percent or more 
in cash; five deposited 50 percent or 
more in cash. 

A banker in a large New Jersey 
city said: “A fairly accurate esti- 
mate for our area would be that over 
a third of utility payments are made 
in cash.’ Another New Jersey 
banker stated: “Payments in 11 
communities range from 9 percent 


| cash to 53 percent cash and, as would 


be expected, the lower the economic 
level of the community, the higher 
the proportion of cash payments.” 

A Connecticut banker wrote: “An 
important point to which consider- 
ation should be given is what you 
consider to be the percentage of the 


| bill-paying public who can logically 


be considered prospects for checking 
account service.” 
At any rate, practically all the 


| bankers taking part in this little 


study were surprised at the extent 
of cash payments in their local util- 
ities. Many of them said they were 
going to do something about it right 


| away. 


An Ohio banker said: “Jn discuss- 
ing the matter with the various util- 
ities, they are interested in getting 
as many payments by check as pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, one of 


| them uses stuffers suggesting pay- 


ment of bills by check.” 


Utilities Can Help 


Here then is one idea. Get the 
local utilities to put inserts with 
bills pointing out the advantages of 
paying by check: 

(a) Accurate records of payments. 

(b) Convenience—no lost time. 

(c) Automatic receipts. 

Quite a few banks now have ar- 
rangements with their local utilities 
for the collection of utility payments 
directly from customers. These pay- 
ments are made in the bank, usually 
in cash, and are not to be confused 
with the utilities’ own deposits cov- 


| ered in this survey. You might in- 


vestigate this bill-paying idea with 
your local utility companies. 
Service charges were mentioned 


| several times as a basic reason for 


the large percentage of cash pay. 
ments. A Wisconsin banker sent in 
this opinion: “The solution is in ar- 
riving at some means whereby the 
income to the bank can be acquired 
without the use of the name ‘service 
charges’.” 

A banker in a large Tennessee 
city expressed this idea: “Person- 
ally I have reached the conclusion 
that our whole approach to the sub- 
ject of selling a checking account 
service is outmoded and has been 
ever since the banks injected a new 
factor of sales resistance in the form 
of service charges. We are still try- 
ing to sell such accounts on a basis 
of convenience, but doing nothing to 
remove the prospects’ impression 
that such a convenience is costly to 
him.” 


Costly NOT to Have One 


This bank has developed a new 
approach to the advertising of check- 
ing accounts, based on the idea of 
stressing “What it costs NOT to 
have a checking account.” 

A Pennsylvania banker pointed to 
the fact that cash deposits by util- 
ities were minor and gave as the 
reason: “All our local banks have 
special checking accounts.” It may 
be that no-minimum-balance ac- 
counts, well advertised, will provide 
a partial solution to this whole 
problem. 


Many Arguments Pro 


In the writer’s opinion, however, 
the issue is basically one of adver- 
tising and public education. The ad- 
vantages of paying by check are 
positive, conclusive, demonstrable, 
and overwhelming. 

Anyone who has experienced the 
luxury of sitting in his own living- 
room, in bathrobe and slippers, com- 
fortably writing a check while the 
wind and rain beat on the window 
pane, will never be found in a line 
at a utility office. But many people 
have not been sold this idea. 

Anyone who has_had the experi- 
ence of producing a canceled check 
to prove that he made a questioned 
payment will never again take the 
risk of using cash. 

And anyone familiar with the sys- 


tem and order of exact banking rec- 


ords will never go back to hit-or- 
miss cash transactions. 

Those are the things that we who 
use checks know by heart. But how 
about the millions who still pay with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F. &G. 


The Bookkeeper Who Turned Bookmaker... and Lost! 


The hospital bookkeeper handled considerable money in too. He had been gambling with the hospital’s money... 
cash. He was paid $3,000 a year, but he gambled as a bet- _ not his own. 


tor and bookmaker for many times that amount . . . and lost. 


Of course, U.S. F.&G. promptly paid the full amount of 


In three years, it was discovered that this trusted book- the bond . . . but the bookkeeper had been covered for 
keeper had padded payrolls and misappropriated contri- only $10,000. The hospital lost $93,425.96. Be sure the 


butions for a grand total of $103,425.96. The hospital lost, coverage is adequate to protect your client’s possible loss. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest U. S. F. & G. agent, or for claim 
service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


WSE.&G, = 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, 7 oronto 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


56 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1952 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks..... 
United States Government Obligations. ... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. ene 
Loans and Discounts. oe 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation. . 
Bank Premises. 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 
Other Assets. .... 


$1,573,995,277 
1,500,631,261 
25,675,807 
530,641,610 
103,231,763 
2,044,908,441 
24,743,407 
26,953,540 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,434,662 
2,273,172 
5,276,932 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. . 0,406 7500 

Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. $44,380,824 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Due to Foreign 
(In Foreign Currencies) 


28,948,940 
18,189,000 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 20,511,362 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ‘ete. 38,450,406 
Dividend. 3,312,000 
Capital. $144,000,000 
200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . 156,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 67,466,631 367,466,631 


Total. . $5,883 2,765,872 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25, | 1952. 
$519,004,147 of United States Government Obligations and $18,968,200 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $402,604,348 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,078,117 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 

SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
Nationa! Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B, RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 
cash? How can we get them to ex- 
perience these advantages? 

By advertising, selling, merchan- 
dising, educating—by public rela- 
tions—by a planned program of 
persuasion. A New York banker 
commented: “We feel that the ads 
we have run have had a lot to do 
with our good showing.” Another, 
in Ohio, said: “We directly trace the 
increase in our checking accounts to 
increased advertising.” 

The crux of the matter seems to 
be that too many bankers have re- 
laxed their efforts to sell checking 
service because the activity showed 
growth and profit on the books. We 
have perhaps failed to appraise our 
service from the public’s viewpoint. 

The picture seems particularly 
glum in view of the fact that we are 
talking about utilities—not service 
stations, retail stores, or other types 
of business. Banks have always 
singled out utility bills in their ad- 
vertisements as shining examples of 
accounts that should be paid by 
check. Look at your own advertising 
and you'll probably find statements 
such as “Save time and steps pay- 
ing those regular gas, electric, and 
telephone bills. Use convenient bank 
checks.” But somehow the message 
has not hit home in many places. 


Selling Job to Be Done 


Our trouble is that most banks 
have not organized to sell on a broad 
base to the general public. State- 
ment inserts sent to present deposi- 
tors obviously are not the way to get 
new accounts. Intensive use of gen- 
eral media, such as newspaper and 
radio, outdoor billboards, bus and 
car cards, moving picture advertis- 
ing, and public distribution of direct 
mail, should produce results. Edu- 
cational programs in local schools 
will do a long-range job. Staff sales 
campaigns may work for you. No 
opportunity should be overlooked. 

For this is certain: We have a big 
selling job yet to do. 


As you get older you find the after 
dinner speeches get longer or your 
back gets weaker. 


Some people are not only pleasure 
bent but pleasure broke. 


"St. Louis Terminal 
Field Warehousing Was 
the Answer to Our 
Inventory Loan” 


Wir inventories on a high level, there are more 
opportunities today for sound field warehouse loans. 
Many of your customers are likely to need extra capital. 


You can help them turn inventories into liquid assets. 


For details on how St. Lovis Terminal’s experienced men 


can help you, write, wire or ‘phone the office nearest you. 


‘ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


“p 


More Than a Quarter Century of Warehousing Service 


Executive Offices: ST. LOUIS 2, MO., 826 Clark Ave. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
First National Bank Bldg. Healey Bidg. West Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bidg. Lubbock National Bank Bidg. 
O% _ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO DALLAS 1, TEXAS NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Merc\® Carew Tower Construction Bidg. 37 Wall Street 
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HOTEL” 
Luxurious 


Accommodations 


Incomparable 
Service 


Reasonable 
Rates 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 


put ‘er here, 
partner! 


ga 
500,000 Mail boxes in 


the United States are your part- 
ners in the fight against cancer. 


A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 


Next time you see a mail box, 
” 

“put “er there, partner!” ... as 

generously as you can. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Here is my contribution of $ 
in support of the Cancer Crusade. 


Name 


Address 


Ceiling Price 


Regulations as Applied 


to Banks 


For some time a committee of the American Bankers Association 
has been working with the Office of Price Stabilization concerning 
ceiling price regulations as they pertain to banking. The committee’s 
negotiations with OPS are summarized in the following bulletin sent 
to the secretaries of the state bankers associations by J. O. Brott, 


general counsel of the A.B.A. 


The A.B.A. committee was composed of James H. Kennedy, vice- 
president and cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and chairman of the Bank Management Commission; D. H. 
Erdman, president, Quakertown (Pennsylvania) Trust Company; Harold 
Randall, vice-president and comptroller, First National Bank, Boston; 
Arthur P. Ringler, treasurer, Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; Walter G. Vogel, vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New 
York; Mr. Brott; George R. Amy, deputy manager and secretary of the 
Country Bank Operations Commission, A.B.A.; and Melvin C. Miller, 
deputy manager and secretary of the Bank Management Commission, 


A.B.A. 


MMEDIATELY following the issu- 
ance by the OPS of Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 34 on May 11, 
1951, the Association, through the 
Bank Management Commission and 
Trust Division, sought exemption for 
charges and fees for banking and 

fiduciary services. Exemption of 
charges for fiduciary services was 

provided in General Overriding Reg- 

ulation 14 issued on July 9, 1951, 
but our request for exemption of 

service charges on checking accounts 
and other banking services (except 

trust department services) was de- 
nied. GOR 14 also exempted inter- 
est for the use of money. 

Under CPR No. 34 the only basis 
for relief on which an increase in 
service charges would be permitted 
by the OPS is upon a showing of 
financial hardship by the bank mak- 
ing application for an adjustment of 
its service charges. In considering 
application for adjustment of ser- 
vice charges, OPS takes into account 
certain criteria among which are 
(1) post-Korean increases and de- 
creases in costs, and (2) revenue 
from the service business as well as 
earnings from the entire business 
operations. 

It has been found that the OPS 


in considering a number of individ- 
ual bank applications for adjust- 
ments in their service charges has 
placed greater emphasis on the earn- 
ings criteria than on increased costs. 
In fact, unless a bank can show that 
current net earnings before income 
taxes from its entire business are 
lower than its net earnings before 
income taxes in a representative pre- 
Korean period, it will not be per- 
mitted by OPS to make any adjust- 
ment in its service charges which 
would increase its revenue from its 
service business, regardless of the 
fact that its post-Korean costs may 
have increased. 

Because bank earnings in 1951 
were generally higher than their 
1949 earnings, most banks cannot 
show “hardship” entitling them to 
an upward adjustment of service 
charges under the OPS standards. 
However, there are some banks 
which have not had an improvement 
in earnings during the past two 
years. A few of these banks have 
applied to the OPS for adjustment 
of service charges and the OPS has 
determined that “hardship” exists 
but has experienced difficulty in de- 
termining the extent to which relief 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
if 


BRANCH OFFICES 


GENERAL LEDGER 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Behind the Banking Scene with an 
IBM PROOF MACHINE Installation 


The IBM Proof Machine speeds items to their destination 
because checks are sorted, listed, proved, and endorsed 
simultaneously. 


@ The machine performs the sorting automatically, thereby 
reducing operator effort to a minimum. 


@ Amounts are listed by the operator on a ten-key adding 
keyboard, permitting touch operation. 


@ The 24 or 32 distribution tapes available on the IBM 
Proof Machine reduce relisting operations to a minimum. 


There is an IBM Proof Machine available to meet the re- INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
quirements of any bank. 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 
may be granted, largely because of 
the variety of service charge plans 
and methods in use. 

Likewise, the OPS has received 
applications from other banks for 
adjustments to meet special situa- 
tions not involving any increase in 
their revenue from service charges 
or only an inconsequential increase. 
Under the present CPR 34 Regula- 
tion, no relief can be granted in 
these cases in the absence of a spe- 
cific showing of “hardship.” 

Since the denial of the exemption 
of bank service charges last year, 


* 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


CiTy NATIONAL DANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Destors MUTUAL 
Cphevestors STOCK FUND 
DpPovestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Cx OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


pPovestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


we have had many conferences with 
representatives of the OPS, seeking 
various means of obtaining relief 
for the banks which were seeking 
adjustments in their service charges 
and for other banks which were in- 
terested in obtaining relief, espe- 
cially in view of increased costs dur- 
ing recent years. In this connection, 
various up-to-date cost data have 
been submitted to the OPS. Like- 
wise, special application was made 
to exclude the earnings credit used 
in service charge analysis from con- 
trol. This application was denied by 
OPS. In our efforts to obtain relief 


tor banks we have had the assis. 
tance of a number of bankers who 
have an intimate knowledge of ser- 
vice charge operations and are rep 
resentative of both large and smal) 
banks. 

Some weeks ago Max L. Feinberg, 
director of the OPS Service Tradeg 
and Export-Import Branch, which 
has jurisdiction over bank service 
charges, indicated he would welcome 
assistance in seeing if some genera] 
principles could be developed which 
the OPS could apply in passing on 
applications by banks for adjust- 
ments in their service charges. He 
also indicated that the OPS might 
issue a supplemental regulation ap- 
plying exclusively to bank service 
charges, if that should be found 
feasible. 

It was hoped that this would pro- 
vide an opportunity to find a formula 
which would permit increases in ser- 
vice charges to meet rising costs 
without the necessity of a showing 
of lower over-all earnings as com- 
pared to the pre-Korean period. It 
was believed that there was justifi- 
cation for such a formula, since the 
increased costs have been largely 
concentrated in that segment of 
banking activity which is subject 
to service charges, whereas the 
revenue from such service charges 
constitute only a small percentage 
of the total earnings of a bank. 


Ws this in mind, a formula was 
developed which gave recognition to 
increases in costs per employee since 
the pre-Korean period. This formula 
was presented to the OPS, but was 
turned down because the OPS in- 
sisted that as a matter of policy they 
could not completely disregard the 
earning picture. 

In an endeavor to meet the OPS 
position, the formula was revised to 
reflect not only increased costs but 
also increased earnings from the de- 
posit accounts against which the 
service charges are applied. This re- 
vised formula was also unacceptable 
to the OPS. 

The OPS was adamant in its posi- 
tion that the over-all earnings of 
the bank must be considered in de- 
termining whether relief should be 
granted. It became apparent in the 
light of this position that no formula 
could be devised that would be ac- 
ceptable to the OPS which did not 
take into consideration substantially 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149) 
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1951- ANOTHER 


RECORD YEAR 


UN SETUING 
The American 


family 


The Beneficial 
Loan System in 1951 extended more 
financial assistance to families than 
ever before, by making 1,453,490 
small loans totaling $430,760,725. 
These loans, averaging $297, were 
used mainly to pay off pre-existing 
debts—not for the production or dis- 
tribution of goods—and therefore 
had little if any inflationary effect. 
Keeping the family in business 


through times of temporary finan- 
cial stress is the business of the Bene- 
ficial Loan System. 


1951 net earnings of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation and subsidiaries 
amounted to $12,479,331, setting the 
seventh consecutive yearly record, 
compared with $9,967,255 for the 
previous year. After payment of 
dividends on Preferred Stock, this is 


BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


AMOUNT OF 
LOANS MADE 


YEAR-END 
NOTES OUTSTANDING 


PER COMMON SHARE 
| EARNINGS | CASH DIVS. 


CONSOLIDATED 
NET INCOME 


Cash 


$ 66,012,556 
78,948,881 
141,488,729 
141,839,884 
180,882,354 
203,995,077 
229,041,935 
261,077,869 
316,390,109 


430,760,725 


$ 38,706,865 
52,952,489 
77,730,631 
69,244,134 

104,894,284 
118,092,186 
134,503,123 
151,189,179 
207,494,743 


250,482,062 


$ 2.32 | $ 1.50 


2.21 1.50 
1.85 


2.61 | 
1.20 


2.11 | 
2.25 1.50 
2.56 1.50 
3.14, 1.650 
2.76 | 1.50b| 
1.75 


3.08 | 
3.80 | 


$5,331,294 
5,574,292 
6,431,382 
4,589,307 
5,563,343 
6,431,432 
8,012,503 
8,264,030 
9,967,255 


12,479,331 


a Plus dividend declared in Common Stock of Continental Motor Coach Lines, Inc., paid in 1949. 

b Plus dividends of 12 per cent in Common Stock of Company. 

¢ Plus dividend of 5 per cent in Common Stock of Company declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor carrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Assets 


Instalment Notes 


Receivable 


Less—Reserve 


for Losses 


Accounts Receivable 


Total Current Assets 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges 


TOTAL 


13,186,978 


$ 28,786,532 


$250,482,062 


237,295,084 
166,139 
$266,247,755 

9,956,060 
$276,203,815 


Liabilities 
Loans Payable 
Federal Income Taxes 
Accounts Payable 
Employees’ Thrift Accounts 
Total Current Liabilities 
Long Term Debt 
Deferred Income, Etc. 
Minority Interests 
Capital Stock and Surplus 
TOTAL 


OUTSTANDING 
COMMON SHARES 
2,014,300 
2,173,394 
2,314,989 
2,000,000 
2,383,100 
2,383,100 
2,383,100 
2,728,208 
3,091,364 


2.00- 3,222,293 


$ 46,832,900 
9,304,758 
4,116,488 

6,850,215 

$ 67,104,361 

119,878,000 
4,021,284 
4,027,025 
81,173,145 
$276,203,815 


equivalent to $3.80 per share on 
3,222,293 shares of Common Stock 
outstanding December 31, 1951, 
compared with $3.08 per share on 
3,091,364 shares outstanding at the 
end of 1950. Cash dividends of $2.00 
per common share were paid in 
1951, as against $1.75 per share in 
1950. In addition, a 5 per cent Com- 
mon Stock Dividend was declared 
Dec. 3, 1951 and paid Jan. 31, 1952. 


During the year Instalment 
Notes Receivable increased by 
$42,987,319 and at the year- 
end exceeded a quarter of a 
billion dollars. These notes 
represented 1,118,131 accounts 
with an average unpaid bal- 
ance of $224. Growth in total 
assets was $49,935,997. Capital 
Stock and Surplus increased 
by $6,535,002 to a total of 
$81,173,145. 


The number of loan offices 
increased by 87 during the 
year and now totals 713—with 
652 located in the United 
States and 61 in Canada. Of 
these, 575 offices use the name 
Personal Finance Company 
and 90 use Commonwealth 
Loan Company. 


A copy of the Company’s com- 
plete Annual Report for 1951 
will be furnished upon request. 


@ ti (7 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 


which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of providing 
information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, any securities. 
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How you can make a profit of $27,295.97 
and go in the hole! 


1. According to our accountants, Union 
Oil made a net profit during 1951 of 
$27,295,971. If this bookkeeping profit 
represented the company’s actual “take”’ 
our 38,347 common share owners would 
be overjoyed. But after paying dividends 
of $11,444,259, we actually ended up on 
the minus side of the ledger to the sum 
of $7,534,000 in working capital. 


4. We obviously can’t keep dipping into 
our working capital indefinitely and stay 
in business. For if we do we’ll eventually 
run out of money tocarry our receivables, 
inventories, etc., and pay our daily oper- 
ating expenses. That’s why something 
has to be done about a situation that 
affects not only us but every U.S. cor- 
poration. 


2. Here's the reason: In 1951 we had to 
spend $62,421,000 for replacement of 
worn-out equipment and oil properties 
and to enlarge our facilities to meet the 
greatly increased demand in the West 
for petroleum products. This money 
came from three sources. 


5. Briefly it is this: The sums the tax 
collector allows you to set aside for 
depreciation and depletion are based on 
what things cost when you acquired them 
—not what it costs to replace them to- 
day. Since these depreciation funds 
aren’t adequate to replace equipment 
and oil properties at today’s prices, we 
have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. 


3. $40,281,000 of it came from the 
“depreciation and depletion”’ allow- 
ance. (The sums a corporation sets aside 
each year to replace equipment and oil 
properties when tkey’re worn out.) 
$14,606,000 of it was made up out of 
profits. $7,534,000 of it was taken from 
working capital—the ‘‘checking ac- 
count’’ a business keeps on hand for day- 
to-day expenditures. 


6. On top of this, extremely heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings make it almost 
impossible to retain enough profits to 
make up the difference. So we have to 
take it from working capital. That’s 
why we must have a tax policy that will 
permit corporations to earn enough for 
the replacement and expansion neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity and 
economic growth of the nation. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 
the same criteria presently applied 
under the “hardship” provisions in 
CPR No. 34. 

However, more progress was made 
in working out some of the special 
situations. These situations, among 
others, cover the establishment of 
service charges in new branches or 
pranches resulting from mergers; 
shifting from the use of average bal- 
ances to minimum balances for de- 
termining the earnings credit if 
desired; adjustment of charges for 
individual items which would not in- 
volve an over-all increase in service 
charge earnings; and adoption of 
service charges on a change from 
non-par to par collection practices. 

There appears to be general agree- 
ment as to methods by which these 
situations can be met and the OPS 
is giving consideration to a supple- 
mental regulation under which these 
situations could be handled where it 
is not possible now under CPR No. 
34. 


Even so, it is too early to be cer- 
tain that a regulation can be devised 
that will fully and adequately take 
care of these situations. It is even 
possible that the OPS will find that 
the drafting of such regulations is 
impossible and they will be aban- 
doned. However, we are hopeful 
that such will not be the case and 
that at least some degree of relief 
not now available in these situations 
will be provided. 

The committee felt that banks 
should be advised of what action had 
been and is being taken, even though 
it cannot provide more definite in- 
formation at this time. If and when 
supplemental regulations are issued 
by the OPS, the banks will be 
promptly advised. 


IA 


Necessity is the argument of those 
who have no good reasons. 


The woman who thinks she 
doesn’t need make-up is really vain. 


It’s all right to blow your horn, 
but at least do it from the little end. 


Conceit makes an 
satisfied with himself. 


ignoramus 


All you need to make a successful 
marriage is one unselfish partner. 


Success in business tends to give 
&@ person poise and avoirdupois. 
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ts of Los Angeles 


Metropolitan Area employ over 


25% of America’ 


ers. Aircraft (airf 


s aircraft work- 
rames and parts) 


is the Southland’s largest manu- 
facturing industry, accounting for 
27% of all factory employment. 
Payroll currently is at a rate in 
excess of $600,000,000 per year; 
over 142,000 persons employed. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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OF LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1952 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government 
Securities 

State and Municipal 
Securities 

Other Bonds and 
Securities 


Loans (less reserves) 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Liability under Acceptances 
and L/C 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$ 379,963,707.45 


964,548,428.39 


494,533,250.01 
4,975,256.10 


4,500,157.49 
4,300, 140.84 
120,509.18 


$1,852,941,449.46 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 30,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 49,502,873.87 $ 109,502,873.87 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 14,378,778.90 
Interest Collected—Unearned 3,049,281.96 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Liability 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits—Time 

—Demand 


4,500,241.93 
244,918.07 
$ 607,285,230.90 


--_1,113,980,123.83 _1,721,265,354.73 


$1,852,941,449.46 
Securities carried at $178,217,529.14 are pledged to secure trust funds 


and U. S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


Robert E. Gross Fred B. Ortman 

L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd John J. Pike 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie Elbridge H. Stuart 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 

James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 


Elmo H. Conley 


138 Offices and Branches serving 
Central and Southern California 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Southwood 


SELL MORE 
HOMES 
BY 
OFFERING 
VARIETY 


One of the most important reasons 
why Peaseway Franchise Builders 
consistently profit is that they can 
offer a complete line of homes at a 
price and a design for every buyer. 
8 basic Peaseway floor plans in all 
—with exterior variations prac- 
tically unlimited. 


Shown here is the Peaseway “South- 
wood,” 875 square feet, with 3 
bedrooms ... a home favored by 
budget-wise buyers. But this is just 
one of the many desirable Pease- 
way designs. Others range up to 
the contemporary design “Arch- 
wood,” 1410 square feet with 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths, truly a 
home for the luxury-minded. 


As a Peaseway Franchise Builder, 
your customers can enjoy this ver- 
satility of the complete Peaseway 
line . . . enjoy the handsome re- 
wards that fast construction, rapid 
turnover, and an assured market 
offer. 

Investigate this Pease way to prof- 
its. Write today for complete in- 
formation. 


| Prices range $7000—FHA Accepted 


PeaSeway 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF. 
« « « first in better living. 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY | 
ROOM 532 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
"In business in Cincinnati since 1893" | 
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Dependence of Business on Banks 


HE Increased Dependence of Busi- 
ness on the Commercial Banks 
is the subject of an article in a re- 
cent Bulletin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Finance of New York 
University. The following para- 
graphs are taken from the article: 
“Economic and financial develop- 
ments of the past few years have 
indicated that in the future, busi- 
ness may become more dependent 
on bank credit than was the case 
from the middle Twenties to about 
1948. The principal reason for this 
development is the increased need 
for working capital brought about 
by an expansion in the volume of 
business as well as by a substantial 
increase in the cost of doing busi- 
ness. At the present time it takes 
two to three times as much capital 
to finance a given volume of busi- 
ness as was necessary 10 years ago. 
“While it is obvious that business 
will continue to have its ups and 
downs and that the business cycle 
has not been eliminated, it seems 
fair to assume that because of the 
rapid increase in population and the 
dynamic character of the economy, 
business will continue at a high 
level. The peaks in the future will 
be higher than previous peaks and 
the lows will not go as far down as 
in previous depressions. Moreover, 
while it is possible that commodity 
prices and the cost of doing busi- 
ness may witness a moderate de- 
cline, a large portion of the inflation 
is permanently imbedded in the 
economy of the country... . 


Effect of Taxes 


“In addition to increased taxes, 
the acceleration of tax payments 
will also contribute materially to 
the increased dependence of business 
on the banks. From now on, it may 
be expected that, because of tax 
borrowing, the volume of loans will 
not witness the same seasonal de- 
cline in the first half of the year as 
in the past. By the same token, the 
seasonable increase during the sec- 
ond half of the year will be at least 
in part counter-balanced by the re- 
payment of tax loans. 

“Because of the rapid increase in 
the volume of deposits and loans 
during the past few years and be- 
cause the increase in capital re- 
sources of the banks has not kept 


pace with the growth of deposits and 
loans, the question arises whether 
the banks will be in a position to 
meet all the legitimate requirements 
of industry, trade, and agriculture, 
The ratio of capital resources to risk 
assets of insured commercial banks 
on June 30, 1951, was 17.2 percent 
as compared with 27.5 percent at the 
end of 1939. The ability of a bank 
to extend credit is limited not only 
by its reserve position but also by 
the ratio of its capital funds to risk 
assets. Under these circumstances 
the logical course for the banks to 
follow would be to increase their 
own capital resources. In fact, many 
banks have already done this. For 
most institutions, however, this is 
not easy because the shares of many 
banks are selling below book value. 
Moreover, the increase in taxes as 
well as the imposition of excess- 
profits taxes has further reduced the 
ability of banks to increase their 
capital funds through retained earn- 
ings. 


Banks Have Acted 


“The banks, aware of the duty 
and responsibility that rest on them, 
have taken measures to increase 
their capital resources. Some have 
increased their dividends in order 
to make their shares more attrac- 
tive. Others have revalued undis- 
closed or undervalued assets, while 
others are contemplating the is- 
suance, where it is legally possible, 
of debentures. What effect the re- 
tirement of preferred stock held by 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will have on the capital re- 
sources of the banks still remains 
to be seen. The increased reliance 
of business on the banks will also 
accentuate the bank-merger move- 
ment. This trend has already as- 
sumed considerable proportion in the 
last few years and in all probability 
it will continue, affecting not only 
small and medium-sized banking in- 
stitutions but also some large ones. 
While on the whole the merger 
movement is sound, the fact should 
not be overlooked that the unit bank- 
ing system plays a very important 
role in the economy. It certainly is 
not to the advantage of the coun- 
try and to the banks themselves to 
see many small and well-managed 
banking institutions disappear.” 


BANKING 
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Trust Service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


financing of the Alton, Illinois, Boy Scout program names 
the Alton Banking & Trust Company trustee. 

Under the indenture, large or small gifts may be made 
to the trustee directly or through the Piasa Bird Boy Scout 
Council. Gifts may consist of any kind of property—per- 
sonal, such as cash, stocks, bonds, real estate, etc—and may 
be made by any person, group, or corporation. 


The purpose, of course, is to broaden the base of Scout 
financing. 


Will Booklet Ad Pulls Big Response 


A PHENOMENAL response” is the way The Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company of Toledo characterizes the returns from 
two insertions of a newspaper advertisement offering the 
booklet, How to Plan Your Will. Sixty-two percent of those 
asking for the book were men and 38 percent, women. 

A number of employers asked for copies to distribute 
among their employees. 


“Kurrency Kapers” Defines Trust Terms 


T HE who, what, where, when, and why mystery of the trust 
department was solved for the employees of the banking 
department by the Fort Wayne National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, in a recent issue of its house organ, Kur- 
rency Kapers. 

Departmental functions defined briefly included the fol- 
lowing: Executor, administrator, guardian (of minor or 
of an aged or incompetent person), trustee under a will, 
trustee under an agreement, agent or custodian, stock trans- 
fer agent, stock registrar, dividend paying agent, depositary, 
and trustee under a bond issue. 


Trust School at Northwestern U 


T HE seventh annual Trust Development School will be held 
on the downtown campus of Northwestern University 
from August 11 to 29, announces the trust division of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, sponsors of the school in co- 
operation with Northwestern’s School of Commerce. 

The shortage of trust new-business men, the need for in- 
stalling a new business consciousness in trust administrative 
men, and the difficulties encountered in internal training 
programs led a group of Chicago trust men to pool their 
talents in organizing the school. 

Curriculum includes the study of the laws of wills, de- 
scent, and trust, and of estate, inheritance, income, and gift 
taxes. Emphasis is placed on the hows and whys of estate 
planning and on practical aspects of selling trust business. 


Mutual Investment Share States 


 — specifically permitting trustee use of investment 
company shares: 

Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts (by Probate Let- 
ter), Nebraska, New Hampshire’, New Jersey’, New Mexico, 
North Dakota’, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“Prudent Man” states with no specific provision for in- 
vestment company shares: 

California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New York‘, Oregon, Pennsylvania’, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 

— 3—50% limitation. 


1—50% limitation. 4—-35% limitation. 
2—40% limitation. 5—334%% limitation. 


Investment Programming 


= C. TREScOTT, vice-president, First Bank and 


May 1952 


Trust Company, South Bend, spoke on “Trust Investment 
Programming” at the recent trust conference of the In- 
diana Bankers Association in Indianapolis. Points of par- 
ticular interest to Indiana bankers, according to a test 
survey, were covered by the speaker. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts, lifted from context, on some of the points: 


The corporate trustee’s investment responsibility: “We 
first prepare an investment review which gives a break- 
down as to the character of the assets which have been de- 
livered to us as executor or administrator. ... This review 
contains the date of death valuations on all items where 
this information can be obtained and it also contains an 
extension of interest, dividend, and rental income so that 
a determination can be made of the amount of annual in- 
come the estate will provide. 

“It is not our policy to defer liquidation of securities to 
pay taxes until the closing of the estate unless there be 
some special reason which makes delay appear prudent. 
Assuming the ‘average’ estate, we program the liquida- 
tion about as follows: We sell sufficient securities in the 
second or third month of administration to provide one- 
third of the estimated estate taxes, another one-third at 
the seventh- to eighth-month period after the opening of 
the estate, and the last one-third in the twelfth to four- 
teenth month from the opening of the estate... . 

“The pattern followed as to the selection of the securi- 
ties for sale generally is as follows: First we sell the 
odds and ends, small holdings of a few shares and where 
the dollar amount is small. . . . Secondly, we are inclined 
to select those securities which, in our judgment, are of 
mediocre investment quality. Next, we work on the over- 
size commitments to bring about a better diversification 
of the assets, especially if there is a resultant trust... . 


S hould common stocks be purchased now? “When the 
corporate trustee purchases common stock, the assumption 
is that it is part of a well-integrated plan wherein an 
initial calculation has been made as to the amount of 
market risks this particular fund should assume. The 
degree of risk the fund can assume governs, of course, the 
amount of fixed income-bearing securities—bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks—and common stocks that should be held. 
Therefore, when it comes to the timing and selection of 
common stocks for this particular fund, whereas the then 
existing level of the market is not to be ignored, we think 
the properly selected common stock should be purchased 
without having the jitters over the precise timing. .. . 

“ .. We should guard against being disarmed by sur- 
face judgments and try to keep our perspective as to our 
real responsibilities. 

“Whereas today we have been in a rising trend in the 
market for approximately three years, we do not believe 
that any of you are convinced that there no longer are 
good values in today’s market. The corporate trustee. . 
will never be thanked for digging around in the bottom 
of the barrel for bargains, or for attempting to breathe 
life into ‘dying ducks.’ Even after the securities market 
has been in a rising trend for any length of time, we all 
should know by now that the securities the corporate trus- 
tee should have under consideration are the best securities 
money can buy. 

“. .. I will not hesitate to tell you that I recently made 
a list of some 40 stocks which at today’s prices we would 
be willing to purchase for conservative funds. .. . I think 
your own examination ... will also convince you that 
there are sound values in today’s market. Thus, my answer 
to your question, ‘Should common stocks be purchased now’ 
is ‘yes,’ but anyone who interprets that to mean we are 
bullish on the market as a whole has grossly misinterpreted 
the point.” 

Mr. Trescott’s views on other points will be covered 
next month. 
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Ways to Lack 


LIQUID LIABILITY 


@ When you say that collateral has “washed 
out” it may be no figure of speech. It is a phys- 
ical fact when your ultimate security is land 
where soil erosion runs rampant. 

Whole fields and farms, to a total acreage 
equal to whole states, already have been com- 
pletely ruined. Now written off, they are not 
your worry. You do have a stake in surviving 
farms, most of them suffering a steady loss by 
sheet erosion. The average farm has lost one- 
third of its topsoil, but the average farmer can 
hardly believe it. 

This booklet tells him how to “Win Against 
Water.” It points out the roles of vegetative 
cover, organic matter, tillage methods, and 
terracing. It shows how to build broad-base 
terraces with the one-way disk plow. A similar 
booklet on “Island Terracing” is for farmers 
who use moldboard plows. 

While it inspires and instructs the farmer to 
apply erosion controls with his own equipment, 
either booklet urges him to seek technical 


guidance from the Soil Conservation Service, 
state and county agencies. It credits them as 
creators of methods set forth in its pages. 

We invite you to send for copies of these 
booklets and for a supply if you can put it to 
good use. We also want you to know that, in 
our belief and our policy, the financing of farm 
machinery sales is logical business for local 
financial institutions. 


CASE. 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘“‘Visual Education Materials”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 


Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. _ 
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Some Will-Making Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


full advantage is taken of the pro- 
visions of the 1948 Revenue Act— 
by making either an outright be- 
quest to Mrs. Smith or a testa- 
mentary trust in compliance with 
the act—the marital deduction will 
be $60,000, thereby reducing the 
value of the net taxable estate to 
$60,000. Since the Federal estate 
tax exemption is $60,000, there 
would be no Federal estate tax on 
Mr. Smith’s estate. The residue may 
be left either outright to Mrs. Smith 
or in a conventional testamentary 
trust for her benefit for life, with 
remainder to others. 

In the absence of an appreciation 
of the assets included in the marital 
deduction bequest between the dates 
of death of the husband and wife, 
the creation of the conventional 
trust will avoid the imposition of 
a “second” Federal estate tax on the 
estate of Mrs. Smith with respect to 
such trust assets. 

In those states which have en- 
acted legislation providing for the 
establishment of common trust 
funds by banks enjoying trust 
powers, the relatively small testa- 
mentary trust is currently receiving 
a much warmer reception by the 
trust officer. Since the property in- 
cluded in the bequest qualifying for 
the marital deduction will be sub- 
ject to tax in the estate of Mrs. 
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“As a matter of fact, you'd have to call 
it a defense industry loan. We manu- 
facture boxing gloves.” 


May 1952 


Smith, regardless of the time of her 
death in relation to that of her hus- 
band, a testamentary provision em- 
powering the trustee to invade 
principal for her benefit should re- 
quire the exhaustion of such prop- 
erty (if left in trust) before resort- 


ing to the assets of the conventional | 


trust. 


Assuming that Mrs. Smith does | 
not have a separate estate, the value | 
in the | 
marital deduction bequest at the | 


of the property included 


time of her death will probably 


amount to less than the specific | 


exemption of $60,000, thereby effect- 
ing a maximum savings in Federal 
estate taxes of $9,500. If Mrs. 


Smith dies simultaneously with her | 
husband, or survives him by only | 


a short period and has a separate 


estate, the aggregate of such prop- | 
erty and that included in the mari- | 
tal deduction gift received from her | 
husband may exceed in value the | 
$60,000 exemption, thereby subject- | 
ing her estate to a Federal tax and | 
reducing to such extent the tax sav- 


ings realized in Mr. Smith’s estate. 


If Mrs. Smith Survives 


If, however, Mrs. Smith survives | 
her husband by several years she | 
will have the benefit of the use of | 


the fund representing such tax sav- 
ings during her life. Also, she may 


consume part or all of the property | 


included in the marital deduction 


bequest (whether outright or in | 


trust with a power to appoint by 
deed). 
Secondly, in addition to provisions 


designed to effect tax savings, the | 


wills of Mr. and Mrs. Smith may 
provide a common scheme for the 
distribution of their 
assets in the event of nonsurvivor- 
ship. Such a provision will be effec- 
tive whether their deaths are simul- 


taneous or one survives the other | 
for a short period, for the will of | 
the survivor will become the vehicle | 
for the ultimate distribution of the | 
excepting only | 


property of both, 
property left in trust by the one 
first dying. Thirdly, they may enter 


into an enforcible agreement to ex- | 
ecute wills providing for the ulti- | 
mate disposition of their combined | 


properties upon the death of the 
survivor. (END) 


| 


combined | 


NATURE CREATED 


DIAMONDS 
TITANIUM RUTILE 


(Otherwise known by various colorful trade names) 


The HUDSON GEM... 
A POSSESSION to cherish 
... all the years of a life 


More Brilliant Than Diamonds 


This product featured in editorial write-ups 
in Saturday Evening Post, Readers’ Digest, 
Time, The New York Times Magazine, etc. 


(Actual photos of our product) 
ATTENTION: Those who wear DIAMONDS! 


You need not wear your large, valuable diamonds all the 
time. Instead, you may wear TITANIUM RUTILE by 
HUDSON, a laboratory research triumph. Elemental fusion 
of nature’s fiery components results in man’s most brilliant 
semological achievement. The HUDSON GEM, so very 
carefully made for your loved one, is now presented by our 
director. This marvelous new synthetic is made from Ti- 
tanium Dioxide and is 1/7th BRIGHTER THAN DIA- 
MONDS. 10% greater light refraction index than diamonds. 
We do a considerable business with PAWNBROKERS since 
they must have Hudson's product on hand for comparison. 
Now, at last, our product is available DIRECTLY TO YOU 
BY MAIL (not sold in stores). WONDERFUL OPPOR- 
TUNITY for the engaged couple. Give your bride a Hudson 
Gem Company's Rutile and put the tremen- 
dous cash differenee in the bank for a happy 
and prosperous home. “COMMENDED by 
the Consumer Service Bureau of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE as acivertised therein."" HUD- 
SON, alone, enjoys this distinguished recog- 
nition. Sold by us in sizes from 1 to 10 
carats at $8.00 per carat plus 20°) fed. tax. 
Order any size you want at this price (1, 
1%, 2, 2%. 3, 3%. 4. 4%. 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8. 8%. 9. 
916. 10.) NOTE: THIS IS THE SELF- SAME PRODUCT 
WIDELY SOLD ELSEWHERE UP TO $27 PER CARAT. 
Available in BRILLIANT (round 58 facet same as a dia- 
mond) or EMERALD (oblong) cuts. Emerald eyts must be 
“TAI MAHAL” (India’s Ar- Carats or over. 
chitectural Masterplece) STAR 
SAPPHIRES and STAR RU- M 
BIES another HUDSON 
wonder, is presented. These fab- 
ulous laboratory developments 
are copied from natural mined 
stones valued in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500 per carat. There 
are perhaps only 500 stones of 
such collectors’ rank in the 
ENTIRE WORLD. In RUBIES 
or SAPPHIRES from 5 to 50 
carats, your choice at $10.00 ii, 
per carat. Add tax, of course — 
Gifted with a truly inspired unbelievably magnificent DIF- 
FUSED RADIANCE. Indistinguishable from THE GEN- 
UINE. A PAWNBROKER’S NECESSITY. As a special 
service for our patrons we offer WITH OUR HUDSON 
gsemological creations, SETTINGS, without any additional 
mounting charge. You merely give ring size and specify 
LADIES’ or MEN’S. Each one is SOLID (4kt. GOLD 
(white or yellow, your choice). Ladies’ Tiffany type— 
$15.00: Men’s—$20.00 (Gypsy or Box type, your choice) 
plus 20% fed. tax. Please add 50¢ postage and handling on 
all orders. DEALERS: You may now order directly from us 
since, as you see, our price per carat is below wholesale 
Prepaid or C.O.D. orders only. Our price does not permit 
open accounts. 30 DAY FREE TRIAL—UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Your local friendly, trusted 
jeweler will gladly set in a mounting of your choice. Let 
him be YOUR JUDGE. Send check or money order. 


HUDSON GEM COMPANY ix: 


574 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


OUR associates will be in- 
terested in perfecting their 
letter-writing skill. Show 
them “Better Bank Public 
Relations by Mail” on 


page 50 


AUTOMATIC TELLERS CASH TICKETS 


these 


J. Worth Baker & Co. 
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4 tickets” speed” auditing” procedures. Numbered or 
blank. in pink or white, packaged 1000 to box 
Quantity discounts. Immediate shipment. Write for 
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Impact's 
studies 


weekly economic 
help nationally known 
corporations and small businesses 
alike with day-by-day and future 
plans. That’s why last month 
more commercial banks than ever 
before, desirous of cooperating 
to the utmost with business, dis- 
tributed IMPACT. 


IMPACT 


the weekly economic digest, in- 
terprets business activity and 
correlates it with Government 
thinking and actions, giving rea- 
sons based on facts and figures. 
Thus, it regularly provides a 
clearer understanding of today’s 
economic climate—so vital to 
future plans. IMPACT is read 
where sales and production plans 
are considered — where business 
and its financing are planned. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES 


INC, 


53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ATTRACT AND INFORM 
CUSTOMERS! 


DISTINCTIVE, CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DISPLAY SIGNS 


for lobby or exterior use 
—also desk name plates. 


Send for illustrated catalog of 


our complete and distinctive line. 


ACME BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARD CORP. 


37 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


New Books 


A “Company of Protesters” 


THE WELFARE STATE AND THE NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE. Edited by Sheldon 
Glueck. Addison-Wesley Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 289 pp. $3.50. 


HIS is a symposium, assembled 
by a Harvard University Law 


| School professor, on “some of the 


threatening tendencies of our times.” 
It comprises, as Professor Glueck 
points out, addresses and articles by 
distinguished persons, dealing with 
several of “the more questionable 
politico - economic improvisions of 
the past decade.” 

The presentation, notes the edi- 


| tor, is “frankly one-sided, although 
| it is many-faceted.” 


It offers the 
views of “those who have doubt and 
concern about what is happefing in 
Washington, and thence in other 
parts of the country, on the socio- 
economic front.” This “company of 


| protesters” includes men of both 
| major parties and of many profes- 
| sions: 


Bernard Baruch, Vannevar 


| Bush, Harry F. Byrd, Donald K. 
| David, John Foster Dulles, Dwight 


D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
Raymond Moley, Edwin G. Nourse, 
Roscoe Pound, Donald Richberg, 
Walter E. Spahr, and the editors of 
Life. 

Professor Glueck, who contributes 
an introductory chapter, observes 
that these are “wholesomely pa- 
triotic men” whose patriotism con- 


| sists simply of a justifiable appreci- 
_ ation of the American dream and 
| the American achievement. “They 
| would like our country,” he con- 
| tinues, “to develop much farther its 
| enormous potentialities, as an ever 
| more striking demonstration and 


| symbol of what free men of energy, 
| vision, and devotion to ideals of the 
| worth of men and the value of fair 
| play can accomplish. ... 


“They are men who, apart from 
the evidence of their conspicuous 
achievements in the various profes- 
sions, possess a great deal of old- 
fashioned common sense, not easily 


| deflected or duped by shibboleths or 


slogans.” 


Other Books 


BiG BUSINESS METHODS FOR THE 
SMALL BUSINESS. Edited by Robert 


S. Holzman and A. Kip Livingston, 
Harper, New York. 307 pp. $5. 
Twelve authors make available to 
the small businessman expert coun- 
sel and managerial knowledge on 
budgeting, finances, banking, per- 
sonnel administration, pensions, 
profit sharing, advertising, law, in- 
surance, taxation, office manage- 
ment, and profit control. The bank- 
ing chapter is by Arthur J. Morris, 
chairman of the Morris Plan Cor- 
poration of America. The text is in 
question and answer form. 


MAKE YOUR BUSINESS LETTERS 
MAKE FRIENDS. By James F. Bender. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 246 pp. 
$3.50. A prominent business con- 
sultant offers the principles of good- 
business letter writing—‘‘the tech- 
nique of expressing friendliness on 
letterheads.”’ 


INVESTMENT ADVICE FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN. By Howard A. Bolton 
and Wilford J. Eiteman. Masterco 
Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 90 pp. 
$3.50. Covers investment programs, 
insurance, securities, and security 
analysis. The need for fundamental 
soundness is stressed. 


Luoyp’s. By C. E. Golding and D. 
King-Page. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
214 pp. $4.50. The history, business 
and services of a world-famous or- 
ganization. 


Your RUGGED CONSTITUTION. By 
Bruce Allyn Findlay and Esther 
Blair Findlay. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. $1.50 
(in lots less than 100). 274 pp. We’re 
told that at least three large New 
York City banks—Chase, National 
City and Hanover—are among the 
100 businesses which have dis- 
tributed this timely book, available 
in a 1952 edition, to their employees. 
Articles and sections of the Consti- 
tution are simply and accurately ex- 
plained in an interesting exposition 
of how “America’s House of Free- 
dom” was built. Sprightly drawings 


‘and diagrams add to reader interest. 


Editorial expenses for the book's 
production as a work in Stanford's 
American Ideals Series were met 
under a grant; all other publishing 
costs are carried by the press. 
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With a deep bow 
to Banking 


(both the profession and the Magazine) 


. for the recent research which 
established that 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


is ranked first (along with Banking) 
in being considered “Most Interesting or Useful” 


to bankers, among 8 business or banking publications. 


Unusual? Not at all! Similar studies among 
executives in other fields of business disclose 
that they, too, are giving The Journal the highest 
priority in their reading time—and esteem. 


In fact, a recent report on the reading 
preferences of corporate officers and executives 
listed in Poor's Directory, discloses that 
The Wall Street Journal tops all magazines and 


newspapers. (Ask to see this report.) 
Thus, to do business with banks, or for banks, 


you should investigate the advertising opportunities 
offered by The National Business Daily. 
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Business Aids 


Home Planners’ Libraries 


Bacx month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


A NEW TELEPHONE DIC- 
TATION SYSTEM providing 
economical dictation facilities 
for multiple users has been 
announced by the Gray Manu- 
facturing Company, Incorpo- 
rated. 

The PhonAudograph con- 
nects users to the single re- 
cording machine by private 
line, giving them complete con- 
trol of the system. This easy- 

to-use system offers features such as push-button con- 
trol for unlimited “listen back,” for making correc- 


tions or giving special instructions to the secretary, 
and a private line between the dictator and secretary. 
After any review or “listen back,’’ the machine auto- 
matically returns to “record” position at the point 
where dictation was interrupted. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
This 10-page basic introductory 
outline which illustrates and 
explains all types of negotiable 
instruments can be used by 
banks in training new person- 
nel. Includes chapters on ne- 
gotiable instruments, types of 
instruments, documents, and 
terms. Write to The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Pine Street, New 
York 15, New York. 


AT Younseis 
ACROSS THE COUNTER AND... 


SELL AS CUSTOMERS LIKE 
IT. This 140-page guide to suc- 
cessful retail selling, by W. E. 
Sawyer collaborating with A. C. 
Busse, presents a complete, 
tested self-development program 
for retail sales people. Empha- 
sizes the importance to the 
salesman of learning to under- 
stand his customers and to think 
constructively about himself. 
Useful to banks engaged in sales 


New Products 


Operations Industrial 


training or business clinics. Available at $2.50 from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10 New York. 


MOBILE LIVING IS BASIC. A 
14-page illustrated outline of the 
trailer coach industry. Includes 
information on its growth and 
size, and discusses use of mo- 
bile homes during and after 
World War II. Illustrations show 
the steps in the construction of 
these units. Homes For The Mo- 
bile Population offers more com- 
plete information and statistics 
on this industry. A third book- 
let, Trailer Dealer Sales Opportunities, is also avail- 
able. Write to Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


POSTAGE ECONOMIES, 
MAILING METHODS AND 
ENVELOPE FACTS. A 52- 
page booklet of facts, figures 
and diagrams covering postal 
regulations on all types of do- 
mestic and foreign mail, with 
index for rapid reference to 
each postal problem encoun- 
tered. Includes suggestions re- 
garding the type of envelopes 
best suited to specific pur- 
poses. Also contains an eight- 
page review of tested mailing 
methods, including mailing list data, enclosures, form- 
of-mailing, follow-ups, etc. Write to Mail-Well Envelope 
Company, 2136 S.E. 7th Avenue, Portland 14, Oregon. 


THE CELOTEX BOOK OF 
HOME PLANS. This 31-page 
booklet, illustrated in full color, 
contains architects’ drawings 
and floor plans for 20 modern 
homes. Includes list of building 
terms, together with structural 
details for foundations, walls 
and ceilings, covering both plas- 
ter and dry wall construction. 
Available for 25 cents from The 
Celotex Corporation, 120 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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to increase typing production? 


You won’t be after a “look-see” Test* 


IN TYPEWRITERS 


on the new Conomy- 


The Remington Electri-conomy is really sparking news in the 
typing world today . . . new speed to increase typing production — 
new operating ease to lighten typing work for secretaries —plus 
new beauty and readability for correspondence and reports. 

Yes, the “years-ahead”’ superiority in design, construction and 
performance has put the Remington Electri-conomy way out in 
front in the electric typing field—where it is successfully and 
squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need of 
business organizations to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 


Room 2091, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
(C0 Please arrange for FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office. 


(CD Please send me a copy of FREE folder ‘TAKE A LETTER’ 
(RE 8499), 


Name 
Company 


Address. 
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NEW CUMMINS 
SUPER 270 


ENDORSES 
ENTIRE DAY'S 


CHECKS IN 
MINUTES! 


450 CHECKS A MINUTE! 


Its tremendous speed of 27,000 endorse- 
ments an hour handles 2,000 checks in 
5 minutes, nearly 7,000 in 15 minutes! 
Automatically feeds, endorses, dates and 
stacks in sequence, either separately or 
while microfilming. No matter how small 


or large your bank, the 270 saves time, | 


| Commonwealth Investment Company 


cuts costs. Write today. 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. B-52 


Please send us complete information on the 
new Cummins Super 270 High Speed Electric 
Endorser. 


' 


Originators of Perforators 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


May, 1952 


Acme Bulletin and Directory Board Corpora- 
tien 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company . 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. ..........+ 125 
American Appraisal Company ............ 30 
American Automatic Typewriter Company... 
American Cancer Society 

American Credit Indemnity Company...... 128 
American Express Company ..........Cover IV 


American Steel & Wire Company and Cyclone 
Fence Division eee 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 5 
American Trust Company, San Franciseo.... 115 
Anglo-California National Bank, San Francisco 72 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited .. 6 


48 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

Baker Company, J. Worth 

Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Credito del Peru 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Shenae. 


Bank Building and Equipment ———— of 
America 


Bankers Development Corporation ..... 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Banque de la Societe Generale de Belgique. . 
Banthrico Industries, Inc. ... 

Barnett National Bank, The 

Beneficial Loan Association 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company .94, 95, 
Business News Associates 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Case Company, J. I. 
Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . . 


| Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


Checkmaster Systems, Inc. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division)... 
City National Bank and Trust Company of 


Coast Book Cover Company 
Columbia Steel Company 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
Consolidated Western Steel Corporation .. 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 
Cover II 
Downey Company, C. L. .......6-eee08 - 112 


Ebasco Services, Incorporated 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A 
Exline, Inc., William 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 
First Boston Corporation 
First National Bank of Chicago 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York.... 
Gulf Oil Company 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident & Indemity Co. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Hudson Gem Company 


-8, 9 | 


Imperial Bank of Canada ... 


Insurance Company of North 
panies, Philadelphia 


International Business Machine 
Investors Diversified Services, Ine. 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company .. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Massey-Harris Company ... 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company... .. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company... 
Mosler Safe Company 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland 

National City Bank of New York.... 
National Homes Corporation 

Neenah Paper Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company .. 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 


Oil Well Supply Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
Pease Woodwork Company 
Pennsylvania Company, The 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Photostat Corporation 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Purse Company 


Recordak Corporation 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 

Richfield Oil Corporation ee 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D.C.... 


Rol-Dex Division 
Company) 


(Watson Manufacturing 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company... . 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles .. 
Shamrock Hotel 

Sikes Company, Inc., The oe 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. C. ... 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. .8, 
Todd Company, Inc., The 


Union Oil Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Union Supply Company 

United Film Service, Inc. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty iisiaienes. 
United States Steel Company 

United States Steel Export Company 
United States Steel Products Company 
United States Steel Supply Company 
Universal Atlas Cement Company... . 


“Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


Virginia Bridge Company . 


Wall Street Journal, The 


Watson Manufacturing Company (Rol-Dex 
Division) 


Weston Company, Byron 
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Why not invite all your customers to “drop in” ? 


You'll be surprised how many of them will, when you have a new Mosler 
Day and Night Depository to accept envelope or bag deposits at any time! 


Isn’t every depositor, large or small, an 
important factor in a bank’s total busi- 
ness? And doesn’t every depositor find 
it impossible, at times, to get to the 


bank during banking hours? 


Why not provide the newest type of 
depository service that will help you 
get every possible after-hours deposit 

. and to every customer who 
finds after-hours banking necessary? It 
will also bring in new accounts. The 
Mosler Day and Night Depository has a 
stainless steel head and has both a slot 
for envelope deposits and a key-operated 


1F IT'S MOSLER.. 


. IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Saf 
‘Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults. . 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 


hopper for bag deposits. It’s the kind of 
unit any customer can use at any time, 
even saves time during banking hours 
when tellers are unusually busy. 


25 keys for hopper entrance door and 
25 deposit bags, lettered with the 
name of your bank, are furnished with 
each installation. 


Why not find out, today, how easily 
this convenient Mosler unit can be in- 
stalled . . . and how simply and safely 
it functions? Mail the coupon, below, 
for complete details! 


FOR BANKS that already have night depository 
service, the Mosler 24 hour Depository, illustrated 
above, can be added separately to provide the dual 
facilities of a Day and Right Depository. 


Another possibility is to replace your present night 
depository, which provides oy bag deposits only, with 
the new Mosler ba lay and Night Depository having 
dual feature. Our engineers will be happy to tell you, 
without obligation, if this can be done economically. 
Liberal allowance will be made on your old depository, 


Mail coupon, today, for complete details! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t B-5 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Since 1848 


NAME 


Please send me further information about the Mosler Day 
and Night Depository. 


. Mosler 
BANK 


bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


All indications from the survey are that saving is 
still the fashion, as much so as it was last year. Sav- 
ings Bonds are still voted first choice as a method of 
saving over bank deposits and stocks, but by a smaller 
lead than last year. 


The poll did not indicate that the demand for new 
cars would exceed the supply even under present out- 
put restrictions but the would-be purchasers of used 
cars number about the same as in the 1951 survey. 
There were fewer persons thinking about buying a new 
house than last year. 


Banking Survey. In order to examine the picture from 
another angle BANKING conducted a mass interview of 
instalment bankers from all parts of the United States 
attending a recent conference in Chicago. 


The questions were of two categories, one having to 
do with the general outlook and the other dealing with 
the condition of instalment credit as a business. 


On the broad outlook the bankers were asked such 
questions as how they accounted for the decline in 
demand for consumer durables and how long they ex- 
pected the lull to continue. This was just prior to the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in easing controls 
on home repairs, used cars, and articles costing less 
than $100. 


One hundred fifteen out of 238 bankers believed that 
the demand for consumer durables would pick up dur- 
ing the last half of the year. Twenty-four thought it 
would happen even this quarter but 98 said the lull 
would continue the rest of the year. 


One hundred thirty-three bankers said that Regula- 
tion W was an important factor in the lull in such goods 
but only 34 felt it was the major factor. Seventy-one 
said it was a very minor factor. 


One hundred nine thought Regulation W should be 
eased some way or other although a number qualified 
their opinions with such references as “to 24 months” 
and “car financing only” and one said, “because of 
freight differentials.” Ninety-nine were for eliminat- 
ing the law and 35 wanted it kept as it is. 


The third question was as follows: In accounting for 
the decline in demand for consumer durables, how do 
you rate the following suggested reasons: 


(a) A carry-over of the heavy buying in the Spring 
quarter of 1951? 


Answers: 60—Of major importance 
51—Of minor or secondary importance 
39—Of no or negligible importance 


(b) Expectation on the part of consumers that there 
will be no appreciable price changes in the year 
ahead? 

Answers: 25—Of major importance 
68—Of minor or secondary importance 
52—Of no or negligible importance 


(c) Expectation on the part of consumers that the 
supply of consumer durables will continue to 
be easy for the remainder of the year’ 


Answers: 48—Of major importance 
78—Of minor or secondary importance 
37—Of no or negligible importance 


(d) Higher income taxes? 


Answers: 93—Of major importance 
52—Of minor or secondary importance 
18—Of no or negligible importance 


(e) High cost of living? 


Answers: 139—Of major importance 
46—Of minor or secondary importance 
14—Of no or negligible importance 


(f) A general down-turn in the civilian economy? 


Answers: 24—Of major importance 
36—Of minor or secondary importance 
78—Of no or negligible importance 


The Instalment Lending Business. The vote was 
practically unanimous that the present volume of in- 
stalment credit business is profitable. 


There was the same affirmative belief that the in- 
stalment credit department contributed more than its 
proportionate share to the over-all bank profits, al- 
though 27 bankers said that it was about the same 
and eight of them said it contributed a little less rela- 
tively than other departments. 


Some interesting differences appeared in the answers 
to the question: “What percentage of your bank’s gross 
income is provided by instalment credit?” Twenty-five 
said under 10 percent, 104 said 10 to 25 percent, 81 
said 24 to 40 percent, and 23 in excess of 40 percent. 


In answering the question: “How do costs per dollar 
revenue of instalment loans compare to other types of 
bank loans,” 140 bankers said these costs were higher, 
51 said about the same, and 36 said they were lower. 


One hundred sixty-nine bankers said that the top 
management of a bank considers instalment lending as 
an important activity to be encouraged and expanded. 
Fifty-seven said it was regarded as a secondary but 
permanent field of bank activity. 


Should instalment credit rates be raised, in view of 
the general firming of money rates? Here was a ques- 
tion that brought out a great many ifs, ands, and buts, 
but the bankers were fairly evenly divided on the essen- 
tial question. One hundred fourteen said they should 
be raised if the statutes permit, and 118 said they 
should be continued as at present. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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You’re fully 
prepared to 
trap tamperers 


But how about 


Checks on a special, protective paper —like 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


— instantly show up alterations 


You give your customer checks the finest possible ““THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER,” they rgcog- 
protection when you use Hammermill Safety — nize and respect. your judgment when they see 
the check paper with the specially sensitized sur- the words ‘“‘Hammermill Safety’”’ on every check. 
face that shows up the slightest erasure or other Examine this fine check paper for yourself. Send 
alteration. for the sample book showing Hammermill Safety 

Hammermill Safety is helpful to your public in a variety of colors with three pleasing surface 
relations, too. Your customers will like its smooth patterns. It’s free! 


writing surface. And, because ““Hammermill”’ is 


CLIP THE COUPON BELOW! SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOOK! 


~Hammermill Paper Company 


—_—— 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, P i 
Pennsylvania 
™ 
<= = 5 Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 
Name Position_ 
Pl tach to, i . k letterhead. B-MAY 
— (Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) = 


ANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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TED... 


Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 

Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


